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Recommendation of this Work by Bp. Horne 



This little Book contains a concise^ pleasing^ and 
just account^ of the manners, customs, laws, polity, and 
religion of the Israelites. It is au excellent introduc** 
tion to the reading of the Old Testament^ and should 
be put into the hands of ever^ yoiiiig, person. An 
elegant English version of it by Mr. Farneworth 
was first printed in 1756. 
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VERY attempt to illusfarate the BIBLE, one of tbe otdesl 
jaiid most important books in the world, a book that has God 
for its Author, and the eternal happiness of the human race 
for its end, deserves the most serious attention of ail those 
v^ho profess the Christian religion. 

It is granted on ^jl hands, that this book has many diffi- 
culties: but this is not peculiar to the Jewish Scriptures; all 
ancient writings are full of th^m : and these difficulties are 
generally in proportion to the antiquity of such writings ; 
jo/' the customs, manners, arid language of mankind are con- 
tini^ly changing ; and were it not for the help received from 
the records of succeeding ages, which are only accessible to 
the learned^ many valimble works, of primitive times must 
iiave remained in impenetrable obscurity. Scholars and cri- 
tics have exerted themselves in the most laudable manner 
to remove or elucidate the difficulties occurring in ancient 
authors ; and {thtoks to their industry) they have rendered 
the study of these writers not only easy but delightful ; and 
brought the literature of ancient Greece and Rome within the 
.reach even of our children. 

But the heathen writers have not been the oniy objects 
of regard in the grand system of critical disquisition A host 
of the ipd^ eminent sdiolars that ever graced the republic 
of letters. Of ennobled the human character, have carefiilly 
read, and diligently studied, the Sacred Writings: have 
felt their beauties, and prized their excellencies; and, by 
their learned and pious labours^ have Qot only recommended 
them to mankind at large, but rendered them useful to all who 
wish to read «o as to understand. Some of these have been 
addressed to the Jbfidel, others to the Scholar, and some to 
the plain unlettered Piristian. The number of the latter, it 
is true, has not been ji^xeat ; but what is deficient in quantity, 
is supplied by the very accurate information they impart, 
lliese works want only to be generally known, to become 
universally esteemedl 

In the first rank of those writers the JMfS Fleury, and 
father Lam, stand highly and deservedly distinguished ;«- 
the former by his Treatise entitled Mmurs des Israelites, (tha 
book now before the Reader) and the latter by his well known 
work called Appaffiius Bibliais. Tbe former is the most use* 
ful treatise on the subject I have ei^er met with. 

In ] 756 the Mamrs des Israelites was translated by the 
^v. Ellis Famcuforthj and dedicated to the Ksh^ of Litch* 
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PREFACE. 

field and Coventry. How it was received I cannot telf^ 
being long before mv time ; but if it sold in proportion to 
tte merit of the. work, and the fidelity of the execution, a: 
-irety large edition must soon have been disposed of. — When 
1 first thought of preparing a new Edition of this work for 
th* public, I intended to retranslate the original ; but on 
reading over the Translation of Mr. Fcnmeworth, I was satis- 
iied that a better one could scarciely be hoped for. In gene- 
M the language is simple, pure, and elegant ; and both the 
spirit and unction of the original are excellently preserved. 
I therefore made no scruple to adopt it, reservmg to myself 
the liberty to correct what I thought amiss, and to add such 
iiotes as I judged necessary to the fuller elucidation of the 
Drork. . 

As some .judicious friends thought the orrginal work 
rather too concise, and hinted that several a^eful additions. 
toight be made to it on the s^me plan, I was naturally led to 
^m to Father Lamy for materials, whose work above meii- 
*tioned I considered as ranking next to that of the Abbe Fieur^. 
*From Mr. Bundy's Edition of this work niost of the Fourth 
ftirt of the present Volume is extracted. Those points which 
I supposed the AbbS had treated too concisely to make in- 
telligible, T have considered more at large ; and some sub- 
jects of importance, which he had totally omitted, I have 
liere introduced. To the whole' I have added a copious 
' Index, by which any subject discussed in the work may at 
once be referred to ; and have reason to hope, that every 
serious Christian, of whatever denonfrination, will find this 
Volume a faithful and pleasant guide to a thorough under- 
standing of all the customs and manners, civil and religious, 
of that People to whom' God originally entrusted the sacred 
Oracles; without a proper knowledge, of which, it Is impos- 
sible to see the reasonableness and excellency of that worship, 
end those ceremonies, which God himself originally esta- 
blished among them ; and by which iie strongly prefigured 
that glorious Kevelation under which w^e have the happines? 
to live. 

P. S. Should this Treatise be well received, the Editor 
inKiehds to translate another Piece^ of the same author, enti- 
tled Manirs des Chrkiens, '' Manners of the ancient Chris- 
ttwos^'' which is only equalled m iinpi(>rt0(nce and usefulness 
by the work now beifoie the Reader. 
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THE 

MANNERS 

OF THE 

ISRAELITES. 

PART I. 

CHAP, I. 

The Design of this Treatise. 

X HE people, whom God chose to preserve 
the true religion till the promulgation of the 
gospel, are an excellent model of that way of 
living, which is most conformable to nature. 
We see in their customs the most rational me- 
thod of subsisting, employing one's self, and 
living in society; and from thence may learn, 
not only lessons of morality, but rules for our 
conduct both in public and private life. 

Yet these customs are so diflferent from our 
own, that at first sight they offend us. We 
do not see, among tne Israelites, thpse titles 
of nobility, that multitude of employments, or 
diversity of conditipns, which are to be found 
among us.. They are only husbandmen and 
shepherds, all working with theii own hands, 
all married, and lookmg .upon a great number 
of children as the most valuable ble^ing. The 

B distinction 



2 Manners of the Israelites. [Part I. 

distinction of meats, of clean and unclean ani- 
mals, with their frequent purifications, seem 
to us as so many troublesome ceremonies : and 
their bloody sacrifices quite disgust us. We 
observe, moreover, that these people were 
prone to idolatry, and, for that reason, are 
often reproached in Scripture for their per- 
verseness and hardness of heart, and, by the 
fathers of the church, for being stupid and car- 
nally minded. Air this,, joined to a general 
prejudice, that what is most antient is always 
most imperfect, easily influences us to believe, 
that these men were brutish and ignorant, and 
their customs more worthy of contempt than 
admiration. 

And this is one reason why the holy Scrip- 
tures, especially those of the Old Testament, 
are so much neglected, or read to so little pur- 
pose. Several well-iheaning people, who have 
not quite got over such prejudices, are discou- 
raged by the outward appearance of these 
strange customs ; and either impute the whole, 
without distinction, to the imperfection of the 
old law ; or imagine, that some mysteries, be- 
yond their comprehension, are concealed under 
these external appearances. Others, for want 
of faith, or uprightness of heart, are tempted, 
upon such pretences, to despise the Scripture 
itself, as full of mean and trivial matters ; or 
draw wrong conclusions from it to counte- 
nance their own vices. 

But, upon comparing the manners of the 
Israelites with those of the Romans, Greeks, 
Egyptians, and other people of former ages, 
wfiich we hold in the highest veneration, these 

prejudices 
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prejudices soon vanish. We observe a noble 
simplicity in them, greatly preferable to all re- 
finements : that the Israelites had every thing 
that w^as valuable in the customs of their co- 
temporaries, without many of their defects, 
and a great advantage over them in under- 
standing (what ought to be our chief aim in 
this life) the nature of that true religion, which 
is the foundation of morality. 

We must learn then to distinguish what is 
only offensive to us in their customs, from 
what is really blame-worthy ; what we do not 
like, upon account of the distance of times and 
places, though it be in itself indifferent, from 
that which, being good in itself, displeases- us 
for no other reason, than because we are cor- 
rupt in our manners. For, most of the differ- 
ence betwixt us and them does not proceed 
£rom our being more enlightened by Christia- 
nity, but from our being less guided by reason. 
The Christian religion did not introduce this 
great inequality ot conditions, this disdain of 
labour, this eagerness for diversions, this au- 
thority of women and young people, this aver- 
sion firom a simple and frugal life, which make 
us differ so much from the antients. It would 
have been much easier to have made good 
Christians of those shepherds and ploughmenj 
which we see in their history, than of our cour- 
tiers, lawyers, or farmers of the revenue, and 
many others that spend their lives in an idle 
and discontented poverty. 
, Let it be observed, that I do not pretend to 
make a panegyric upon this people; but to 
give a very plain account, like that of travel* 

B 2 lers, 



4 Manners of the Israelites. [Parti. 

lers, who have seen far distant countries: I 
shall describe what is good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, just as it is, and only desire the reader to 
divest himself of all prejudice, that he may 
judge of these customs by good sense and 
right reason alone; to discard the ideas that 
are peculiar to his own age and country, and 
consider the Israelites in the circumstances of 
time and place wherein they lived ; to compare 
them wim their nearest neighbours, and by 
that means to enter into their spirit and maxims. 

For one must be an entire stranger to his- 
tory, not to see the great difference which dis-^ 
tance of time and place occasions in people's 
manners. We inhabit the same country which 
the antient Britons, and afterwards the Ro- 
mans, dwelt in : and yet, how much do we 
vary from both in their way of living; nay, 
even from that of our own countrymen, who 
lived seven or eight hundred years ago ? And 
at present, what likeness is there between our 
customs and those of the Turks, . Indians, and 
Chinese? If then we consider these two sorts 
of distance together, we shall be so far from 
being astonished, that they who lived in Pales- 
tine three thousand years ago had customs 
different from ours, that we shall rather won^ 
der if we find any thing in them alike. 

We inust not imagine, however, that these 
changes are regular, and always come on in 
the same space of time, Countries that are 
very near each other often differ widely in 
their religion and politics; as, at this day, 
Spain and Africa, which, under the Roman 
empire, had the $ame customs. On the con- 
trary. 
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trary, there is now a great resemblance be- 
twixt those (rf Spain and Germany, though 
there was then noiie. Thasame holds good m 
respect to the difference of times. They that 
are not acquainted with history^ having heard 
it "Said, that the people of former ages were 
more simple than we, suppose the world is al- 
ways growing more polife > and that the far- 
ther any one looks back into antiquity, the 
more stupid and ignorant he will find mankind 
to. have been* 

But it is not really so in countries that have 
been inhabited successively by different peo- 
ple : the revolutions that have happened tnere 
have always, from time to time, introduced 
misery and ignorance, after prosperity and 
good manners. So, Italy is now in a much 
Better condition than it was eight hundred 
years ago,- But eight hundred years before that, 
under the first Caesars, it was happier, and in 
a more prosperous state than it is at present. 
It is true, if we go back eight hundred ye^rs 
more, near the time that Rome was founded, 
the same Italy will appear much poorer and 
less polished, though at that time very popu- 
lous ; and still the further we ascend, it will 
seem more wretched and uncultivated. Na- 
tions have their peripds of duration, like parti- 
cular men. The most flourishing state of the 
Oreeks was under Alexander ; of the Romans^ 
under Angus ties ; and of the Israelites y under 
Solomon. 

We ought therefore to distinguish in every 
people, their beginnings their greatest prospe- 
rifVf and their declension. In this manner I 

shall 
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shall consider the Israelites, during all that 
9pace of time that they were a . people, from 
the calling of iVbraham, to the last destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. It contains more than two 
thousand years, which I will divide into fkree 
periods, according to the three different states 
of this people. The jfirst of the Patriarchs i 
tfee second of the Israelites, from their going 
put of Egypt to the Babylonish captivity ; and 
the thirdy of the Jews, atter they rjeturned from 
captivity, to the promulgation of the Gospel. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Patriarchs. -T-Their Nobility. 

X HE Patriarchs lived after a noble manner, 
in perfect freedom and great plenty, notwith- 
standing their way of living was plain and la- 
borious. Abraham knew the whole succes- 
sion of his ancestors, and no way lessened his 
nobility, since he married into his own family. 
He took care to provide a wife of the same 
race for his son, in whom were fulfilled all the 
promises that God had made to him : and Isaac 
taught Jacob to observe the same law. 

The long lives of the fathers gave them an 
opportunity of educating their children well, 
and of making them serious and considerate be- 
times. Abrdiam lived more than a hundred 
years with Shem, and no doubt learned from 
him the state of the world before the deluge. 
H^ never left his father Terah, and was at 
lejtst seventy years old when he lost him. Isaac 

was 
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was seventy-five when Abraham died, and, as 
&r as we know, never went from him all that 
time. It is the same with respect to the other 
Patriarchs. Living so long with their fathers^ 
they had the benefit of their experience ana in- 
ventions. They prosecuted their designs, ad- 
hered firmly to their maxims, and became con- 
stant ahd, uniform in their conduct. For it 
was a difficult matter to change what had been 
settled by men who were still alive ; especially 
as the old men kept up their authority, not 
only over the youth, but the elders that were 
not so old as themselves. 

The remembrance of things past might be 
easily preserved by the bare relation of old 
men, who naturally love to tell stories of an- 
tient times, and had so much . leisure for it* 
By this means they had no great use for writ- 
ing ; and it is certain we find no mention of it 
betbre Moses. However difficult it may seem 
to conceive that so many calculations as he 
recites should have been . preserved in the me- 
mory of men, as the age of all the Patriarchs*, 
the exact dates of the beginning and end of the 
Flood f, the dimensions of the Ark J, &c- 
yet there is no necessity for recurring to mira- 
cle and revelation. For it is probable that 
writing was found out before the deluge ; as 
we are sure musical instruments were, though 
not so necessary §. But though Moses miglit 
have learned, in the common way, most of tbc 
facts which he has written, I believe nev^rtlie- 

•Gen. V. fGen. vii. 11, viii. 13. % Gen. vi. H. 

§ Gen. iv. 21. 

less. 
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less, that he was influenced by the holy Spirit 
to record these facts, rather than others, and 
express them in terms most proper for the 
purpose. 

Besides, the Patriarchs took care to preserve 
the memory of considerable events by setting 
up altars and pillars, and other lasting mo-? 
numents. Thusj Abraham erected altars in 
divers places where God had appeared to him*; 
Jacob consecrated the stone which served him 
for a pillow while he had the mysterious dream 
of the ladder f; and the heap of stones, which 
was witness to his covenant with Laban, he 
called GaleedJ. Of this kind was the sepul- 
chre of Rachel, the well called Beersheba§^ 
and all the other wells mentioned in the his^ 
tory of Isaac. Sometimes they gave new 
names to places. The Greeks and Romans 
relate the same of their heroes, the oldest of 
whom lived near the times of the Patriarchs || . 
Greece was full of their monuments : iEneas, 
to mention no others, left some in every place 
that he passed through in Greece, Sicily, and 
Italyf. 

The very names of the Patriarchs were be* 
sides a sort of more simple and familiar monu- 
ments. They signified some remarkable cir- 
cumstance of*^ their birth, or particular favour 
received from God. So they were in effect a 
short history. For they took care to explain 
the reason of these names to their children, 
and it was hardly possibly to pronounce them 

♦ Gen. xU. 7. xiii. 18. -[Gen, xxviii. 18. J Gen. xxxi. 43. 

§ Gen. xxvi. 33. || Pausan. Dion. Im. lib. iii. 

If Virgil. iEn. passim. 

without 
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without refresiiing the memory with it. This 
care for posterity, and providence for the future, 
was an argument of true generosity and great- 
ness of mifld. 

The Patriarchs enjoyed perfect freedom, and 
their family was a little state, of which the fa- 
ther was, m a manner, king. For what 4id 
Abraham want of the power of sovereigns, but 
their vain titles and inconvenient ceremonies? 
He was subject to nobody; kings concluded 
alliances with him : he made war and peace 
when he pleased. Princes sought the alliance 
of Isaac*. Ishmael, Jacob, and Esau, were 
likewise independent. We must not then suf- 
fer ourselves to be misled by names, nor think 
Abraham inferior to Amraphel or Abimelech, 
T^e^ause the Scripture does not call him king as 
well as them. He was certainljr equal to one 
of those four kings, whom he defeated with his 
domestic forges, and the assistance of his three 
allies f. The greatest difference was, that he 
did not shut himself up within walls as they 
did, and that his whole family followed him to 
any place whither he had a mind to move his 
tents. All authentic history testifies that king- 
doms were very small, even in the east, at that 
time of day -, and we find them so in other 
countries a great while after. 



* Gen. xxvi. 21. t Gen. xiv. 14. 
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10 Manners of the Israelites. [Part I. 

CHAP. Ill, 

Their Riches. 

X HE riches of the Patriarchs consisted chiefly 
in cattle. Abraham must have had a vast stoc]s:, 
when he was obliged to part from his nephew 
Xot, because the land was not able to bear them 
together*. Jacob had a great number when 
he came back from Mesopotamia; since the pre- 
sent that he made to his brother Esaii was Jive 
hvndred and eighty head of cattle of different 
s6rtsf. From which we may likewise learn 
what sort of beasts they bred, viz. goats, sheep, 
camels, 'homed cattle, ahd asses. There were 
no horses or swine amptig them. It was such 
plenty of cattle which made them set so great 
a value upon wells and cisterns, in a country 
where there was no river but Jordan, and raih 
very seldom. 

They had slaves Xoo\ and Abraham must 
have had abundance of them, since he armed 
three hundred and eighteen men of those that 
were bom in his house and trained up by him- 
self J. In proportion, he must have had plenty 
of thildren; old men, women^ and slaves that 
were bought with money. When he returned 
from Egypt, it is said he was rich in gold and 
silver||. The bracelets and ear-rings, which 
his servant Eliezer made ^ present of to Re- 
becca from his master, weighed six ounces of 

* Gen. xiii. 6. f Gen. xxxii. 13, \5, % Gen, xiv. 14. 

II Gen* xiii. 2« 

. . - gold^ 
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gold*; and the purchase of his burying-place 
shews that money was in use at that time j". 
We see likewise oy Esau's clothes, which Ja- 
cdb wore t6 obtain his father's blessing, that 
perfumes and costly raiments were made use 

With all their riches thfey were very labb- 
xious, always in the field, lying under tents, 
shifting ttieir abode according to the conveni- 
ence of pasture, and consequently bften takeii 
ujp with encamping and decamping, and fre- 
quently upon the march : for they could make 
byt short days journeys with so numerous an 
attendance. Not but that they might have 
built towns as well as their countrymen; but 
they chose this way of living. It is without 
doiibt the most antient, since it is easier to set 
lip tents than to build houses ; and has always 
bfeen reckoned the most perfect, as engaging 
trien less to this world. So too is best repre- 
sented the condition of the Patriarchs, who 
liyed here Only as sojourners waiting for the 
promises of Go(i§, which were not to be ac* 
cbiiiplished till after their death. The first cities 
that are mentioned were built by wicked men||. 
Cain arid Kimrod were the first that erected 
walls and fortifications to secure themselves 
from the punishment due to their crimes, and 
to give them an opportunity of committing 
fresn ones with impunity. Good men lived in 
the open air, without being afraid of any thing. 
The chief employment ot the Patriarchs was 

* Gen. xxiv. 22. f Gen. xxiii. 16. { Geri. xxvii. 27. 
§Heb. XI, 9. II Gen. iv. 17^ x. 10. 

C2 the 



12 Manners of the Israelites. [Part I- 

the care of their cattle: their whole history 
shews it, and the plain account which the sons 
of Jacob gave of themselves to the king oF 
Egypt*. JThough husbandry be very ant lent, 
the pastoral life is the more perfect. The first 
was the lot of Cain, the other of Abel. It has 
something in it more simple and noble, it is less 
laborious, attaches one less to the world, and 
yet more profitable. Old Catof preferred a 
stock of cattley though but a moderate one, to 
tillagej which yet he thought better than any 
other way of improving his fortune. 

The just reprimand which Jacob gave to 
Xaban, shews that the patriarchs laboured hard 
at their work, aijd did not spare themselves at 
all : / have served thee twenty years^ says he, in 
tlie day the drought consumed me^ and tlie frost 
by nighty and my sleep departed from mine eyesX. 
One may judge of the men's laborious way of 
living by that of the young women. Rebecca 
came a good way off to draw water, and carried 
it upon her shoulders § ; and Rachel herself kept 
her father's flock ||. Neither their nobility nor 
beauty made them so delicate as to scruple it. 
This primeval simplicity was long retained 
amongst the Greeks, wnose good breeding we 
yet admire with so much reason. Homer affords 
us examples of it throujghout his works, and 
Pastorals have no other roundation. It is cer- 
tain, that in Syria, Greece, and Sicily, there 
were persons or eminence who made it their sole 
occupation to breed cattle for more than one 

■ 

* Gen. xlvit 3. f De I^e Rustic, in Init. J Gen. xxxi. 40. 
§ Gen. xxiv. l^f. || Gen. xxix. 9. 
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thdiisand Ifive hundred years after the Patriarchs ; 
and who, in the great leisure that sort of life 
afforded, and the good humour those delightful 
countries inspired them with, composed several 
little pieces of poetry, still extant, of inimitable 
beauty and simplicity, 

CHAP. IV. 

Their Frugalifi/. 

Jl he Patriarchs were not at all nice in their 
i^ating or other necessaries of life: one may. 
judge of their common food by the pottage of 
lentiles that Jacob had prepared, which tempted 
Esau to sell his birthright*. But we have an 
instance of a splendid entertainment in that 
which Abraham made for the three angels f. 
He set a ca/f before them, new bread, but 
baked upon the hearth, butter and miUc. It 
seems thev bad some sort of made dishes, by 
that whicn Rebecca cooked for Isaac :. but his 
great age may excuse this delicacy. This dish 
was made ot two kids X* Abraham dressed a 
whole calf: for the angels, and three measures of 
meal made into bread, which comes to more 
than two of our bushels, and nearly to ^/ifty-six 
pounds of our weight. Whence we may con-- 
elude they were great eaters, used much exer-» 
cise, and were perhaps of a larger stature as 
well as longer lives than we. The Greeks 
seem to think their heroes were bigger men, 

♦ Gen. 3ixv^ 29. 34. f Gen. xviii. 6. t Gen. xxvii. 9. 

and 
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and Homer makes them great eaters. When 
Eiimaeus* entertained Ulysses, he dressed a hog 
of five years old for five persons. 

Homer's heroes wait upon themselves in the 
common occasions of life : and we see the Pa- 
triarchs do the same. Abraham, who had so 
many servants, and was near a hundred years 
old, brings the water himself to wash the feet 
of his divine guests, bids his wife make the 
t)read quickly, goes himself to choose the meat, 
and comes again to serve them standingf . I 
will allow that he was animated upon this oc- 
casion with a desire of shewing Tiospitality : but 
all the rest of their lives is of a piece with it. 
Hieir servants were to assist them, but not so 
ts to exempt them firom working themselves. 
Itit fact, who could have obliged Jacob, when 
he went into Mesopotamia, to travel a journey 
of more than two hundred leagues (for it was 
at least so far from Beersheba to Haran) alone 
and on foot, with only a staff in his hand J ? what, 
I say, could oblige him to it but his own com- 
mendable plainness and love of toil ? Thus he 
r^sts where night overtakes him, and lays a 
^ohe under his head instead of a pillow. Thus, 
though he was so tenderly fond of Joseph, he 
does not scruple sending him alone from He- 
bron to seek his brethren at Sichem, which 
yi^^ a long day's journey; and when Joseph 
does not find them there, he goes on to Dothan^ 
more than a day's journey further §, and all 
this when he was but sixteen years old. 

* Odyss, xiv. f Gen. xviii. 4. J Gen. xxxii. 10 

§ Gen. xxxvii. 15, 17» 

It 
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It was this plain and laborious way of life^ 
no doubt, that made them attain to such a great 
old age, and die so calmly. Both Abrabagi 
and Isaac lived near two himdred years. Thye 
other Patriarchs, whose age is come to our 
knowledge, exceeded a hundred at least, and 
we do not hear that they were ever sick during 
so long a life. He gave tip the ghost , and died 
in a good old agpy full of daySj is the manner in 
which the Scripture describes their death*. The 
first time we read of physicians is, when it is 
said, that Joseph commanded his domestic to 
embalm the body of his father f. It was in 
Egypt ^ and many have ascribed the invention 
orphysic to the Egyptians J, 

xhe moderation ot the Patriarchs with regard, 
to wives is no less to be admired, when w^ 
consider, 1st. they were allowed to have seve- 
ral; and, 2dly, their desire of a numerous pos- 
terity. Abraham, whom God had promised 
to make the father of an innumerable people, 
though he had a barren zoifCy was so far from 
thinking of taking another j that he had made a 
resolution of leavmg his substance to his head 
servant §. He did not take a second till he 
was eighty-six years old, and it was his oum 
zvife who gave her to him||. We must not say 
that he was still young with respect to his life^ 
which was a hundred severity -Jive years long ; 
because thirteen years after, he and Sarah, w£o 
was ten years younger, are called old, and 
laughed at it as an incredible thing, when God 

^ Gen. XXV. 8. t Gen. 1, 2. % Aug. de Civ. Dei, xvL 25 ^x 

§ Gen. XV. 2. |f Gen/xvi..2. 

prpmised. 
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promised them j^ son*. As old as Abraham 
•was, and as desirous, as we may suppose him 
to see the children of Isaac, he did not marry 
him till he was forty ye^rs old f : and though 
Rebe,cca had no child xoxtzventy years, and ne- 
ver but twQy and those at one birth %, Isaac had 
no other wife. 

It is true, Jacob had two wives at the same 
time, and as many concubines: but it is fit we 
should consider the reason of it. He staid till 
he' was severity-seven with his father, waiting 
for the important blessing which he had a right 
to by the resignation of his brother : at that age 
he thought of niarrying, and asked for Rachel, 
but did not obtain her till he had served seven 
years §. At last then he married at eighty-four. 
They gave him Leah against his will, and he 
kept her,, that she might not be disgraced. But 
as he might have more wives than one, or 
marry two sisters, without the breach of any 
law then existing, he took her too that he had 
first engaged to wed [(. When she found her- 
self barren, she gave her husband a handmaid 
to have children by her. This was a sort of 
adoption practised at that time, and her sister 
did the same, that the family might be increased. 
From all which St. Augustln draws this con- 
clusion : We do not read that Jacob desired any 
more than one ivife^ or madg use of more y ivithout 
strictly observing the rides of conjugal chastity^. 
We must not imagine he had other wives before > 
for why should the last, orily^be mentioned ? 

* Gen. xviii. 11. f Gen. xxv. 20. \ Gen. xxvi. 5, 

5 Gen. xxix. 20. || Gen. xxix. 30. ^De Civ. Dei, xviii. 38. 

And 
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And yet I do not undertake to justify all the 
patriarchs in this point. The story of Judah 
and his sons affords but too many examples of 
the contrary*. I would only shew that we 
cannot, with justice, accuse those of inconti- 
nence whom the Scripture reckons holy. For 
with regard to the rest of mankind they were 
from that time very much corrupted. Such 
then, in general, was the first state ot God's peo- 
ple. An entire freedom, without any govern- 
ment but that of a father, who was an aosolute 
monarch in his own family. A life very natu- 
ral and easy, through a great abundance of ne- 
cessaries, and an utter contempt of superfluities -, 
through an honest labour, accompanied with 
care and frugality, without anxiety or ambition, 
Let us now proceed to the second period: whigh 
is, that of the Israelites, from their coming out 
of Egypt to the Babylonish captivity. It lasted 
more tnan nine hundred years, and most of the 
sacred writings relate to it. 



* Gen, xxviii. 
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PART II. 



CHAP. I. 

TlielsraeliUs.^Their Nobility. 
rip 

A HOUGH the people were already very nu- 
merous, they were still called the children of 
Israely as if they had been but one family ; in 
* the same manner as they said, the children of 
Edom, the children cf Moaby &c* Indeed all 
these people were still distinct: they knew 
their own origin, and took a pride in preserv- 
ing the name of their author. Thence probably 
it comes that the name of children signified, 
with the antients, a nation, or certain sort of 
people. Homer often says, the children of th< 
Greeks^ and the children of the Trojans. The 
Greeks used to szy^.the children oj the physicians^ 
and grammarians. With the Hebrews, the chil-^ 
Hren of the east, are the eastern people ; the chil- 
dren of Belial, the wicked; the children of men, 
or Adam, mankind. And in the Gospel we 
often see, the children of this tvorld — of darkness, 
and of light — and also, the children of thebride^ 
groom, for those that go along with him to his 
wedding. 
The Israelites were divided into twelve tribes% 

* Con. XXV. 1$. 

There 
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There was the same number of the Ishmaelites, 
and as many of the Persians. The people of 
Athens were at first composed of four tribes, 
afterwards divided into ten, to which they gave 
the names of ten heroes, who for this reason 
were called EponymU and whose statues were 
stt up in the pubUc Exchange*, The Roman 
people were also distributed into three or four 
tribes, which increased to thirty-five. The 
names of them are still upon record. But these 
Athenian and Roman tribes were made up of 
different families collected together to keep or-^ 
der in their assemblies and elections : whereas, 
those of the Israelites were naturally distinct, 
and were only tivelve large families, descended 
from twelve brothers^ 

They were very exact in keeping their ge- 
nealogies, and knew all the succession of their, 
ancestors, as high as the patriarch of their tribe," 
from whom it is easy going back to the first 
lii^. Thus they were really brethren^ that is 
to say, kinsmeiij according to the eastern Ian* 
guage, and of genuine nobility, if ever th^e 
; was such a thing in the world. 

They had preserved the purity of their fami- 
lies, by taking care, as their fathers did, not to 
marry with the nations descended from Canaan, 
who were under a curse f. For we do not find 
that the Patriarchs avoided matches with any 
pther people, or that they wef e expressly for- 
bidden by the law to marry with them. Their 

* Xenoph. Cyrop. Demosth. in Timocr. in Leptin. et ibi 
Flpian. 

t Exod. xxxiv. 16. Deui. vii. 3. 

D 2 &milies 
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families were fixed and tied down by the same 
law to certain lands, on which they were obliged 
to live, during the space of the nine hundred 
jrears I have nientionai. Should we not esteett^ 
that family very noble indeed, that could shei*? 
as long a accession of generations, without any 
disgraceftil weddings in it, or change of man- 
sion ? Few noblemen in Europe can prove so' 
much. 

We are deceived by; not seeing titles amon^^ 
the Israelites like those of our nobility. Every 
one was called plainly by his own name ; but 
their names signified great things, as those of 
the Patriarchs. Tlie name of God was part of 
most; which was in a manner a short prayer. 
Elijah and Joel are made up of two of God*s 
names joined in a different way : Jehosaphat 
and Sephatiah signify the judgment of God: Je- 
hozadak and Zedekiah, his justice : Johanan, 
or John, the son of Hananiah, his mercy : Na- 
thana^l, Elnathan, Jonathan, and Nethaniafc, 
all four signify, God giveiu or the gift of God: 
Sometimes the name of God was understood, 
as in Nathan, David, Obed, Uzzah, Ezra or 
EsdrjLS : as is plain by Eliezer, God wy helper : 
Uz2:iel, God my strength : and Obadiah, tlw 
Ij>rd*s servant ; where it is expressed. Some 
6f their names were mysterious and prophetical, 
as that of Joshua or Jesus, Saviour^ and those 
which Hosea and Isaiah gave their childten by 
the order of God *. Other names shewed the 
piety of their fathers ; and we may see instances 

* Hosea i, ^^ Isaiah viii. 3. 

of 
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of it in the names of IHivid's brfthren and**chif- 
dren*. • 

Such aVe- the names which' appear so barba- 
rous to us for want oF understanding- the He^ 
brew tongue. Are they not fiill as significant 
as those of castles and tovsrns which our nobifity 
iftSsume ? The Greek names, whose sound 'Wc? 
are so fond of, are of the same import. Many 
a¥e composed of the names of their cods; ai 
Diodonis^ Diogenes, Hermodonis, Hepfaaestion, 
Athenals, Artemisia. But several are deilvdd 
from their l6ve of exercise, particularly of rid-] 
ing, as Philip, Damasippus, of Hippodamas, 
Hegesippus, Hippomedon, &'c. 

iliey ofteri added the father's name, , either 
for distinction or respect's sake, to shew thai 
the father was a' man of renown : perhaps Solo- 
mon had this custom in his eye, when n^ said, 
theglorp of children is their fathers ^^ Thus we 
see in Homer, that the Greeks took the pater- 
nal name for a mark of honour J . Sometimes the 
mother's name was giveti for the surname ; a$ 
when the father had many wives, or when the 
mother was of the better family. So Joab and 
his brethren are alwavs called the sons of ^e- 
ruiahy who' was David's sister §. If the nanicf 
of the father was not distinction enough, th 
idded the grandfather's, as Gedaliah the' son 
A/rikaniy the son of S/iapha7i\\. And this is the 
reason of so many names that appear tiresome to 
us : for they went sometimes as high as the 
great-grandfather, or higher. Sometimes a sur- 

* i Chron. ii. 1 3. and iii. 1 . f Prov- xvii. 6. { Diadx. ▼. 68. 
§ 1 Chron. ii. 16. || Jerem. xxxix. 14. 

name 
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namejw^ taken from the head of a particular 
branch, from a town, a country, or a nation, 
if they were originally strangers^ as Uriah the 
Hittite^ Araunah the Jebusite. 
. The Greeks had no surnames but what they 
took from their £uher or country. The Romans 
bad &mily names, to which they only added 
the distmction of some great office or remarkable 
victory; but in deeds, they always set down 
the father's name. Many of the European na- 
tions still retain the same custom ; and most of 
our surnames come from the proper names of 
die ^bers, which have remained with their 
children^ As to the titles of lordships^ they are 
not above seven hundred vears old, no more 
than the lordships themselves. We must not 
be surprised to see in Scripture, David the son 
Jesse J and Solomon the son of Vavid, any more 
than Alexander the son of Philip, and Ptolemy 
the son of La^s, in Greek authors. 

The principal distinction that birth occa- 
sioned among the Israelites, was that of the 
Levites and priests. The whole tribe of X*evi 
was dedicated to God, and had no inheritance 
but the tenths and the first*fruits, which it re- 
ceived from the other tribes. Of all the Levites, 
the descendants of Aaron only were priests ; the 
rest were employed in the other functions of 
religion ; in smging psalms, taking care of the 
tabernacle or temple, and instructing the peo- 
ple. Two of the otlier tribes were sufficiently 
distin^ished. That of Judah was always the 
most illustrious and the most nimierous; of 
which, according to Jacob's prophecy, their 

kings. 
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kings, and the Messiah himself, were to come*. 
That of Ephraim held the second rank on ac- 
count of Joseph. Yet the eldest branches and 
the heads of each family were most esteemed 
in every tribe: and this made Saul say, sui^ 
prised with the respect that Samuel paid him, n(^ 
Am not I of the smallest of the tribes of Israel, j 
and my family the least of all the families qfthe 
tribe of Benjamin f ? 

Age too made a great distinction ; and th« 
name of old man in Scripture generally denotes 
•dignity. Indeed, there was nothing but agt 
and experience that could distinguish men 
equally noble, and of the same education and 
employments, and almost equally rich. 

CHAP. IL 

Their Employments. ^-^--AgricHlture. 

W E do not find any distinct professions 
among the Israelites. From the eldest of the 
tribe of Judah to the youngest of that of Benja- 
min, they were all husbandmen and shepherds^ 
driving their ploughs and watching their flocks 
themselves J. The old man of Gibeah, that 
lodged the Levite, whose wife was abused, was 
coming back at night from his work, when he 
invited him to sojourn with him. . Gideon 
himself was* threshing his corn when the angel 
told him he should deliver his people§. Ruth 



Gen. xliac. 10. f ^ Sam. ix. 21, % Judg. xix. 16. 

§ Judg. vi. U . 
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^t into the good.gr^cep of Boaz by gl^anin^ at 
lib; harvest- SwU though a kipg, was driving 
9mn%^ wheo he received the news of the danger 
Jabesh >Gilead was iu*. Eveiy body knows 
Jimt . David w^ keeping sh^ep, when Samuel 
jsent.to look for him to anoint him kingf ; and 
iei^tumed to his flock after he had been called 
40 play upon the harp before Saul J. After he 
was king, his sons made a great feast at the 
^bearing of their sheep§. Elisha wa3 called to 
ebc a. prophet as he drove one of his father^s 
•twelveiploughsH:. The. child th^t he brought to 
Jife^agam was. with his father at the harvest 
whsxi it fell sick.^ And Judith's husband^ tho* 
very rich, got the illness of which he died on 
the like occasion.** The Scripture abounds 
with such examples. 

Tliis^ without doubt* is what most offends 
those who are not acquainted with antiquity, 
and have no opinion or any customs but their 
own. When one speaks of ploughmen and 
^epherds, they figure to themselves a parcel 
of clownish boors, that lead a slavish miserable 
life, in poverty and contempt, without courage, 
without sense or education. They .dont consi- 
der, that what makes our country-^people com- 
monly so wretched, is their being slaves to all 
the rest of mankind : since they work not only 
for their own maintenance, but to furnish ne- 
cessaries for all those that live in a better man- 

* I S$im. xi. 5. t 1 Saip.xvi. 11. . %\ Sam. xvii. 15. 
§ 2 Sam. xiii. 23. || 1 Kings xix. 19. ^2 Kings iv. 18. 

** Judith vii. 3. 

ner. 
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ner. For it is the countryman t!iat provides for 
the citizens, the officers of the courts of judica- 
ture and treasury, gentlemen,, and ecclesiastics : 
and whatever ways we make use of to turn 
inoney into provisions, or provisions into money, 
all will end in the fruits of the earth, and those 
animals that are supported by them. Yet when 
wc compare all these different conditions toge- 
ther, we generally place those that work in tne 
country in. the last rank : and most people set a 
greater value upon fat idle citizens^ that are 
toeaky and lazy^ and good for nothingj because, 
being richer, they live more luxuriously, and at 
their ease. 

Bat if we imagine a country, where the dif- 
ference of conditions is not so great, where to 
live genteelly is not to live without doing any 
thing at all, but carefully to preserve ones li- 
berty, which consists in being subject to no- 
thing but the laws and public authority; sub- 
sisting upon ones own stock, without depend- 
ing upon any body, and being content with a 
little, rather than do a mean thing to grow rich ; 
a country where idleness, effeminacy, and igno- 
rance of what is necessary for the support of life, 
were discountenanced, and where pleasure was 
in less esteem than health and strength : in such 
a country it would be more creditable to plow, 
or keep a flock, than to follow diversions, and 
idle away all ones time. Now there is no ne- 
cessity of having any recourse to Plato's com- 
monwealth to find men of this character, for so 
lived the greatest part of mankind for nearly 
four thousand years. 

E To 
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To begin with what we are best acquainted 
with. Of this sort were the maxims of the 
Greeks and Romans. We see every where in 
Homer, kings and princes living upon the 
fruits of their lands and their flocks, and work-« 
ing with their own hands. Hesiod has written a 
poem on purpose to recommend husbandry, as 
the only creditable means of subsisting and im- 

E roving ones fortune ; and finds fault with his 
rother, to whom he addresses it, for living at 
other people's expencie, by pleading causes, and 
following affairs of that kind. He reckons this 
employment, which is the sole occupation of so 
many amongst us, no better than idleness. We 
see by Xenophon's CEconomics that the Greeks 
had no way lessened their opinion of husban- 
dry, when they were at the highest pitch of po- 
liteness. 

We must not therefore impute the fondness 
of the Romans for husbandry to stupidity and 
want of letters : it is rather a sign of their good 
sense. As all men are bom with lijnbs and bo- 
dies fit for labour, they thought every one ought 
to make use of them ; and that they could not 
do it to better purpose than in making the earth 
afford them a certain maintenance and innocent 
plenty. It was not, however, covetousness thaj^ 
recommended it to them ; since the same Ro- 
mans despised gold, and the presents of stran- 
gers. Nor was it want of courage and bravery; 
since at that very time they subdued all Italy, 
and raised those powerful armies with which 
they afterwards conquered the whole world. 
On the contraiy, the painful and frugal life 
they led in the country was the chief reason of 

their 
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their great strength, making their bodies robust 
and inured to labour, and accustoming them to 
severe discipline. AVhoever is acquainted with 
the life of Cato the Censor, cannot suspect him 
of a low way of thinking, or of meanness of spi- 
rit : yet that great man^ who had gone through 
allthe offices in the commonwealth when it 
flourished most, who had governed provinces 
arid commanded armies ; that great orator, law- 
yer, and politician, did not think it beneath him 
to write of the various ways of managing lands 
and vines, the method ot building stables for 
different sorts of beasts, and a press for wine or 
oil ; and all this in the most circumstantial man- 
ner ; so that, we see, he understood it perfectly, 
and did not write out of ostentation or vain- 
glory, but for the benefit of mankind. 

Let us then firankly own that our contempt "of 
husbandry is not founded upon any solid reason ; 
since this occupation is no way inconsistent with 
courage, or any other virtue that is necessary 
either in peace or war, or even with true po- 
liteness. Whence then does it proceed? I 
will endeavour to shew the real cause. It 
comes only from use, and the old customs of 
our own country. The Franks, and other peo- 
ple of Germany, lived in countries that were 
covered with folrests : they had neither com nor 
wine, nor any good fruits : so that they were 
obliged' to live oy hunting, as the savages still 
do m the cold countries of America. After 
they had crossed the Rhine, and settled on bet- 
ter lands, they were ready enough to take the 
advantages that result from agriculture, arts, 
and trade ^ but would not apply themselves to 
* - E2 ' any 
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any of th^m, They left this occupation to the 
Romans whom they had subdued, and conti-t 
nued in their ahtient ignorance, which time 
seemed to have made venerable ; and entailed 
such an idea of nobility upon it, as we have stilj 
much ado to get the better of, 

But, in the same degree that they lessene4 
the esteem for agriculture, they brought hunt-, 
ing into credit, of which the antients made but 
little account. They held it in the highest re-.^ 
pute, and advanced it to very great perfection, 
sparing neither pains nor expence. This has 
been generally the employment of the nobility. 
Yet, to consider things in a true light, the la^- 
bour spent in tilling the ground, and rearing 
tame creatures, answers at least as well, as that 
which only aims at catchingwild beasts, often 
at the expence of tillage. The moderate pains 
of one that has the care of a great number of 
cattle and poultry, is, surely, as eligible as the 
violent and unequal exercise of a hunter ; and 
oxen and ^heep are at least as useftil for our 
support ^ dogs and horses, It may well there- 
fore be asserted, that our customs, in this point, 
are not as agreeable to reason ^s those of the 
antients. 

Besides, the Greeks and Romans were not 
the only people that esteemed agoiculture as the 
Hebrews did: the Carthaginians, who wer$ 
originally Phoenician^, studied it much, as ap- 
pears by the twenty-eight books which Miago 
wrote upon that subject.* The ^Egyptians had 
pych a reverence for it, as evep to adore the 

^ Yarrp's Prefece, . 
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creatures th^t were of iise in it. Hie Persians, 
in the height of their power, had overseers in 
every province to look after the tillage of the 
^ound . Cyrus the younger delighted in plant- 
ing and cultivating a garden with his qwh 
hands,* As to Ae Chaldeans, we cannot doubt 
of their being well skilled in husbandry, if we 
reflect upon tne fruitfulness of the plains of Ba- 
bylon, which produced two or three hundred 
grains for one.f In a word, the history of 
China teaches us, that agriculture was also in 
high esteem among them in the most ant lent 
and best times. Nothing but the tyranny of the 
northern nations has made it so generally dis- 
esteemed. 

Let us then divest ourselves of the mean opi* 
nion we have conceived of it from our infancy. 
Instead of our villages, where we see on one 
side castles and houses of pleasure, and on the 
other miserable huts and cottages, let us imagine 
we saw those spacious farms which the Romans 
called villas, that contained an ap^tment for the 
master, an inner yard for poultry, bams, stables, 
and servants* houses j and aU this in exact pro- 
portion, well built, kept in good repair, and ex- 
ceedingly clean. We may see descriptions of 
them in Varro and Columella. These slaves , 
were most of them happier than our country- 
people, well fed, well clothed, and without any 
care imon their hands for the sustenance of 
their femilies, The masters, ft-u|;al as they 
were, live4 ipor^ t^ their satisfaction than pur 

* Xenoph. CEcon. f Herod, i, 

gentry. 
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geiiitry. We read in Xenophon of an Athe- 
nian citizen, who, taking a walk every morn- 
ing into the fields to look after his workmen, 
at the same time promoted his health by the 
exercise of his body, and increased his sub- 
stance by his diligence to make the most of it.^ 
So that he was rich enough to give liberally to 
religious uses, the service of his friends^ and 
country. Tully mentions several farmers in 
Sicily^ so rich and magnificent, as to have their 
houses furnished with statues of great value, 
and were possessed of gold and silver plate of 
chac'd work.f 

In fine, it must be owned, that as long as the 
nobility and rich men of a country were not 
above this most antient of all professions, their 
lives were more happy, because more confor- 
mable to nature. They lived longer, and in 
better health, their bodi^ were fitter for the 
fatigues of war and travelling, and their minds 
more serious and composed. Being less idle, 
they were not so tired of themselves, nor so 
solicitous in refining their pleasures. Labour 
gave a relish to the smallest diversions. They 
nad fewer evil designs in their heads, and less 
temptation to put them in execution. Their 
plain and fi-ugal way of living did not admit of 
extravagance y or occasion their running into debt. 
There were, of consequence, fewer law-suitis, 
selling up of goods, and families ruined : fewer 
frauds, outrages, and such other crimes, as real 
or imaginary poverty makes men commit, when 
they are not able or willing to work. The 

*Xenoph. (Econ. f Lib. iv. in Ver. 
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worst IS, that the example of the rich and noble 
influences every body else : whoever thrives so 
as to be never so little above the dregs of the 
people is ashamed to work, especially at hus- 
bandry. Hence come so many shifts to live by 
ones wits, so many new contrivances as are in- 
vented every day, to draw money out of one 
purse into another. God knows best how in- 
nocent all these unnatural ways of living are. 
They are at least most of them very precarious ; 
whereas the earth will always maintain those 
that cultivate it, if other people do not take 
from them the produce of it. 

So far then is the country and laborious life 
of the Israelites from making them contempti- 
ble, that it . is a proof of their wisdom, good 
education, and resolution to observe the rules of 
their fathers. They knew the first man was 
placed in the terrestrial paradise to work there ;* 
and that, after his fall, he was condemned to 
more laborious and ungrateful toil, f They 
were convinced of those solid truths so oftea 
repeated-iirllie books of Solomon : that Poverty 
is the fruit of laziness, \ That he who sleeps in 
summer^ instead of minding his harvest^ or that 
plows not in xvinterfor fear of the cold^ deserves 
to beg and have nothing^. That plenty is the 
natural consequence of labour and industry \ 
That richeSy too hastily got^ are not blessed.^ 
There we see frugal poverty, with cheerfulness 
and plainness, preferred to riches and abun- 

^ Gen. ii. 15. f ^n. iii. 17. % Prov. x. 4-, 5. 

§ Prov. XX. 4, 13. II Pfov. xxvii. 19. % Pxov. xx. 21. 
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dance, with strife and insolence;* the incon- 
venience of the two extremes of poverty and 
wealth, and the Wise Man's desires, confined to 
the necessaries of life.f He enters into a mi- 
nute detail of oBConomical precepts : Prepare 
thy workj says he, without^ and make it Jit for 
thyself in the fields and afterwards huild thine 
house ;\ which is the same with that maxim in 
Cato, that planting requires not much conside- 
ration, but building a great deal. 

Now that which eoes by the name of ivork^ 
husinessy goods, in the book of Proverbs, and 
throughout the whole Scripture, constantly re- 
lates to country affairs; it always means lands, 
vines, oxen and sheep. From thence are bor- 
rowed most of the metaphorical expressions- 
Kings and other chiefs are called shepherds; and 
the people, their Jlocks ; to govern them, is to 
Jind pasture for them. Thus, the Israelites 
sought their livelihood only from the most na- 
tural sources, which are lands and cattle : and 
from hence, all that enriches mankind, whether 
by manufactures, trade, rents, (W trafficking 
with money, is ultimately derived. \VTiat a 
blessing would it be to the world, were these 
times of primitive simplicity restored to man- 
kind! 



♦ Prov. xvii. 1. xix. !• f Prov. xxx. 8, 9. 
} Prov. xxiv. 27, 
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CHAP. III. 

* • 

TTie Nature (^ the Soil. — Its fruiifulness. 



HE Israelites dwelt in the land that was 
'promised to the Patriarchs, which the Scripture 
-often describes as flowing with milk and honey, 
to express its great fertility. This country, 
which is so hot in comparison of ours, lies a 
.great way witliin the temperate zone, between 
SI and 33 degrees of northern latitude. It is 
bounded on the south by very high mountains, 
that defend it from the scorching winds that 
blow from the Arabian desarts, and which run 
as far to the east as they do. The Mediterra- 
nean, which bounds it to the west north west, 
supplies it with refreshing breezes ; and mount 
Libanus, that is situated more to the north, in- 
tercepts those that are colder. The Mediterra- 
nean is what the Scripture commonly calls the 
Great Sea ; -^ for the Hebrews knew little of the 
oceaity and gave the name of seas to lakes and 
air great waters. The inland part of the coun- 
try is varied with a great many mountains and 
hills proper for vines, fruit trees, and small cat- 
tle ; and the valleys abound with streams, very 
necessary to water the country, which has no 
river but Jordan. There is seldom any rain, 
but at certain times : it falls in the spring and 
autumn, and is therefore called the early and 
latter J or the evening and morning rain, in Scrip- 
ture, which reckons the year as one day. In 
summer, the great dews compensate tor the 

F scarcity 
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scarcity of rain. They had plains fit for til- 
lage and pasture, particularly the great plain of 
Galilee: and this Variety of land, within so 
small ^ a compass, must needs afford very beau- 
tiful landscapes, especially where a country is 
well peopled and cultivated. > 

For we are not to judge of the Holy Land 
from the condition it is now in. From the 
time of the Crusades, it was laid waste by con- 
tinual wars, till it became subject to the Turks. 
•By this means it is almost desolate* There is 
nothing to be seen but little paltry villages, 
ruins, lands uncultivated and deserted, but full 
of high grass, which shews their natural ferti- 
lity. The Turks neglect it, as they do their 
other provinces j and several of the Arabian 
clans, called Bedouins, encamp there at plea- 
sure, and plunder it with impunity. To know 
then what it was formerly, we must consult 
antient authors ; Josephus, but above all the 
holy Scriptures.* Consider the report which 
the spies made that were sent by Moses, and 
the prodigious bunch of grapes they brought 
back.f And that we may not be surprised at 
it, let us compare the grapes in France with 
those in Italy, which is a cold country in com* 
parison of Palestine. It is the same with re- 
gard to most of our fruits. Their names still 
shew that we had them originally from Asia 
and Africa : but they have not retained their 
bigness and natural flavour with their name.s. 
rhe Israelites had vast crops of com and bar^ 

* Joseph, p. 812, and 873. Paris Edit, 
t Numb. xiii. 23. 
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ley: wheat is reckoned among the chief com- 
mqdities that they carried to Tyre.* Tliey had 
plenty of oil and honey. The mountains of Ju- 
dah and l^hraim were great vineyards,^ The 
palm trees that grew about Jericho yielded a 
considerable profit j and ' it was the only place 
in the world where the genuine balsam tree was 
to be found. J 

This fertility of Aeif country, and the pains 
they took to ciijtivate it, account for its main- 
taining such a 6iultitude of people, though it 
was ofso small extent. For what the Scripture 
savs pf it seems hardly credible at first sight. 
When the people first came into this land, there 
were more ihaxi six hundred thousand m^n bear- 
ing arms, from twenty years old to sixty.§ Ih 
the war of Gibeah, the tribe of Benjamin alone„ 
which was the least of all, had an army of twenty- 
six thousand meih and the rest of the people had 
one of four hundred thousand,\\ Saul headed 
two hundred and ten thousand men against the 
Amalekites, when he rooted them out.^ David 
always kept up twelve corps^ each consisting of 
twenty four thousand men, which served by the 
nionth, and amounted to two hundred and eighty 
thousand.^^ And when he numbered the peo- 
ple, which brought down the wrath of God 
upon him, there were one million three hundred 
thousand fighting men.ft Jehoshaphat had 
more in proportion : for^ though he had scarcely 

* Ezek. xxvii. 17. f Josephus, p. 719. 

:}: Plin. lib. xiii. c. iv. § Numb. xi. 21. || Judg. xx. 16. 

5r 1 Sam. XV. 4. ** 1 Chron. xxvii. 1. 

ft 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 
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a third |)art of David's kingdom, he had more 
troops fit for war ; which, altogether, made ele- 
ven hundred and threescore thousand men, ail 
under his immediate command, besides the^ gar* 
risons in his strong places.* 

Nor is there any thing incredible in all this : 
we see examples to the same purpose in profane 
historv. The ^reat city of Thebes in Egypt 
fomisned out of its own inhabitants alone seven 
hundred thousand fighting men.f In the .year 
188, fromi the foundation of Rome, when Ser- 
vius TuUius first numbered the people, they 
reckoned eighty thousand citizens fit to bear 
arms.J Yet they had nothing to subsist upon 
but the land about Rome, which is now most of 
it barren and desolate ; for their dominion did 
not extend above eiglrt or ten leagues. 

That was the chiet foundation of their poli- 
tics in old time. In the multitude ofpeopky says 
the Wise Man, is the king^s honour^ but in the 
want of people is (he destruction of the prince.^ 
They supported themselves much less by cun- 
ning than real strength. Instead of being in- 
dustrious in setting spies upon their neighbours, 
and endeavouring to sow divisions among them, 
or gain credit by false reports, they took pains 
to people and cultivate their own country, and 
make the most of it they possibly could, whe- 
ther it was small or great. 

They endeavoured to make marriages easy, 
and the lives of married people comfortable, to 
get health and plenty, and draw out of the 

* 2 Chron. xvii. 14, 15, &c. f Tacit. Anna!, ii. 70. 
X Liv. i. 24. § Prov. xiv. 28. 

ground 
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ground all it could produce. They employed 
their citizens in labour, inspired them with a 
love of their country, unanimity among them- 
selves, and obedience to the laws : this is what 
they called politics. — ^These are fine maxims, it 
may be said ; but let us come to matters of fact. 
Shew us how it is possible, that so small a coun- 
try as Palestine should maintain so great a num- 
ber of people. In order to do this, we must 
have patience to go through a short calculation, 
and not think it below us to descend to particu- 
lars^ which is the only way of proving it to 
satisfaction. 

Josephus has preserved a valuable fragment 
of Hecata^us the Abderite, who lived in the. 
time of Alexander the Great, and was a courtier 
of Ptolemy the First. After relating many re- 
markable particulars concerning the manners 
of the Jews, he adds, that the country they in- 
habited contains about three million arures of 
very rich and fruitful ground. ^^^ The arure, ac- 
cording to Eustathius, was a hundred cubits, 
that is, one hundred and fifty feet, which, mul- 
tiplied into so many square feet, make twenty- 
two thousand five hundred.f Now, our arpenl^ 
or acre of a hundred perches, contains forty 
thousand square feet, reckoning the perch but 
twenty feet. So nine of our arpents make six- 
teen arures. 

I have informed myself of the produce of our 
best land, and find that it yields five quarters of 
corn per arpent, Paris measure. I have enquired 



* Joseph, cont. App. c. i. p. 1408. 
t lb. H09. Eustatli. ex Horn. 
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likewise^ how much goes to the sustenance of 
one man, and find, that, at the allowance of two 
pounds and six ounces of bread per day, he 
consumes half a mine of corn each month, 
which comes to thirty-six bushels per year. But 
this would not have been enough for the Israel- 
ites ; we must give them at least double ; and it 
may be proved from Scripture. When GoA 
gave them manna in the wilderness, he ordered 
each man to take an omer of it every day, nei- 
ther more nor less ;* and it is often said, that it 
was as much as a man could eat. Now, an 
omer, reduced to our measure, held above ^five 
pints, and its weight was more th^n^ five pounds 
and a half.^ It was then about eighty-four 
bushels per year : consequently, each arpent, or 
acre, could maintain but two men at most ; and 
three millions of arures making one million six 
hundred eighty-seven thousand five hundred ar- 
pents, would feed three million three hundred 
and seventy-fiv thousand men, 

I know very well this number would not be 
sufficient to furnish out the one million two 
hundred thousand fighting men of Jehoshaphat. 
He had not dominion over half the land : and 
though all the Israelites bore arms without dis- 
tinction, there were always a great many per- 
sons among them unfit for war. We must 
reckon nearly as many women as men, a great 
many old men, and more children : and though 
in proportion they need less food, however, it 
must require a great deal to suffice such a mul* 

* Exod. xvi. 16, t Ibid. vcr. 18. 
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titude. Besides, they were obliged by the law 
to let the land have rest everv seventh ye^n 

But it must be observed that this pass^e in 
Hecatseus relates only to the plowed lands of the 
Jews, and those too that were most fruitful. 
For if we take the whole extent of the land of 
Israel, it would be fourteen times as much. It 
cannot be computed at less than five degrees 
square, according to our maps. Now one de- 
gree makes two million^ nine hundred thirty thou-- 
sandf two kiindredfifty-nine square arpents ; and 
the five degrees, fourteen million, six hundred 
fifty-one thousand, tivo hundred ninety five ar- 
pents. So that it is evident that Hecataeus has 
reckoned only a small part. He has left out 
what the Samaritans enjoyed in his time, their 
lakes, desarts, and barren grounds, vineyards, 
plantations, and pastures, of which they must 
have had a large quantity for the support of 
their great herds of cattle. For, besides what 
they bred, they had some from other coi^ntries. 
The king of ]\ioab paid Ahab king of Israel a 
tribute of a hundred thousand lambs, and as 
many rams. Other Arabians brought Jehosha- 
phat seven thousand seven hundred rams, and as 
many he-goats.^ All this cattle was a great 
help to maintaining them, not only by the flesh, 
but the milk. Considering that the Israelites 
lived in a simple manner, and laid out all their 
good ground in tillage; for they had few groves^^ 
no parks for hunting, nor avenues, nor flower, 
gardens. We see by the Song of Solomon, 
that their gardens were full of fruit tree^ and 

* 2 Chron. xvii. 1 1 . 
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aromatic plants ; we may therefore be in still 
less concern for their lodging tlian their food, 
since half, nay a quarter ot an acre, is more 
than sufficient to lodge, not only one man, but a 
whole family, with ease and convenience. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Riches of the Israelites. 

JCj ACH Israelite had then his field to tiU, and 
the same that had been allotted to his ancestors 
in the time of Joshua. They could neither 
change their place, nor enrich themselves to any 
great degree. The^law of jubilee had provided 
against tnat by revoking all alienations every 
fifty years, and forbidding to exact debts, not 
only this forty-ninth year, but every sabbatical 
year: for as the ground lay fallow those years. 
It was but reasonable to put a stop to law pro- 
ceedings at the same time.* Now this difficulty 
of being paid again^ wade it not so easy to borrow 
money y and consequently lessened the opportuni- 
ties of runriing out ; which was the design of 
the law. Besides, the impossibility of making 
lasting purchases gave a. check to ambition and 
anxiety : every body was confined to the portion 
of his ancestors, and took a pleasure in making 
the best of it, knowing it would never go out 
of the family. 

This attachment was even a religious duty, 
founded upon the law of God: and thence 

* Lev. XXV. 10, U, &c. Joseph. 1. iii. c. 10. 
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proceeded the generous opposition made by 
pfaboth, when king Ahab would have persuaded 
him to bell the inheritance of his fathers * So 
the law says they were no more than usufruc- 
tuaries of their land, or rather God^s tenants, 
who was the true proprietor of it.f They were 
obliged to pay no tent, but the tenths and first- 
-fruits which he had commanded : and Samuel 
reckons taxes upon corn and wine as one of the 
encroachments of kings that he threatens the 
people with 4 AH the Israelites were then 
very nearly equal in riches as well as quality; 
ana if, by the increase of a family, the estate in 
land Was forced to be divided into more shares, 
it was to be made up with industry and labour, 
by tilling the ground more carefully, and breed- 
ing greater numbers of cattle in the desarts and 
commons. 

Thus, it wa^ cattle and other moveables that 
made one richer than anothet. They bi'ed the 
same sort of creatutes as the Patriarchs did j and 
always many more female^ than males ; othet* 
wise they had been liable to many inccMivtoi- 
ences, for the law forbad to castrate them.§ 
They had no horses, nor are they of any great 
use in mountainous countries : their kings had 
them out of Egypt, when they had occasion for 
them. The cortimon way of riding was up6n 
asses, even among the rich. To give us a great 
idea of Jair, one of the judges over the people, 
the Scripture tells us that he had-r.jtjjirty sons 
riding upon thirty asses,|| and rulers of thirty/ 

* 1 Kings xxi. 3. f Levit. xxv. 23. J 1 Sam. viii. 15". 
§ Ltvit. xxii. 24. || Judg. x. 4^ 
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cities* It is recorded of Abdon, another judge, 
that he had forty sons, and thirty grandsons, 
ft alt rode upon threescore and ten asses:* and 
in the Song of Deborah, the captains of Israel 
are described as mounted upon sleek and shin- 
}ft^ asses.f 

it docs not appear that they had great numr 
bcr bf slaves, neither liaJl they occasion for thebfi/ 
being so industrious and numerous iii so sma^l a 
Cbuntry- They chose rather to make tbeir cUl* 
dreh work, whom' they were obliged to main- 
tain : who served them better than any slaves* 
Thd Romans found: a great inconvenience at. 
last from that vast multitude of slaves of^ ali 
nations, which luxury and effeminacy had in- 
troduced among them : it was otic of the chi^ 
causes of the'^ ruin (f that empire. • 

Ready money could riot be very common 
among the Israelites : there was no great occa- 
sion for it in a country of little trade, and where 
it was scarcely possible to alienate lands, or run 
irito'debt.J iney were forbidden to take usury 
of one another, though they might of stran- 
gers :§ but, if they observed their law, it was 
no" easy matter to have' any dealing with fo- 
reigners-ll T^ius their wealth, as I said before, 
consisted chiefly in laiid and cattle. 

And they are riches bf this kind wliich God 

* Judg. xiK 14. , 

t Judg. V. 10. — ripTO signifies not only voiiiu^ as it is 
translated in our Bibles^ but '^cik of shinmir; nitentcs, as the' 
Vuljpiehas iK' Arid probably the*' asses liere' inentionedl ' 
might be both ; the author's words are ones polls et luisam. 

jXev. XXV. 10. Deut. xv, 1, 3; . - 

§ Lev. XXV. 35. • Deiit, xxiii... 19, || 2 Chrcm. ii. 17. 
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promises them, such as are most natural and 
substantial. He speaks to them neither of gold, 
nor silver, nor precious stones, nor fine mmi- 
ture ; much less of other riches which depend 
more upon trade, and the inventions of men : 
but he says he will send rain in its season, that 
the earth shall bring forth corrt in abundance, 
that the trees shall be laden with fruit, that the 
harvest, the vintage, and seed-time, shall follow 
one another without interruption.* He promi- 
ses them plenty of food, undisturbed sleep, 
safetv, peace, and even victorv over their ene- 
mies. He adds, that he will make them in- 
crease and multiply bv looking favourably upon 
them, that his blessmg shall make tlieir wives 
fruitftil, that he will bless their herds of cattle, 
and flocks of sheep, their granaries and cellars, 
and the works of their hands. f These are the 
temporal good things which God allows men to 
expiect from him. 



Vf: 



CHAP. V. 



Their Arts and Trades. 



E know no people more entirely addicted 
to agriculture than the Israelites. The Egyp- 
tians and Syrians joined manufactures, naviga,- 
tion, and trade to it : but above alf, the Phoeni- 
cians, who finding themselves straitened in 
point of room, from the time that the Israelites 

* Lev. xxvi. 3, &c. f Deut. xxvlii. 4. 
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drove them but of their country, were obliged 
to live by trade, and be in a manner brokers and 
factors for all the rest of the world. The 
Greeks imitated them, and excelled chiefly ia 
arts. On the contrary, the Romaus despised 
mechanics, and applied themselves to com- 
merce.* As for the Israelites, their land was 
sufficient to maintain them ; and the sea coasts 
were, for the most part, possessed by the Philis- 
tines and the Canaanites, who were the Phcer 
ijicians. There was only the tribe of Zabul^H), 
whose share of land lay near the sea, that Had 
any temptation to trade; which seenis to be 
foretold xn the blessings of Jacob and Moses. 

Nor do we see that they applied themselves 
any more to manufactures. Not th^t arts were 
not then invented if many of them are oldey 
than the flood : J and we nnd that the Israelites 
had excellent vvprkmen at least as soon as the 
time of Moses. Bezaleel and Aholiab, whp 
jnade the tabernacle and every thing that was 
necessary for the. service of God, are an instance 
that put it out of dispute.^ It is surprising 
flow they ipame to he so well skilled in arts that 
were pot pnly very difficult, but very different 
from one another^ They understood melting 
of metals, cutting and engraving precious stones: 
they were joiners, mfikers of tapestry, embfoi- 
derers, and perfumers. 

There are two of these arts that I most of all 
admire, the cutting of jewels, and the casting of 

* Joseph, cont. App. 1. i. 12. f Gen. xlix. 13. 

H peut. xxxili. 19. § Exod. xxxi. 2, 6. xxxvi. xxxvii, &c, 
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figiures;* such as the cherubim of the ark, and 
tfe golden calf which was. made at that time. 
They that understand handicraft ever so little^ 
know how much ingenuity and what a number 
of tools those works require. If they were in* 
vented before, it is a sign that even the arts 
which serve only for ornament were then brought 
to great perfection : and if they had any secret, 
to do the same tiling with more ease and a less 
apparatus, it was still a higher degree of im- 
provement. But this only by the bye, to shew that 
people were not so dull and ignorant in these 
antienjt times as many imagine, the world being 
two thousand five hundred years old in the days 
of Moses. 

Byt whether these two famous workmen had 
learnt from the Egyptians, or their skill was 
miraculous and inspired by God, as the Scrip-, 
ture seems to say, it does not appear that they 
had. any to succeed them, nor that any of the 
Israelites were artificers by profession, and 
worked for the public, till the time of the kings. 
When Saul began tp reign, it is taken notice of; 
that there was no workman that understood 
forging iron in all the land of Israel -.f and that 
they were forced to go to the Philistines to 
sharpen even the instruments which they used 
in husbandry, ^ It is true, this was owing, to the 
oppression of the Philistines, to hinder them 
from making arms. But several years afteri 
David was obliged, when he fled, to take the* 
sword of Goliah, which must have been rather 
too heavy for him, and take it too out of God's 

^Exod. xxxi. 5, t 1 Sam. xiii. 19. . 
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labemadc,* ^ere it was hung up for a lasting 
monumeiit of his victory. This makes mc think 
there were no arms to be bought. 

It seems likewise as if there was no bread 
sold ; since, upon the same occasion, Abimelech 
the priest was reduced to give David the shew- 
btead : which intimates moreover, that the peo- 
ple kept biit little bread in their houses, it majr 
be, upon account of the country's being so hot. 
So the witch, to whom Saul w«nt, made hini 
bread on purpose when she ehtertained him, 
that. he might recovei- his strength.f Every 
one had an oven in his own house, since the law 
tiirfeatehs thefai, as with a great misfortune, that 
ten women should bake their bread at one 
<)ven.J At Rome there were no bakers till 
five hundred and eighty yeirs after the fouda- 
tion df the city.§ 

Were we to reckon up all trades particillSrly: 
it Would appear that many would have bedii of 
bo use to them. Their plain Way of livhlg, dhd 
the mildness of the chmatfe, made that lohg 
train of conveniences unnecessary, which w6 
ftdnk it hard to be withoxrt, though vanity aind 
d^ffemmacy, morfe than real want, have iiShfb- 
daced them. Arid as to things that were abso- 
fctety necessary, there were fevs^ of them fhfiit 
they did not; know how to make themselves. 
AH sorts of food were cooked within doorsv 
Th6' women niade bread and prepared the vic- 
tuals, they spiin ^odl, made stuffs and wearing 
9pp2trel : the men took care of the rest. 

* 1 Sam. xxi. 9. t ^ Sam. xxviii. 24-. 
X fccv. X5cvi, 20, ^ § PUn, xvii. cap. 1 1 . 
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Homer describes old Euixueus making his 
own shoes> and says> that he had built fine stalh 
(qx the. cattle he bred.* Ulysses himself built 
lu$ ow:n house, and set up nis b^d with grej^t 
art, the structure of which served to make him 
knpwirto Penelope again-f When he left Ca- 
lypsp, it was he alone that built and rigged thq 
sl^ip'y from all which we see tjie spirit of these; 
aptient times. ;[; It was esteemed an honour tp 
ui^iderstand ^the making of every thing necessary, 
fpx life one's self, without any dependence upon 
Qthers, and it is that which Honaer most com- 
monly calls . wisdom, and ' knoxc ledge. Now, I 
nxust say, the. authority of Homer appears to 
me. very great in this case. As he lived about 
the time of the. prophet Elijah, and in Asia Mi- 
nor* all the accounts that he gives of the Greek 
and Trojaa customs, have a wonderful resem- 
blance with what the Scripture informs us of 
concerning, the, manners ot the Hebrews and 
other eastern people :§ only the Greeks, notbe- 
iniff so antient, were not so polite. 

But, however it might be in fonher times,, we 
are sure that. David left a great number of. arti- 
ficers in. his kingdom of all sorts 5 masons, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths^ and indeed al)[ 
sijqh as work in stone, wood, and metals. |j And 
that, we may not think they were strangers, it is 
said that Solomon chose out of Israel thirty thou- 
sand workmen^ and that he had eighty thou- 
sand hewers in the mountains.lff' It is' true, he 
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Odyss. xiv. f Odyss. xxiii. J Ibid. § Jl^rm. Arundel- 
(I 1 Chroa, xxU. 15. ^.1 Kings y. 13 and 15. 
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borrowed workmen of the king of Tyre,^ and 
owned that his subjects did not understand cut' 
ting wood so well as the Sidonians^ and that he 
sent for Hiram, an excellent founder, to make 
the sacred vessels. 

But luxury increasing after the division of the 
two kingdoms, there is reason to believe they 
had always plenty of workmen. In the genea^ 
logy of the tribe of Judah, we may observe, 
there is a place called the valley of craftsmeny^ 
because, says the Scripture, they dwelt there. 
There is likewise mention made in the same 
place, of people that wrought fine linen, and of 

E otters, who worked for the king, and dwelt in 
is gardens. All this shews the respect that 
was paid to famous mechanics, and the care 
that was taken to preserve their memory. The 

Srophet Isaiah, amongst his menaces against 
erusalem, foretells, tnat God will take away 
from her the cunning artificers : J and when it 
was taken, it is often said, that they carried 
away the very workmen.§ But we have a proof 
from Ezekiel, that they never had any conside- 
rable manufactures, when the prophet, describe 
ing the abundance of their merchandise which 
came to Tyre, mentions nothing brought from 
the land of Judah and Israel, but wheat,* oil, 
resin, and balm;|| all of them commodities that 
the earth hself produced. 

These were tne employments of the Israelites, 
and their manner of subsisting. Let us now 
come to something more particular, and de- 

♦ 1 Kings vii. 13. f 1 Chron. iv. 14. % Isaiah iii. 3, 
§ 2 Kings xxiv. 14. || Ezek. xxvii. 17. 

scribe 
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scribe Jtheir apparel, their houses, funiiture^ food, 
and whole manner of livings as exactly as we 
can. They rose «arly, as the Scripture observes 
in a great number of places, that is, as often as 
it mentions any action, though never so incon- 
siderable* Hence it comes, that, in their ^tile, 
to rise early signifies, in general, to do a thing 
^dulously, and with a good will 4 thus it is fre- 
quently said, that God rose up early to send the 
prophets to his people, and exhort them to re- 
pentance.* It is a consequence of country la- 
bour. The Greeks and Romans followed the 
$ame custom : they rose very early, and worked 
till night: they bathed^ supped^ and wjent to, 
l^ed in good time. 



CHAR VL 

Their Wearing AppareL 

xIlS to the Clothes of tfie Israelites, we cannot 
know exactly the shape of them, iliey had no 
pictures or statues, and there is no coming at a 
right notion of these things without seeing 
them. But one may give a guess at them, from 
the statues which remain of the Greeks and 
other nations : for as to modem pictures, most 
of them serve only to give us false ideas. I do 
not speak only of those Gk)thic paintings, in 
which every person, let him have lived where 

♦ 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15. Jerem. vii, 13. xi. 7. xxxv. 14. 

H and 
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•and- when he would, is dressed like those the 
painter was used to see; that is, as the French 
or Germans were some hundred years ago: I 
mean' the works of the greatest painters^ except 
Raphael, Poussin, and some- few others- that 
•have thoroughly studied the manner or costume 
of each age, as they call it. All the rest have 
had ho more sense than to paint the people (rf 
the east, such as they saw at Venice, or other 
ports of Italy ti' and for the stories of the New 
Testttteent, the Jews like those -of their i awti 
-country. However;* as most -Scripture painting 
is copied • from these originals, we have taken 
•the impression of it from our infancy, and ar^ 
used to form to ourselves an idea of the .Patri- 
archs with turbans, and beards down to their 
waist, and of the Pharisees in the Gospel with 
hoods and pouches. There is no great matter 
in being deceived in all 'this; but it is better 
not to be deceived, if possible. 

The antients commonly, wore? long garments, 
as most nations in the world still do ; and as 
we ourselves did in Europe not above two hunr 
drcd years ago. One may much sooner cover 
the wJiole body all at once, than each part of it 
singly; and long garments have more dignity 
and gracefulness. In hot countries they always 
wore a wide dress, and never concerned them- 
selves, about cowring the arms or legs, or wore 
any thing upon the feet, but soles fastened in 
different ways. Thus their dress took but litr 
tie making: it was only a large piece of cloth 
shaped into a garment; there was nothing to 
cut, and not much, to sew^ . They had likewise 
the art of weaving gowns with sleeves all of one 

piece. 
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piece^ and without seam, as our Saviour's, coat 
was.-t* •.-•;.. 

The fashions . never changed, nor do they 
Jiip^vy,- in any part of the east. And since clothes 
are made to caver the body, and men's bodies 
arc^like in all ages, there is- no occasion for the 
pf odigious variety of dresses,- and sudi frequent 
changes, /a^. we are used to. It is reasonable to 
seek ihat, which is most convenient, that the 
body may be sufficiently defended against the 
injuries of the weather, according to the climate 
and season, and be at perfect liberty in all its 
motions. There must be a proper respect paid 
to decency, age, sex, and profession. . One may 
have an eye likewise to the handsomeness of 
clothes, provided, . under that pretence, we do 
not wear. uneasy ornaments, and are contented, 
as the antients were, with, agreeable colours 
and iiaturial drapery : but when once we have 
found what is handsome and convenient, we 
ought by no means to change. ' 

Nor are they the zvistst peopk who invent 
new fashions : they are generally xvomen and 
young J>foj)le^ with the^ assistance of shopkeepers 
and tailorsy who hav£ no other view but their 
own interest;. Yet these trifles have very griev- 
ous consequences. The expence occasioned by 
superfluous ornaments, and the changing of 
fashions, is very hard upon most people, of. mo- 
derate circumstances, and is one reason that 
marrying is so difficult : it is . a continual source 
of quarrels betwixt the pld. and. young, and the 
reverence For ancient times is much lessened Hby 

* John xix. 23. 
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it. Young fantastical people, whea they see 
their ancestois' pictures,, in dresses, which are 
only ridiculous because they are not used to 
them, can hardly believe they were over and 
above wise, or thek maxims fit to be followed. 
In a word, they that pretend to be so very nice 
and exact in their dress„ must spend a ereat deal 
of their time in it> and make it a studjr, of inok 
use surely towards improving theu: mindss or 
making them capable ot great things. 

As, me antients did not change thek fashions,, 
the rich had always great quantities of clothes 
by them,, and were not liabk to the inconve- 
nience of waiting for a new suit,^ or having it 
made up in haste. LucuUus had five thousand 
cloaks in his wardrobe,* which was a sort of 
military dress ; by which we may judge of what 
he had besides. It was common to make pre- 
sents of clothes ; and then they always gave two* 
suits, for change, and that one might be wont 
whilst the other was washing,, as we do with 
our sets of linen. 

The stuffs were generally made of wooL In 
Egypt and Syria they wore also, fine linen, cot- 
tDn,^ and byssus, which was finer than aE the 
rest. Thisbyssus, which the Scripture so ofteti 
mentions, is a sort of silk, of a golden yellow,, 
that grows upon great shell fish-f As to our 
silk made (torn worms, it was unknown in the 
time of the Israelites,, and the use of it did not 
become common on this side the Indies, till 
more than five hundred years after Christ. ITi^ 

^ Hot. Epist.. 1. L a« f Cesnec Hist Anim. Lir.. de Pinn&. 

b(raut^ 
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beauty of their clothes consisted m the fbieness 
and colour of the stuff* The most esteemed 
were the white and the purple, red cmt violet. 
And> it seems> white was the colour most m 
use among the Israelites^ as well as the Greeks 
and Romans: since Solomon says, let thy gar- 
ments be always white,* meaning clean* rlo- 
tfaing in reality can be plainer than to make use 
of wool or flax just as nature produces them, 
without dying* Young people of both sexes 
wore clothes variegated with divers colours. 
Such was Joseph's coat which his brethren 
spoiled him of when they sold him -.f and of the 
pme sort were the gowns which kings* daugh^ 
ters wore in the time of David4 

The ornaments of their habits were fringes, or 
borders of purple or embroidery, and clasps of * 
gold or precious stones, where they were neces- 
sary. Greatness consisted in changing dress . 
often, and wearing only such clothes as were 
thoroughly clean and whole. Besides, no body 
will doubt that the Israelites went very plain in 
their dress, if we consider how remaikable the 
Greeks and Romans wete for it, even in the 
time of their greatest luxury. We see it in the 
antient statues, Trajan's pillar, and other pieces 
of sculpture. , 

The garments commonly mentioned in scrip- 
ture are the tunick and mantle : and the Greek 
and Roman dress consisted of these two only. 
The tunick was made wide, to leave freedom of 
motion at work : they loosed it when they were 

* £ccl«s. ix. X. t ^«^' xxxyii. 32. J 2 Sam. xiii. 18 

unem-* 
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unemployed ; but in travelling or at work they 
tied it up with a girdle. Thence comes the 
phrase so frequent in Scripture, Arise j gird up 
tliy loins^ and. do this- The Israelites were or- 
dered to wear ribbons of blue on the borders of 
their garments, to make them continually mind- 
ful otthe law of God.* They had the head 
covered with a ^ort of tiara, like that of the 
Persians and Chaldeans, for it was a sign of 
mourning to go bare-headed; and they worje 
their own hair, for to be shaved was another 
mark of affliction. As to the beard, it is very 
certain they wore it long, by the instance of 
Ihe ambassadors that David sent to the king :pf 
the Ammonites, half of whose beards that ill 
advised prince shaved off to affront them:f so 
that tliey were forced to stay some time at Jeri- 
cho, to let their beards grow again> before they 
could have the face to shew themselves: he also 
caused their clothes to be cut off in the middle> 
and in such, a manner as shews they wore them 
very long. 

They bathed frequently, as is still the custom 
in hot countries, and washed their feet still 
oftener; because, wearing nothing but sandals, 
they could not walk without gathering much 
dust. Thence it comes that the Scripture speaks 
so much of washing the feet at first coming into 
a house, at sitting down to victuals, and going 
to bed. Now because water dries the skin and 
liair, they anointed themselves, either with plain 
oil, or such as had aromatic spices infused in it, 

. * Numb. XV. ^S, f 2 Sam. x. 4?. 

which 
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which was commonly called ointment. ITiis 
custom still prevails in the East. Indies. 

We see in several parts of the Scripture after 
what manner th^ women dressed .and adorned 
themselves. CJod,' reproaching Jerusalem with 
her breaches of faith, under the figure of a.Ktfs- 
•band, who has brought his"wif6 out of "^ the 
greatest misety to heap blessings upon her, 
says, by the prophet E^ekiel, that he has ^fven 
her very finfe stuffs, and of different colours, a 
eilken girdle, purple shoes, bracelets, a neck- 
lace, ear-rings, arid a crown Or rather nritrcf,* 
such as the Syrian women used a gteat \^'hfle 
aftei';f that he adorned her with gold and^sil- 
ver, and the most costly raiment. When JudiSi 
dressed'herself to go to Holofernes, it is said-thS 
she washed and anointed het^elf, tliat she braidT- 
ed her hair, and put attire upon her head ^ tftat 
she put on h^r garmeilts of gladness, with san- 
dals upon her feet, and adorned herself with 
bracelets, ear-rings, and rings upon her fingers;. J 
In a word, we cabnot desire a mdre particular 
account of these female ornaments than wRSi 
we read in Isaiah, when he reproaches the 
daughters of Sion with their vanity and luxury ;§ 
for corruption was then got to the highest pitch; 



* Ezek. xvi. 10, U, &c. : 

f Vxcik lupa Barbara mitrd. Jiiv. Sat. iii. 66, 
X Judith X, S, &c. § Isaiah iii. 16, &<?; 
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CHAP. VII. 

Tlieir Furniture and Houses. 

JL HERE was occasion for much less furrn* 
lure in those hot countries than in ours : and 
their plainness in all other respects gives us rea- 
son to think they had but little. The law often 
speaks of wooden and earthen vessels; and 
earthen ware was very common among the 
Greeks and Romans, before luxury had crept 
in among them. They are menticmed ampng 
the things that were brought for the refresh- 
ment of i)avid, during the war with Absalom.* 
We see the furniture that was thought neces- 
sary, in the words of the Shunamite woman 
wKo lodged the prophet Elisba : Let us make, 
said she to her husband, a Utile chamber for tie 
man HffGod^ and set for him there a bed^ a table^ 
a stools and a candlestick. -f Their beds were no 
more than couches without curtains, except they 
were such light coverings as the Greeks called 
canopieSyX because they served to keep oflf the 
gnats. The great people had ivory bed-steds,§ 
as the prophet Amos reproaches the wealthy in 
his time ; and they that were most delicate 
made their beds very soft, decked them with 
rich stuffs, and sprinkled them with odoriferous 
waters.il They placed the beds against the 

* 2 Sam. xvii. 28. f 2 Kings iv. 10. 

X Konoption, from KC0VC07r\(/> a gnat. 
§ Amos vi. 4. j| Prov. vii. 16. 

walls 
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iwail; &r«it p sa^^j^when Hezekiah was tlijreat* 
-ccied tbs^ hie idioi;dd' 4ie sooay be 4^ytfn[ed his face 
tto liie wail to J^^ftepil"^ ' » .; 

The candlesdibk '^ mentioiied among' :E|isha]s 

,&inlkure was, jp;Pobably, one of those ^eatoiies 

dial: oiveT'e set )fpMf4he ^craurid to h^ one 6r 

mtsKthm^s! ^ifliben, and a long tsrhik after^ 

-^94ti in di€f time of the ^omans^ ijey burnt no- 

-tfaiiig but oil to give light. Thence k is m cptn- 

moa in ScAptlire to call ievery thing tbat.eti- 

iigh|!ens ^e body ot mind, 'vWiatever guided Or 

^mre^iies^ by Ae tisttne <rf Uimp. Th^re ifr'^t 

mudi reason to think they had :tape$try in thdr 

<bouses: "Riey have occasion for littte in hot 

'Countijes, bec^ise bare walls are ^cooler. They 

'4Pnake use <^i k -only to ^t and lie upon;^»id 

'£zekiel spMks lOf it among the^ ntierchandise 

^hicii the Arabians brought to Tyre.f It is 

also mentioned aixjong the things provided for 

I>»vridJs tiefreshfflient, which woicdd incline one 

to think the Israelites used it in the camp^ for 

•i»*kDUsesthef had chairs. 

* * f'Rieir houses ;differed froto ours in all that we 

ise^ still 'ifthot'cotintries. Their roofe are flat, 

tme windows 'closed with lattices or curtains, 

dieyhave nb chimneys, and[ lie for Ae most part 

on a ground floof . » 

'!" We hav^-a g^at many pt'oofs in Scripture 

l}iat T0€^- were flat in artd about the lancl'of 

'Israel. Rahab hid the spies of Joshua upon 

the roof of the house.t When Samuel ac- 

qu^iated Sjjil that Grod had chosen hiirito h-e 
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*"2* Kings XX. 2. . + ji^k* ts^mUl^^Q. % Josh. ii. 6. 
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king:, he m^: him'lie all night u|>6n the tod 

of : the ihouse, ^Mrhich is sUU visual in hcft coud- 

tries.* David was walking upon the roof of 

his pdl£K:e, when he sawmthdieba bathiag.f 

•AVhen Absalom had rebelled against his father, 

he cauiied a tetit to be raised upon the roof of 

.th)8 santo palac<^, where he laty with his father^s 

^Qncjubihes.| .^JThis action was in a manner tab* 

Jog possiession of the kingdom, and made pub* 

4ic>t.Jto shew that he was determined never to 

iretutn: . to his duty. . They , ran to the top^ df 

jtl^irihou^ upon great alarms, as is plaiti from 

two pas6age3 in Isaiah.,^ All this shews the 

♦fe^soii of the law, that ordered a battlement to 

ibeyaised quite round th^ roof, lest any body 

'shoukl fall dlbwniarid be killed,|| and explains 

the expression, in the Gospel, tdiai you :k<wc 

heard in theieat\ publish on the. house-tops. Evfcry 

ihpuse was a scaffold ready buUt for any one 

that had a mind to make himself heard at ja 

distan<ce. : i 

Tlie casements of windows are taken notice 
of in the Prov<^rbs,f the Song. of .Solojuon,** 
and the story of the death of Ahaziah king xd 
Isrjgiel.tt When king Jehoiakim bui:nt jtjje 
book which Jereifliah had W;r}tten by the qrder 
of God, he was sitting in his winter house, with 
a fire on the hearth burning before him-JJ 
Whence,one may judge they had no chimneys;4§ 

: ... which 

. . ■ . , ... ' t 

* I.Sam, jx. 25. , - f:? Sam.xi. %, . t 2 Sam. ?cvi. 22. 
§ Isaiah x v. 5.' and xxii. 1 . |] Deiit. xxii." 8. 

1[ Prov, viii. 6. ** Song of Sol. ii. 9. ft 2 Kings i. 2. 
'' J$ ' Jcr. xxkW. 22. 

§^ The fire which the king had befQrehim, is supposed to have 
.^ ;.*. been 
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Itfakh rindeed are the' invention ' of cold ewun-. 
tai^s* In hot climates they were satisfied- with: 
stoves for the kitchen. .They made use of stond 
m buildings especially at Jerusalem, where it 
W^s vecy common, and they knew; how to* cut 
ilw into. very large pieces. There is mention 
piade, in Solomon's buildings, of stones eight 
or ten cubits long, that ^, twelve or fifteen feet j 
and those called costly stones are, doubtless, dif- 
ferent sorts of marble.* 

► The beauty of their buildings consisted less 
in ornaments placed in certain parts, than in 
the whole model; in cutting and joining the 

been in a moveable stove^ whence Uje Vulgate translate*? it, 
arula coram eo, plena pmiiis; aiid therefore had nolixt chim- 
ney to if. And that the antients had none Jias been asserted 
by several of* the learned, particularly by Manutius, in Cic. 
ram, 1. vii. ep. x. and Lipsiu^ Ep^ ad Belgas, iii. 75. and 
that the smoke went out at the windows, or at the tops 4)f 
the houses, C'atp, de Re Rust. c. xviii. sslvs, focum purum 
eircttmvcrsum, priu$quam cvhitum cat, habeat. The hearth 
could not be swept round, if it was, as with us, built in a 
chimney. Columella, 1. xi. c. ult. speaks of the smoke ad** 
hering to the cieiings over the hearth ; Fuligo, qufi> supra 
focos tectis inffOTf^, colligi debet, Seneca, cp. 90. describes 
stove tubes, then lately invented, placed round the walls of 
the rooms, to throw an equal warmth into them. On the 
other band. Pan, Barbarus, in his Comment on Vitruvius, 
and Ferrarius, i, 9* maintain that they often* had chimneys ; 
but only in the upper rooms, incoshationibus, which is a reason 
why no remains of them are found, the highest stories first 
&Umg to niin. Aristophanes Vesp. i. 2. 8. introduces ani 
old man, shut up by his son, endeavouring to escape up the 
chimney. Herodot. vii. p. 578, 579. mentions the /suii 
shining upon the hearth down the' chimney : and Applan. 
B. Ci civ. says, sofneof the proscribed hid theitiselves in jdlces; 
some in wells, some in chimneys. The reader may see more 
tn the above-cited authors. . ^ 

♦ 1 Kings vii. 9, 10, 

stones. 
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stones, they took care to haVe all ev«h atid "wUSi 
dressed by the level aiid square. This is i^hol 
Homer sajrs of the building he oommtends, aiMt 
this sort. of. beauty \i ^11 admired in the smtieM 
Egyptian edifices. Thd Israelites n^de vsd'df 
firagirantt woodsy sis cedor and cypress^ to l^raiifi 
$cot the insideiof the ihost {k>mpoii> boildiDM 
ai!kd to make the* cieiinifs arid pilUrs of.^ Tw 
was used in the temple, tod Soiomokf's psMdel^^'f 
and David says, that he dwdlls m a kifUse ^0^ 
da fyl to express tile magnificence 6f bib itplut- 
inents. 
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xjLS to Whaf regards the fafete, ttie IsrSelite^ 
ate sitting, as the Greeks did in Homer's time^ 
and it is necessary to take notice of it, to distinj 
guish one period from another. For afterwattis, 
that is to say, from the reign of the l^ersians, 
they ate lying upon beds,§ as the Persians, an* 
other eastern people did^ ftcm whoraf th€? 
Greeks and Romans also took the custom, BLe- 
^ar people did not eat till after their, Worky 
and pretty late. Wherefore eatifig and driidc.*^ 
ing early in the morrtiitg sigttifyJfttemperaAce^ 
•md debauchery iti Scripture. 1| Theif fo6d v<^as* 
plain. They connnonfy mention only e'^ting 

* 2 Sam. V. 11 . t Song of Sol. m. 6. 12 *S^. vU. i 
§ Esther i. 6,7, 8. || Isu^ v. 11. 

bread 



that the woi^ hf4ad isf ge««#idly «ke» m Seri[>^ 
Ittre fbf ail ^tt^ 6f tic^i^. Tbe^ brok^ th^hf 
bi^ad W$£&du{^ tufting ftj be6&«6« (he/ ihedtf 
UBse of iSohe biit smaHy kmg, tmer roltej i» h 
still <k)^ ini several cdttfiiiiefi. Tlvef fiftft ftVdui' 
that Bod« ^ai^€A Ruttt, ^^ <d kit h^r <irifik of 
the' same walfe# With- h^ young meii,- ^Ikt €(>ctl^ 
and eait ^«ith them, aiM di^ Kef^ fhorset iti^fh^ 
vi^i€ga# ;^ tod vTe sW,- 6y th^ €dmplimerit» shtf 
fii^e ii> t^Btti, that thb W» no small foroiir. • 
WemayjJudge of t^6k iSk>* t^wftAWi provn 
sfenS bjr the ^efreOMnefit D*«rid r^feeive^ it dif-i 
foment tf^d^'fVom At^I^ Ziba, and Bai'zill^% 
and by what i;<^as brought to him a« Hebitort.f 
The sortfr the^e iWefitioned are* bfedS dnd' tbifie, 
wheat and' harle^y fiouir df both,- fi^iii^, UMiUs^ 
parched corn, raisins^ dried Jigs^ honey ^ hMltr^ 
&Uf ' sheepi'oxeiiy stndfat calves. There is hi this 
aoc6uht a jgifeatt deat of corfl aind pulsei which 
Was also ftie nio^t co'i^MKyn food of fh6 ahf ieiM 
Egyptians/ ^d of th^ Romatis in the beM time^, 
tilrn^fir tfcey gave themsetVe^ it>6sf to hu^baridry.- 
fieftce cartief the illiisf /icnte' naihes df Fdbiu^y 
Pisoy Cieera, dhd LentiHus.% The stdvic* cf 
the Wi^ M^shelvs^fhe use tlie Israelites ffidd^ 
of ^ilk. Take care^ says bdr^ that tiioH km 
goafs milk dntfugh f&r thi^ fufdd^ fof the fbod ^ 
thy li^useMd, $ifidfef mdimMartie t& ihy rftd^ 

liol^ if Mra» tew^( fd ealf tt^hf t d6 ntfC 
fitki thaf k k ta«nti«iMd ttft l!)i6^ later thiii^. 

* Rutfi H. 9*, 14. f 1 Sarii. xx«r. It. 2Sam.xvr. l^.xvii.dK 
\ Clem. Alex. 2 Pse<fatg«iJ« \i%fa.e. , § IVov.xxvii. 27. 

It 
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It is believed di/e patients despi^ it> as too' 
dainty and light food for robust men.* Nei' 
ther does Homer- speak of it, . or the Greeks, m 
what they write relating to the heroic times. 
We hear but litUe of sauces, or .high-seasoned 
dishes, among the Hebrews. Their feasts con- 
sisted of substantial well-fed meat ; and they 
reckoned milk and honey their greatest dainties. 
Indeed, before sugar was brought from the In- 
dies, there was nothing known more agreeable 
to the taste than honey. They preserved fruiu 
in it) and n\ixed it in the nicest pastry. Instead 
of milk,, tibey • often mention . butter, that is, 
crcafn,..;»which is the; finest part of.it. Xbc 
offerings prescribed by the law shew, that, ever 
since the time of Moses, y. they had divers sorts of 
pastry,t soipe kneaded with oil, others with- 
outif. 

And here we must not omit the distinction 
of meats allowed or forbidden by the law. It was 
not peculiar to the Hebrews to abstain from 
certain animals out of a religious principle ; the 
neighbouring people did the same. Neither 
the Syrians nor Egyptians ate any fish; and 
some have thought it was superstition that 
made the antient Greeks not eat it. The Egyp- 
tians of Thebes would eat no mutton, because 
they worshipped Ammon under the shape of a 
ram :% ^^t they killed goats. In other places 
they abstained from goats' flesh, and sacrificed 
sheep. The Egyptian priests used no meat nor 

drink imported trom ioreign countries :§ and- 

* 

♦ Plafo, Rep. iii. f Lev. ii. 4^ 5, &c. ' } Herod, 1i. 

% Pprpbyr. Abstin, iv. . 

as 
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«s to th^ product of their own, besides Ush, 
they abstained ^from beaStS that have a found 
foot, or divided into -several toes, or- that have 
no horns; and birds that five Upon flesh. Many 
would eat nothing thdt had life : arid w the 
times of their purification* they would nbt touch 
so much as eggs, herbs, or garden shifF. None 
of the Egyptistns wouM eat beans.*' They ac!- 
counted swine unclean : -whoever touched one, 
though in passing by, washed himself and his 
clothes. Socrates', m his Commonwealth, reckons 
eating swine's flesh among the^si^perfluoiis things 
introduced by luxury .f Indeed, they are of ho 
use but fer tne table. Every 'hody knows that 
the Indian Bramins still neither eat ilor kill any 
sort of animal, and it is certain they have not 
done it for more than two tho\isand years. 

The law of Moses then had* nothing new or ex- 
traordinary in this point : the design of it was to 
keep the people within reasonable bounds, and 
to prevent tneir imitating the superstitions of 
some other nations, without leaving them quite 
at liberty, which they might have made an ill 
use of. For this abstinence from particular 
sorts of meat contributed to the preservation both 
«of their health and morals. It was not only 
to tame their untractable spirit that God im- 
posed this ydte, but to wean them from things 
that might beprejudicial. 'They were forbidden 
to eat blood or fat : both are hard of digestion : 
and though sttx>ng workiftg^ people, as thi Is- 
raelites, might fitid less fhc6hvenience from it 
than others, it was better to provide whole- 
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* Herod, li. f Plato ii. Rep, 

some 
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5pjHie.foj9(i for thefli, skice it w*s a pjfttter tf 

;i)^ph, wd *ffQr4s * vjejy gro$$ spcjcws of i»itri- 
fljefj: so ^ §sh that iis^ve no Sicales. TThje 50- 
K4 RWt is fat wd oijjr, wbcth^ir it 1^ tfin^^jr, as 
Jlb^t.pf ^1(5, or hard, as t^at <rf ^}*n»y, fi;?bale, or 
Xtthsfs of th^ $an>e I^iiHl- THi^us we 9197 €#sjjlf 
j^gcpypt for oipst of tl^se thk^s feeiog fprbid- 
dfia, W -CkweAs Alc;s;an4nWfS h^ fiH^eprv^.'^ 
' 4^^ to the mpr^ re^^oixs; all sensible |iepplf 
JjjLyjp ^ever f^c<:)wp^ gliUfCMiy a vipe ^at oijeht 
jffWPiMJUy to be guw-d^ .gainst, ^ t^e bej 
Xiing Qt pip$* ptfeeb. The JSppi^tk ip)tiil$:^p» 
StjTQij^^iy recppftme^^d temper^neie ; m^ Pkto 
4espaire4 of r^fpnning the manners of .^;^ SApi- 
lUajis. ^ iQBig as they ^t? ^re? great meajs ^d^y : 
but had he ^yied ja tjw^e l^ttejr tim^, how gr<?dt 
nmst his ^pnish^iient havje been, to jgin^per* 
^ns, Christi^r>s, professing the i^t^Qdt ppr}^ of 
:inannei;s ^^ ^y^ion pjF njiind, (eerfiMj tibi^- 
4selves^i«*^ y^ea ^.u^ or seven times in ijfie day! 
Jt is supposed, ]that what Pyth^gors^ .^inxed jftt 
iby enjoiaoing ab^tlne^ce, was to m?ke ipen jyat 
,;and disinterested, in ijisi^ tl>emsely^s to live oji 
'% little. N^(»v, p»e of the ^hief bmnches of 
^luttopy is a 4esi.i:e ^f yariety pf .di^h^$- Tpo 
jtnvch spon pa^s, but, ,9s variety j$ iiifinite, tjhe 
4esire ,after it is ingajfeiabie. T^rti*ttiw.con9ip]ce- 
.h^iuis a]l these reasons in the foUowJng pd^^si^c : 
Jftii^lfixi) takes army the use of some sorts. qf 
Meaty qi^id pronounces ereaiures unclean th(H XK^etc 
forn^riy h^jd quite qthenme^ ki us cmm4^ihAt 

I ■ • 

* 2 Pad. 1. Cassian. Instit. 5. f Pbt. Ep. vii, in Inil. 
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the design is to inure them to temperance, and look 
upon it as a restraint laid upon gluttons, who 
hankered after the cucumbers arid melons of 
Egypt, whilst they zvere eating the food of angels. 
Let us consider it too as a remedy at the same 
time against excess and impurity ^ the usual atten* 
dants of gluttony. It was partly likexvise to ex- 
tinguish the love of money, by taking away the pre- 
tence of its being necessary for providing of sus^ 
tenance. It was, finally, to enable men to fast 
with less inconvenience upon religious occasions, 
by using them to a moderate and plain diet. 



CHAP. IX. 

Their Purifications^ 

JL HE purifications prescribed by the law had 
the same foundation as the distinction of meats i 
The neighbouring people practised some of the 
like nature: among others the Egyptians, 
whose priests shaved off all their hair every 
three days, and washed their bodies all over 
twice in the nighty and two or three times a 
day.* The legal purifications of the Israelites 
were of advantage in preserving both their 
health and morals* The cleanness of the body 
is a symbol of the purity of soul : which is the 
reason that some devout people have affected to 
be dirty, to make themselves more despicable, 

^ Herod. !• ii. Porphyr* de Abstin* 

K • ^ and 
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and to shew the abhorrence they had of their 
sins the plainer by their outward appearance. 
' Thence too external purification is called sttncti- 
Jication, because it makes those observe, at 
Jeast, an outward purity, who draw near to holy 
•things. Nay, one may venture to say, that 
cleanliness is a natural consequence of virtue; 
since filthiness, for the most part, proceeds only 
- from sloth and meanness of spirit- 
Besides, cleanness is necessary to preserve 
. health and prevent sickness, especially in hot 
countries : accordingly we find people generally 
cleaner there. Heat inclines them to strip 
themselves, to bathe, and often change their 
clothes. But in the cold countries we are 
afraid both of the air and water, and are more* 
benumbed and sluggish. It is certain, the nas- 
tiness in which most of our lower sort of people 
live, especially the poorest and those that are in 
towns, either causes or increases many distepi- 
pers. What would be the consequence then in 
hot countries, where the air is sooner corrupted, 
. and the water more scarce ? Besides, the ap- 
tients made but little use of linen ; and woollen 
is not so easy to be cleansed. 

Here let us admire the wisdom and goodness 
of God, who gave his people laws that were 
useful so many different ways : for they served 
altogether to inure them to obedience, to keep 
them from superstition, to improve theix man- 
ners, and preserve their health. Thus, in the 
formation of plants and animals, we see many 
parts serve tor different uses. Now, it was a, 
matter of consequence that the precepts that 
enjoined cleanliness should make a part of their 
^-- " •- religion; 
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religion ; for as they related to what wais done 
within doors, and the most secret actions of life, 
nothing but the fear of God could keep the 
people frotn transgressing them. Yet God 
formed their conscience by these sensible things, 
and made it familiar to them to own that nothing 
is hidden from him, and that it is not sufficient 
to be pure in.tlie eyes of men alone. Tertullian 
understands these laws so, when he savs. He has 
precribed every thing y even in the common trans- 
actions of life^ and the behaviour of men both at 
home and abroad^ so far as to take notice of their 
very furniture and vessels ; so that meeting every 
where the precepts of the lazvj they might not be 
one moment zvithout the fear of God before them. 
And afterwards, to aid this laWy which zvas ra- 
ther light than burdensome^ the same goodness of 
God also instituted Prophets y who taught maxims 
worthy of him :^ Wash ye, make ye clean, 

PUT AWAY THE EVIL OF YOUR DOINGS FROM 

BEFORE MINE EYES, &c.f So that the people 
were sufficiently instructed in the meaning of all 
these ceremonies, and outward performances. . 
Tliis is the foundation of those laws which 
order bathing and washing one's clothes after 
having touched a dead body, or unclean crea- 
ture, and upon several other accidents. J Thence^ 
comes the purifying of vessels byin/ater or fire, 
and of houses where there appeared aiiy corrup- 
tion, and of women after child-bearing, and the 
separation of lepers ;§ though the white leprosy, 

* In Marc. 1. ii. c. 19. f Isaiah i. 16. 

J Lev. xi. 3 J, &c. xiii, 58. Numb. xxxl. 23, 

§ Lev, xiv. 48. lb. xii. lb. xiii. , 

K 2 which 
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which is the only sort mentioned in Scripture, 
is rather a deformity than an infectious disease.* 

It belonjgjed to the priests to separate lepers, 
to judge ofother legal impurities, and order the 
manner of their cleansine. Thus they practised 
a branch of physic ; and though physicians are 
sometimes mentioned in Scripture,t it is proba* 
ble surgeons are meant : for the antients made 
no distinction betwixt these two professions. 
The law speaks of them, when it condemns him 
that hurts another to pay the physician's char- 
ges: J and in other places we read of bandages, 
plaisters, and ointments ;§ but no where, that I 
can tell, of purges, or a course of physic. King 
Asa, who had the gout, is blamed for putting 
too much confidence in physicians. || l^erhaps 
the Israelites still followed the same maxims, as 
the Greeks of the heroic ages, when physicians, 
as Plato informs us,<|f applied themselves to no- 
thing but healing wounds by topical remedies, 
without prescribmg a regimen ; supposing that 
other illnesses would be prevented or easily got 
over by a good constitution, and the prudent 
management of the sick; as for wounds, they 
must of necessity happen sometimes from divers 
accident^, even in the course of hard labour 
only. 

The Israeto^^es avoided conversing with stran-^ 
gers, and it Was a consequence of those laws 
that enjoined purifications and distinction of 
m!2ats, For though most of their neighbours 

* Aug. ii. Quaest. Evang. 40. f Isaiah iii. 7, % Ex. xxi. 19. 
§ Isaiah i, 6. JereiQ, viii. 22. xhi. 1|, || 2Cbron. xvi. 12. 
q iii. IJep, 

had 
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had similar customs, they were not altogether 
the same. Thus, an Israelite had always a 
right to presume, that any stranger he met with • 
had eaten swine's flesh, or sacrifices offered to 
idols, or touched some unclean beast. Whence 
it came, that it was not lawful to eat with them, 
nor to go into their houses. This distance was 
also of consequence to their morals, serving as a 
fence against too great a familiarity with stran- 
gers, wnich is always pernicious to the genera- 
lity, and which was still more so at that time 
because of idolatry. The Egyptians were strict 
observers of this maxim: the Scripture takes 
notice that they would not eat with the He- 
brews :* and Herodotus says, they would nei- . 
ther salute a Greek, nor make use of his knife 
or plate.f The Mahometans have several cus- 
toms of the same nature at this day ; but the 
Hindoos have more, and observe them with the 
greatest superstition. 

They did not keep at an equal distance from 
all sorts of strangers, though they comprehended 
them all under the name of Goim or Gentiles. 
They had an aversion to all idolaters, especially 
those that were not circumcised : for they were 
not the only people that practised circumcision j 
it was used by all the descendants of Abraham, 
as the Ishmaelites, Midianites, and Idumeans ; 
and the Ammonites and Moabites that were de- 
scended from Lot, The Egyptians themselves, 
though their original was in no case the same 
with the Hebrews, looked upon circumcision as 

^ Gen. xliii. 32. f Herod, ii. } Herodot. Philo. 
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a necessary purification, and held those unclean 
that were not circumcised,* As for the Israelites, 
they bore with the uncircumcised that wor- 
shipped the true God, so far as to let them dwell 
in their land, provided they observed the laws 
of nature, and abstinence from blood. But if 
they got themselves circumcised, they were re- 
puted children of Abraham, and consequently 
obliged to observe the whole law of Moses. 
The Rabbins call these last proselytes of justice; 
and the faithful that were not circumcised, they 
call proselytes by abode, or NoachideSy^ as being 
obliged to observe no precepts but those that 
God gave to Noah when he came out of the ark. 
In Solomon's time there were one hundred and 
fifty three thousand proselytes in the land of 
Israel.f 

The strangers that the Israelites were most of 
aill obliged to avoid, were the nations that lay 
under a curse, as descended from Canaan, whom 
God had commanded them to root out. I find 
none but them, as I said before, with whom it 
Was not lawful to marry.J Moses married a 
Midianite.§ Boaz is commended for having 

* Selden de Jure Nat. f 2 Chron. ii. 17 

J Exod. xxxvi, 16. Deut. vii. 3. 
§ If our author's comment is right. Dr. Warburton is mis« 
taken, in saying Solomon transgressed a law of Moses, when 
he married Phariaoh's daughter. Div.^Leg, book iv. sect. v. 
2d Edit, And Dr. Jortm* might less admipe Theodoret's 
parallel between Moses and Christ, in that the former mar- 
ried an Ethiopian woman, and the latter espoused the church 
of the Grentiles. There was nothing so particular in the mar- 
riage of Moses ; and if there had been, the similitude, I think, 
would have been closer, if Moses had married two wives, 
for the Jews were the first-fruits of the Gospel. See Dr. 
Jortin's Remarks on Ecdes. Hist, vol. i. p. 209. 

married 
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married Ruth the Moabite. Absalom's mother 
was the king of Geshur's daughter.* Amasa 
was the son of an Ishmaelite, and of Abigail, 
David*s sister.f Solomon married the king of 
Egypt's daughter, soon after he came to the 
crown, and at the time when he was most in 
God's favour: J therefore what the Scripture 
afterwards says, to blame his marrying with 
strange women, must be understood of the Ca- 
naanitish women whom he married, and that, 
instead of endeavouring to convert them, he 
• paid them such a criminal complaisance as to 
worship their idols. 

Much more were marriages free among the 
Israelites, and it was not necessary for every o»e 
to marry in his own tribe, as many, even of the 
fathers of the church, have thought. This law 
was peculiar to heiresses, that inheritances 
might not be confounded. § Besides, David 

* 2 Sam, ill. 3. \ \ Chron. ii. 17. % 1 Kings iii. 1. xi. I. 

§ Heiresses were obliged to marry not only within their 
owii tribe, but within their own family. Numb, xxxvi. 6* 
IM them marry to tvhom they think best, only to the family of 
the TRIBE (or house) of tJteir fathers shall they marry. And 
that the Jews so understood the \&w, appears from Judith 
viii. 2. Tobit iii. 15. This I chose to observe, because a late 
ingenious writer, who would seem to have examined this 
point, says, it does not appear that there was any other obliga- 
tion even upon Heiresses, than to marry only within their aivn 
TRIBE. Dr. Middleton's reflections on the inconsistencies 
which are found in the four Evangelists, in his Works,^ Svq- 
vol. ii. p. 309. Not only the words of the law, and the 
practice of the Jews, but Grotius, and the other commenta- 
tors which he had before him, expressly taught him other- 
wise. See likewise Kidder's Dem. of the Messiah, part ii. 
p. 416 — 1,7. where the reader, if he pleases, may find three 
or four other of the Doctor's assertions fully confuted. 

married 
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married Michol the daughter of Saul, of the 
tribe of Benjamin: and another of his wives 
was Ahinoam of Jezreel, a city of the tribe of 
Ephraim. 



CHAP. X- 

Their Marriages and Women. 

AN the manner that the Israelites lived, mat* 
riage was no incumbrance to them : it was ra- 
' ther a convenience, as it was designed. The 
women were laborious as well as the men, and 
wrought in the house, whilst their husbands 
were at work in the fields. They dressed the 
victuals, and served them up, as appears from 
Homer and several passages in Scripture. When 
Samuel describes the manners of the kings to 
the people, he says, your king zvill take your 
daughters to be confectioners y and to be cooks ^ 
and to be bakers J^ The pretence which Amnott 
the son of David made use of to get his sister 
Tamar near him when he debauched her, was 
that he might eat meat at her handsjf which 
she dressed herself, notwithstanding she was a 
kind's daughter. 

The women made wearing apparel, and their 
common employment was weaving stuffs, as 
making cloth and tapestry is now. We see in 
Homer the instances of Penelope, Calypso, and 



* 1 Sam. xiii. 13. f 2 Sam. xiii. 6. 
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Circ^. There are'examples of it in Thecxrritus, 
Terence, and many 6ther authors.* But what 
appears most wonderful to me is, that this cus- 
tom was still retained at Rome, among the 
greatest ladies, in a very corrupt age : since Au* 
gustus commonly wore clothes of his wife's, sis^ 
tej's, and daughter's making.f For a proof out 
of Scripture, it is said that Samuel's mother 
made him a little coat, which she brought him 
upon festival days 5 J and we see the virtuous 
wife in the Proverbs seeking wool and flax, and 
laying her hands to the 'spxndle,§ and giving 
two suits of clothes to all her servants, || 

All this work is done under shelter, and in 
the house, and requires .not great strength of 
body: for which reason the antients did not 
think them fit employments for men, ' but left 
them to the women,.' as naturally more inclined 
to stay in the house, and neater, and fonder of 
such sort of things. And this is probably the 
reason why women were generally door-keepers, 
even to kings,^ Tehre was only one servant 
maid at the gate of king Ishbosheth,*^ who 

was 

♦Theoc. Id^ll. 15. Ter. HeauL Act ii. Sc.2. f Suet Aug. 73. 
J 1 Sara. XI. 19. § Prov. xxxi.^ 13, and 19. 

II Here our author follows the Vulgate, which translates 
Prov. XXX. 21. — Omnes emm dainestici ^us vestiti sunt dupli* 
cihus; and we, for all her homehold areclofhed uith scarlet ; 
anJd ip tlie. Margin, or doMe garments; for Q^'HtUt signiiies 
either ; but double clothing seems to be chiefly intended, be-i 
causa the clothing referred to is for a defence against ihacoid; 
in which case scarlet could avail no more than, any other 
colour } therefore our translation is evidently intpropcr, » 

fl^2Sam. iv. 5. \ 

** Et ostiaria domiis purgans triticum oSdormivit, 2 Sanj* 
rf, 5, Tlie reader must not expect to dud t\u% Vw QMx>a^Qi^ 
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was busy in picking com. And David, whet! 
he fled before Absalom, fcft ten women, whb 
were his concubines, to keep his palace. Hie 
wbmen lived separated from the men, and very 
retired, especially widows.^ Judith lived in 
this manner, shut up with her women in an * 
apartment upon the top of the house,f and so 
did Penelope in Homer. 

The Israelites made^eat feasts and rejoicings 
at their weddings. Iney were so drest out, 
that David could find no fitter comparison to 
describe the splendour of the sun by, than that 
of a bridegroom. The feast lasted seven days ; 
which we see as early as the times of the Patri- 
archs. When Jacob complained that they had 
given him Leah for Rachel, Laban said to him, 
Fulfil the zoeek of (lie marriage, i Samsori, hav-* 
ing married a Philistine, made feasts for seven 
days, and the seventh day the feast ended.§ 
When young Tobias had a mind to go home,* 
his father-in-law pressed him to stay two Weeksj 
doubling the usual time, because they were ne- 
ver to see one another again. || This is the coiv* 
stant tradition of the Jews, and their practice is 

because the Hebrew has it not The Vulgate took it from 
the Seventy. However, what our author asserts is notorious : 
for the women spoken of, £xod. xxxviii. 8. were probably 
door-keepers, as well as (hose who assembled at the door qf 
ike tabernacle of the congregation, 1 Sam. ii. ^. Athenseus 
says the k«ep^s of the kJng*8 palace in Persia were women;, 
1. xii, Deipnos, c. ii. and Chardin says it was so lately^ 
And the damsel that kept the door in the Gospel, John xviii. 
n* everybody remembers, 

♦ 2 Sam. XV. 16. t Judith viii. 5. % Gen, xxix. 27. 
$ Jwdg, ;dv, 12, &c, II Tobit viii. 20'. 

agreeable 
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^reeable to it.* Whoever thoroughly studies 
the Song of .Solomon, will find seven days 
plainly pointied out> to represent the first week 
.of his marriagejf • . 

We see in >:tHe same Song, the friends of the 
bridegroom and the companions of the bride, 
whp were always at the feast.f He had young 
men to rejoice with him, and she young wo- 
inen.§ In the Gospel, there is mention made 
of the bridegroom's friends, and of the virgins 
who went forth to meet the bride and bride- 
groom.n He wore a crown in token of joy, 
and she too,^' according to the Jewish tra- 
dition*** They were conducted with instru- 
ments of music, and their company carried 
branches of myrtle and palm-tree in their 
hands.ff 

As for ' any thing fistrther, we do not find that 
their marriages were attended with anv reli- 
gious ceremonyi except the prayers of tne fa- 
ther, of the family, and the standers by, to beg 
the blessing of God. We have examples of it 
. in the marriage of Rebecca with Isaac, J J of 
Ruth with Boaz,$§ and of Sara with Tobia&Hn 



* Cod. Talm. PiAe Aboth, cap* xvi. ' 

t Seld. Uxqr Heb. ii. c. 3. Buxtorf. Syn. Jud, c. 28. 

X Song of Sol. V. I. § Jud/xiv. 11. Jeph. iii. 29., 

II Matt. IX. 15.' XXV. ^ Isaiah Ixi. 10. The Chaldee pa- 
■raphrast renders it, as the high priest is adorned with his vest-' 
ments, that is, magnificently, which the Vulgate translates, 
quasi^fonsum d^qrcUw^ carqnd, and the Seventy in the same 
manner: and theim our author follows, according to custom. 

tt Pirke Aboth. c. xis;. Selden. c. xv. Xt ^^* ^^' ^* 
5§Ruthiv. lU Kli Tab. vu. 13. 
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We do not see that there were any sacrifices 
offered upon the occasion^ that they "went to 
the temple, or sent for the priests: all ytu 
transacted betwixt the relations and friends: 
so that it was no more than a civil contract. 

As to circumcision, it was really a religious 
act, and absolutely necessary, at that time, for 
all that would enter into the covenant of Ahnn 
ham* But yet it was performed in private 
houses, without the ministry of Priests or Levites. 
If any body of a public cnaracter was sent for, 
it was a sort of surgeon used to the operation^ 
whom they called Moled: and such sort of peo- 
ple the Jews have still. In all these ceremonies 
we must take care not to be imposed upon by 
.modem pictures,, as I said about clothes. 

The Israelites were so far from being afraid 
of plent;^ of children, that if was what .they 
wished for. Besides tlieir natural inclination, 
they had great motives to it from the law. They 
knew that God, when he created the world, and 
repaired it ^tef the deluge, iiad said. Increase 
and multiply in the earth ; that he had promised 
Abraham a numerous posterity : in a word, that 
from among them was to be bom the Saviour of 
the world ; we may add to this, that they were 
not influenced by those nanow considerations, 
which make the blessing of children now a 
days looked upon as a misfortune. 

By reason of their frugal way of life, they 
were at small expence in feeding them whilst 
they were little, and less in clothmg them, for 
in those hot countries they often 'let them go 
naked ; and when they grew up, they helped 
them in their work| and saved the expence of 

slaves 
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slaves ot hired servants: and indeed they had 
but few slaves in proportion to their work. 
Ziba, Saul's servant, ploughed Mephibosheth*s 
estate with his fifteen sons and twenty servants.* 
They were in no paih about providing for their 
children, siiKe they had no fortunes to raise for 

. them : all their ambition was to leave their chil- 
dren the inheritance they had received from their 
ancestors, better cultivated if possiblej, and witfi 
a larger stock upon it. As for the dau|;hter9t 
they never inherited but in default of male 
issue ;t they were sought in marriage more upon 
account of their families than their riches. 

It was therefore a convenience, as well as ah 
honour, to have a great many children. He 

-was esteemed happy, who saw himself father of 
a large family, J and surroimded with a great 
number of children, and grand-children, always 
ready to receive his instructions and execute his 
commands ; and was under no apprehension of 
having* his name forgotteji whilst his posterity 

• subsisted. Children's children are the crarvn 6f 

. old men A says the Scripture ; and when it takes 
notice of^^the number or children, it is commonly 

. in praise of their parents : as those two judges of 
Israel, one of whom had thirty sons, the other 

. forty, and thirty grand-sons ;|| as David, nhie- 
tcen of whose sons are named,i[f besides those 
that he had by his concubines ; Rehoboam, who 

. had twenty-eight sons and sixty daughters,** and 
Abia, who had twenty-two sons and sixteen 

♦ 2 Sam. ix. 10. f Nutnb. xxvii. 8. J Psalm cxxvii. 3, 4, 6. 
§ Prcn'. xvii. 6. (| Judg.x. 4. xiL 14. f^ 1 Chron. iii. I, &c. 
*«2Chron. xi.21. 
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daughters.* In the same manner the Poets 

niake mention of the fifty sons of Priamus, for 

the Greeks had no less esteem for fruitfulness. 

Virginity, considered as a virtue, was at that 

.time little known, and looked upon in the same 

ligKtwith sterility; and the women that died 

.unmarried, were reckoned unfortunate. Electra, 

in Sophocles, bemoans herself expressly upon it, 

and this was the occasion of tne repinmg rf 

Jephtha's daughter.f Hence, barrenness came 

!to be a reproach to married women, as we see 

by Samuel's mother, and many others.^ This 

misfortune was looked upon a& a cur$e from 

God. 

This care for posterity was the founda,tion of 
the law that enjoined a man to marry his bro- 
ther's widow, when he died without children. 
^ law, existing in the Patriardial tinpie^, as. ap- 
.pear$ by the story of Tamar;§ and looked upop 
s(s a duty, that the name of the deceased xuigfat 
not be forgotten : and so the children were reck- 
oned his by a sort of adoption. From hence pro- 
ceed the two genealogies of Jesus Christ; one, 
accprding to St. Matthew ; and the other ac- 
cording to St. Luk^.jl For thus it was found, 
that Joseph had two fathers, one by whom he 
was begotten, and the other by legal adoption. 
Besides, the marrying a sister-in-law was not 
contrary to the first law of nature, which allowed 
marrying even one's own sister, before God 
forbad it. 

It was the desire of having a great number of 

♦ 2 Chron. xiii. 21. fJudg.xi. 31. J 1 Sam. i. 
§ Gen. xxxviii. 8. || Matt. i. Luke iii. 

children, 
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children^ that induced the Israelites to take se-^ 
verail wWen at a time : which they esteemed an 
honour, and sign of dignity. It is thus that 
Isaiah, to shew how much valued those of Grbd*a 
people should be, whom he should prcserrc, 
says, that seven women shall take hold of me 
man,*" offering to live at their own expence, 
provided they had the honour to be called bir 
nis name. Thus it is likewise said, that Reho-i 
boam had eighteen wives and threescore concu- 
bines, and that he gave many wives to his son 
Abia, whom he chose for his successor-^ 

They were yet very sparing in the use of 
marriage ; they did not only abstain from it, 
whilst their wives were big with child, and 
otherwise indisposed, but all the time they were 
nurses, for two or three years together : and mb- 
thers did not often dispense with themselves front 

giving suck to their own children. We find but 
iree nurses mentioned in the Scripture^ that is; 
Rebecca's,:!; Mephibosheth's, § and she that 
nuSrsed Joash king of Judah.|| 

We ought not then to wonder that God tole^ 
rated polygamy, which was introduced before 
the deluge,^ though it was contrary to the first 
institution of marriage. For when it was insti-* 
tuted in the ten?estrial paradise, there was yet no 
Concupiscence. Polygamy then was like divorces; 
which Jesus Christ told the Jews had never 
been allowed them bijt for the hardness of thdf 
hearts.** Besides wives, they had likewise con- 

* Isaiah iv. 1. f 2 Chron. xi. 21, 23. J Gen. xxiv. 59. 
1 2 Sam. iv. 4. | 2 Kings xi. 2. ^ Gen. iv. 19. 



♦* Matt xix. 8. 
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cubbies, who were, commonly, slaves; lawful 
wives. had no other advantage over them^ than 
the honour of having then: children pretend to 
the inheritance. So that the name of concubinage 
bad no ill signification, as with us. It was only 
a less solemn wedding. 

This liberty, besides, was very far from ren- 
dering the state of matrimony more convenient; 
it made the yoke of it much heavier. A husband 
could not so equally divide his heart amongst 
many wives, as to please them all ; which obli^ 
him to govern them in an absolute manner, as 
the eastern people still do. So that there was 
pb longer any equality, friendship, or society iir 
marriage. It w^s still harder for the rival wives 
to agree amongst themselves^ there was no end 
of divisions, cabals> and domestic quarrels. 
AH the children of one wife had so many mo- 
thers-in-law, as their father had more wives: 
each espoused the interest of it*s own mother, 
and looked upon the children of, the other wives 
as strangers or enemies. From hence comes the 
way of Speaking so common in Scripture, it is 
my brother and the son of my motlier. We see 
examples of these divisions in the family of Da^ 
vid, and still worse in that of Herod. 

The liberty of being $et loose by divorce, had 
also very bad consequences. People engaged 
themselves more unwarily, and took less pains 
to please one another; and a man had it in his 
power to have so many wives, that it was no 
better than an excuse for debauchery. We 
know the disorder there was at Rome, after the 
decay of the commonwealth ; whereas, whilst 
good manners subsisted there, that is, till the 
, •■ • :" ■ ; year 
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year 553 irom ithe {bundalioiii^ there was no 
mich thing as a dizvorce heard .ot', though it was 
^permitted by the laws.* The children suffered 
-very much by it too : they were orphans, even 
whilst their father and mother were livinff, and 
rcould scarcely avoid being hated by one otthem, 
«nd si^ng with one or the other. 



CHAP. Xf. 
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Tke Education €jf iheir Children^ their Exercises^ 

and Studies. . 

T. "' ' ' ' •• ■ . 

HE Education of Children seem^ to have 

•been veiy nearly the same among the Israelites 

as that ot the Egyptians, and the most antient 

Greeks-t They'iormed their body by fabour 

^nd exercise, aird their mind by letters and mu- 

»sic. Strength of body was greatly esteemed; 

and it is that for which .soldiers are mostly com- 

tnended- hi Scripture, as David^s vaKant men 

are. J Foot-racing must h^e been one of their 

-chief exercises, since men were known hy their 

running at a distance, as those who brought the 

news of Absalom's defeat: the^ mu^t needs 

have seen them run often.§ It is also said of 

Asahel> Joab's brother, thai he was as light of 

•foot as a wild roe.|| Zechariah speaks of a bur- 

-demtrme stone ^ which St. Jerom takes for one 

of those stones which served to try men's strength 



♦ Gelliusiv. c. 3. f Pkrto Rep. 2, S. . J 2 Chron. vii. 2. 
§ 2 Sam. xviii. 27. || 2 Sam. ii. 18. ^ Zech, Yi\, ^. 
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by seeing who could lift it highest.* For 
.which reason one may imagine they haid that 
{5prt of exercise, The example of Jonathan 
shew5 they used to ej^ercise themselves m shoot- . 
ing with the bow.f 
. But they did not make the exercise of the 
body their main business like the Gr^peks, who 
reduced it to a profession and studied the great- 
est improvements in it. They called this art 
gymnasticy because. they exercised themselves 
7iafcedy and the schools gj/m7iasiay which were 
spacious, magnificent, and built at ^ gr^at ex- 
pence. There the best masters, with many 
assistants under them, formed, the .bodies of 
young people by a very exact discipline .an4 
regular exercise. Some took such delight in it, 
that they practised nothing else all their live^ 
fmd were' wrestlers, &c. by profession. By this 
means they acquired prodigious strength, and 
brought their bodies into such exact shape, ths^t 
they served as models for the finest statues. 
But in other respects it made them brutal, and 
incapable of any application of mind ; nor were 
they even fit for war, or any sort of enterprise 
that deprived them of their usual diet or rest, or 
put them at all out of their regular way of liv- 
ing. The Hebrews were too seriousi to give 
into these niceties ; and it was an odious no- 
velty to them, when there was an academy built 
fit Jerusalem, under Antiochus Epiphanes, after 
the Greek fa^hipn.ij; They WCfe ^piitcnit witji 



* St. Jerom. in locum. f l Sam. xx. 20, 

J I Mace. i. 14. 2 Mace. iv. 12. 
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field labour, and some military exercises, as 
were the Romans. 

Nor had they occasion for hard study to im- 
prove their mind, if by study we understand the 
knowledge of several languages, and reading 
many books, as we commonly mean by it. For 
they despised learning foreign languages, be- 
cause that was as much in the power of slaves 
as those of higher rank.* Their native language 
was sufficient for them, that is, the Hebrew, in 
which the Scripture is written. It has a resem- 
blance of their manners ; the words of it are' 
plain, all derived from few roots, and uncom* 
pounded : it has a wonderful luxuriance in its 
verbs, most of which express whole phrases. 
To be greats to make great, to be made great, are 
all simple words, which no translation can fully • 
express* • Most of the prepositions and pro- 
nouns are no more than smgle letters added to 
the beginning or end of other words* It is the 
most concise language we know, and conse- 
quently comes nearest to the converse of spirits, 
who have little need of words to make them- 
selves understood : the expressions are clear and 
weighty, they convey distinct and sensible ideas, 
and the farthest from bombast of all others. 

The genius of this language is to make one' 
proposition follow another, without suspending 
the sense, or perplexing us with long periods, 
which maJces the style extremely clear. TTience 
it comes, that in their narrations, those that are 
concerned in them speak with the utmost plaih- 

* Joseph. XX. in fine. 

M 2 x^'^^* 
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ness, and in their own persons, and dornoi sctu^* 
pie to use repetitions. They alnfiost constant^ 
relate the sanie thing: in the same wotds* Andv 
this is what makes U8^ at first, think the Scsi|i^ 
ture style flat and heav}^; but it is in realty a 
mark of good sense^. sohdity, and a cleaar he^A^ 
in those who spoke in that manner. Thouj^ 
the style of the sacred bodes is very .difieren^ 
we do not find that the language aitevedy ftovi 
the time of Moses to tbe Babylonish captivi^. 

All their grammar then constsitedv likd that of 
themost antieut£^reeks^ in speaking their •wnlaiiK- 
guage well, and in writmg and reading it eonrect^^ 
ly ; with this difference; &at it does not appeair tbcjr 
had reduced it into an art, and leamt it by rules* 
Their letters were liiOs^ which we call at* pK* 
*sent Samaritan, because tl&e Samarttans haver 
preserved them : and as they do not run weU^ 
nor are easy to shape> it may reasonably be- 
doubted^ whether it was very commonr amonsBt 
the Israelites to know how to write: and uicr 
rather, as learned men are called in Scripture 
Sopherim^ that is to say,. Scribes> accofdingi fo' 
the old translations. Labouring people, too, 
have much less occasion for writmg> than mer- 
chants and men of business. But it is probable,, 
that most of them luiewbow to read; since it 
was recommendedto ail td learn the law of God^ 
apd meditate upon it day and night :^ and this 
study was their whote employment upon tb^ 
Sabbath days.-f 
This book alone was safikient to instruct 

t Joseph, cont. iipp, i. 6. Orig. cont. Cels. lib. iv. 

them 
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tiiem thoroughly ; ^ they saw in h the htstoiy^ of 
the world) tul.^eu; settlement in the promised 
lend, the rise of all the nations which they knew, 
aod more especially of tho^e ifiiejt were most 
CQUqemed to be best aie(|Bainted with, ^ de^ 
Sceadant^ of Lot^ Abraham^ Islmubd, and Esan. 
There they saw the whole of their ieligion-9 its 
doctyines^ ceiemonies, imtd moral, precepts, tad 
diere they found, their civil laws^ This volume 
s^ctee, which is the pentatetich or five boolcs ci 
Moses, contained all that they were obliged t9 
know. Not because they had not many odier 
books: for, to omit &o$e of Jodiiia, Jixigei^ 
Samuel, and several thatt wese written adfter; in^ 
Ib^! time of Moses^ the book cf the tears af the 
Jjdrd^ is mentioned, a(nd in other places tke 
hook of Jasker,f the books of kincs> often refer 
to die chronicles of the kings of Judah and Israel. 
Solomon wrote diree thousand parables, and one 
^usand and five songs: J he wrote treatises 
upon all sorts of plants and animals^ and he him- 

* Nttcnb. xxi* 14. 
f JosK. X. IS. aoid 2 Sam. i. Id.-^Our author caBs 1^ 
Zivre des jtistes, after the Vulgate : but the Chaldee para- 
phmst^ Tfc hook of the law r th« Syriac, iVit book of Omtickt, ' 
in one plaoe ; aiid. The book <f Aslnr, in theotlier. Now it * 
may .becloubted^ whether £^y of these, co^e up to the origin* 

nal *W^mSD that is> literally, Th^ book qf ike vpright, «r 
The book tuhick is right, as the Seventy seem to have under 
sidod it, by translating it vjAwSil^Xm m sv&vf. The sacred 
wriH^ appeals to the authentic copy of Joshua aiid Samuet 
that was preserved by the high-priest, as the law was, Deut. 
xxxi. 26. and xvii. 1 8« it may be, in the tabernacle or the 
temple, for Josephus,' when he mentions the sun's standing 
stiU; Ant. 1. V. ctfp. i. sa/s. This it tnanifcsi hy the 'u;riting9 
deposUed.in the ttmple. 

X I Kings iv. 32, 33. 
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s6lf complains that of making books there is no 
end.* All these, and perhaps many others that 
we never heard of, are lost 5 as those of the 
ptiansy Syrians, and other eastern people, 
only books that remain of so great antiquity^ 
are such a& God dictated to his prophets> and 
has preserved by a particular providence.. 

It is not at all likely that the Israelites studied* 
the books of foreigners, from w^hom they were 
90 careful to separate themselves. And this 
study might have been dangerous; since it would 
have teught them the impious and extravagant 
fables or which the theology of idolaters W3S 
composed. But they abhorred it to that degree 
that they would not so much as pronounce the 
name of false gods,t and, if they made part of 
any proper names, they changed them. J Thus 
they said Ishbosheth and Mephibosheth, for 
Eshbaal and Meribbaal ; Bethhaven for Bethel ; 
and Beelzebub instead of Beelscmen.§ These 
fables, which comprehbnd the whole doctrine of 
false religions, were a heap of lies established by 
long tradition upon the foundations of ant lent 
truths, and embellished by the invention of 
poets: mothers and nurses taught them to their 
children from their cradle, and sung them at 
their religious worship and feasts. ITie wisest 
of the heathens saw plainly that they tended only 
to create a contempt of the divinity, and cor- 
ruption of manners: but the evil was past 
remedy. II 



* Eccles. xii. 12. f Psal. xvi. i, J Wisdom xiv, 27. 
§ 1 Chron. viii. 33, U. \\ Plato Rep. ii. m fine et init. JiL. ^ 

The 
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The Israelites were the only people tlimt re- 
lated truths to their children, capable of inspiring 
ihem with the fear and love of GQd,:and exciting 
them to virtue. All their traditions were noble 
^nd useful. Not but they made use of parables 
and riddles, besides- simple narrations, to teach 
•truths of great importance, especially to morality. 
It was a practice among the ingenious to pro- 
pound riddles to one another, as we sec by the 
instances of Samson,* and the queen of Sheba-f 
The Greeks tell us the same thing of their first 
sages, J They made use too of these fables, as 
Esop did, the fiction of which i? so plaii^ that it 
can impose upon na body. We nave tVro of 
them in Scripture, Jotham's the son of Gideon,§ v 
and that ot Joash king of Israel.jl But the 
chief use of allegories and a figurative way of 
speaking was to comprehend the maxims of 
morality in few words and under agreeable 
images, that children might learn them- more 
easily ; and such are the parables or proverbs of 
which the books of Solomon are composed. 

These parables are commonly expressed in 
verse, and the verses were made to be sung ; for 
which reason, I believe, the Israelites learnt 
niu^ic too. I judge of them by the Greeks, 
who had all their learning and politene3s from 
the eastern people. Now it is certain that the 
Greeks taught their children both to sing and 
play upon instruments. This study is the most 
antient of ^11 others. Before the use of letters 

* Judg. xiv. 14. t 1 Kings x. 1. 

I Plutarch. Comm. Sept. Sap. § Judg. ix. 8. 

II 2 Kings xiv. 9. 
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the memory of great actions was preseired by 
909g8. The Gauls and Germans retained the 
same custom in the times of the K omans, and k 
3s still preserved amone the people oi America: 
and formerly prevailed much among the Ifift* 
cloos, Persians, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch* 

Though the Hebrews had letters, they fcnevT 
that words in measure and set to a tune wcK 
always best remembered, and from thence pio- 
ceeded that great care whidi they always todc 
to compose songs upon any important event tbit 
had happened to them... Such are those two 
songs^ (^ M6ses, one at passing through the Red 
Sea,^ the other when ne died, to recommend 
the observation of the law.f Such likewite h 
that of Deborah,]: that of SamuePs motberi§ 
and many others : but, above all, the PsalnM <x 
David. Tliese poems are wonderfully instinc- 
tive, full of the praises of God, the remembnace 
of his loving kmdness, besides moral precepli, 
and such sentiments as a good man ought to 
have in every station of life. Thus, the mott 
importtot truths, and exalted notions, were 
agreeably instilled into the minds of children by 
poetry set to music. 

And that was die right use of them. God, 
who created great geniuses and fine voices, de* 
signed, without doubt, that the owners should 
employ them to recommend virtue, and not to 
ft)rnent criminal passions. The Greeks them- 
selves own, that the most antient and best sort 
of poetry was th^ lyric, that is to say, hymns 

* Exod, XV. t DcuU xsxiu X J^lg- ^- § 1 Sam. ii. 

and 
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and odes in praise of the Deity, and to inspiro 
virtue.* Dramatic poetry, which coiisists onl/ 
In imitation^ and aims at nothing but to divert 
by moving the passions, was of wter invention. 
We see nothing of it among the Hebrews; and 
though Solomon in hi^ Song makes difTerent per- 
sons speak, it is more to express their sentiments 
fn a lively nianner, than to represent /an action* 
as IS done in theatrical performances. 

There are ho remains of the Hebrew music, 
but there are several of the structure of "their 
verse :f and if we may judge of the beauty of 
their songs by ttxal of the words, they jnust have 
been excellent ; grave and serious, but affecting 
and diversified ; and where s^nse aiid soiiud are 
i>ften verj^ bappily combined* And if we may 
form an opinion of them ^om their effects, the 
Scripture seems to impute supernatural ones to 
them. We see their music charmed evil spi- 
rits, by the instance of Saul, who found himself 
well and refreshed when David played upon 
fhe harp.t The sound of their instruments 
iikewise becanae a means which the Spirit of 
Cfod sometimes used, when he ^pake by the 
J>rophets, as we find by the example of those 
Whom Saul naet, as Samuel had toretold, an4 
with whom he himself entered into holy transr 
ports of joyj§ and by that of Elisha, who asked 
lor a pfeyer upon a minstrel, that he might 
(irophesy :|l that is, this music appeased the mo* 

* Plato leg. vii. 
• f See IjowiWs DiJisertation on the Poetry ofthe Hebrews ; 
and Kennicot's Hebrew Bible. 

X 1 Sam. xvi. Q^^ § 1 3»m. x. 5. |j 2 Kings iii. 1^. 
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tion of the spirits and humours which the devil 
had troubled in those whom God had per- 
mitted him to act upon : and such hearts as it 
found quiet and pure, it lifted up to God, and 
warmed them, and so disposed them to receive 
the powerful impressiqps of his spirit the more 
effectually. The Greeks tell us of the wonder- 
ful effects of their music to excite or calm the 
passions, and, unless we contradict all histoty. 
It must be owned that the music of the antients 
was more affecting than ours. 

Not that it was an uncommon thing amongst 
them, for they were all mUsicians : and, to con^ 
fine myself to the Hebrews, and speak only of 
such as were professed musicians, there were in 
David's time four thousand Levites appointed 
for that purpose only,* under the direction of 
tzvo hundred and eighly-eight masters,t the chief 
of whom were Asaph, Heman, Idithun, so oftcii 
named in the titles of the Psalms. David him- 
self was a great poet, and excellent musician j 
and it is very well known how much the iuqli** 
nation of kings conduces to the improvement of 
' arts. They Yiad great variety of wind instrur 
ments, as trumpets, and flutes of different sorts j 
drums, and instruments with strings. The two 
that are most frequently mentioned, are canour 
and nabely which the GJreeks have changed into 
cinyra and nabla. So that when we represent 
David with a harp, it is only by guess. They 
had instruments of eight and ten strings. 

The singing of the Greeks was accompanied 
witli dancing J for th^t is the meaning of the 

♦ 1 Chron* xxiii. 5. f Ibid* *xv, 7, 

word 
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word chorea or choir, which the Latins have 
taken from the Greeks, and which signified with 
them, a company of dancers clothed and decked 
out in the same manner. * They sang together, 
and danced in a ring, being sorted according to 
their age and sex, young men and maids, old 
men and wives, without mixing one with the 
other. . Now, it is not to be supposed that the 
Hebrew dances were less modest. — Choirs are 
mentioned at the procession which David made 
to carry the ark into SioUy and upon occasion of 
several victories, where it is said tnat the msddens 
came out of the cities dancing ind singing.* 

I do not perceive that the Israelites had any 
public schools, or that the young men went from 
their father's house to study. Their laborious 
way of living did not admit of it. Their fathers 
had occasion for their assistance in their work, 
and brought them up to it from their childhood. 
So the word school, in Greek, signifies leisure, 
as being the place where such people met, who, 
having no urgent business, endeavoured to 
amuse themselves in an innocent manner: and 
the Latin word ludus, which signifies play, con- 
veys the same idea. I imagine, then, that their 
learning was chiefly acquired from the conver- 
sation of their fathers and old men, without 
much reading or.reo;ular lessons. 

Parents were obliged to inform their children 
of the great things God had done for them and 
their fathers : and upon that account, the law 
commanded them so often to explain the reasons 
of their feasts and other religious ceremonies.f 

* Sam. vi. 5;i^, 15. f Dout. vi. 7, 20. 

N 2 Tt«.^^ 
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These instruction^^ thus joined to sensible ob- 
je(^ts, and so frequently repeated, could not £iil 
CX having their due weight, lliey taught thqnv 
besides^ every thins relating to husbandry, add? 
itig continual practice to their lessons. Aod wf 
cannot doubt of tbcir bemg very expert in il^ 
Cphs^ering that for so xuanv ages it was their 
sole employment. Now^ though this art be 
f^llo^y4;d amongst us,^b;|^ dull people, th^ ^i* 
46m reHect upon any t^ng^ it nevertheless cb^^ 
tains a great extent of knowledge, much nior^ 
uscfuj to mankind than that speculative, sort 
which is reckoned learning. And though we 
were to allow nothing to be science, but what 
we find in books, both the antients and ^odeivs 
have written suiHcient on this subject to ii^ 
commend it to our esteem. 

An Israelite, therefore, who, by the traditiog 
of his fathers^ by his own experience^ and sqaii^ 
reading, was instructed in his religion;, the laws 
that he was to regelate his life by, and Uie hlistoty 
df hi§ own nation, who knew how to provide 
himselif with all the necessaries of life, who tho^ 
irpilghly understood the nature of different soils, 
and the plants that aire proper for them, the mc-r 
thod and time to be observed in planting theiuj 
wha): precautions are to be taken against the se^ 
veral accidents that destroy the fruits of the earjtb,; 
how they are to be gathered and preserved ; yAio 
understood the nature of cattle^ how they are ta 
be fed, the, distempers they are liable to, with 
the cur^ of them# and many other things of the 
same kind^ which most of those that reckon 
themselves men of breeding and letters know 
nothing of; this honest Israelite, mqthinks, 

would 
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( wouM be full as^ va^uabl>e a v^vij ^ one hre4 ift 
t our ion^ofK:ourt9 ^xchequer^ or ip ^ wra^gk 
9f the schools. For it mu^t be owned, diitf ia 
thf se latter ages curious stuiki l^ve been too 
£ur divided i^om those th^t alt useful $ Uie culti^ 
vation of the uu|id^ and the improvwiei:^ oif tihe 
nuHiiuers^ ^om a due regard to one'^ busjbew 
and health. Most of those whp are so «<4kilt 
Qus about their intelldcts, take too^ little cau^ of ^ 
their persons, and become unfit ior action and 
ImxIUy labour* Nay^ many grow so effeittjjgjitie^ 
by giving themselves to music^ poetiy,. Aod 
other studies of a curious natune^ ^t». wi^ a 
very high opinion of their fine genius and ptc^ 
tended merk^ they lead an inactive and despit 
cable life. 

There were, however, some Israelites that 
apf^ed theiHselves particularly to study, aid 
Oiay be called learned men, according to out 
own ideas* It is said, that in David's tinra 
there were meu in tlie tribe <^ Issachar u^hQ kadt 
undersiOHdifig of tfi^ times to Ifnou? what Jsmek 
i^ught to do.* And commentators say ths^ tintcf 
observed the stars, to regulate the feasts and the 
whole course of the year by them. The pro- 
phet Mal^chi says of priests in general that 
their Mfis should keep knowledge^ and; (hat tke^. 
timdd seek the law at their mouth. f Oneojf 
thrir chief functions therefore was to teach the 
low of God in the meetings which were held in 
every city on the sabbath-day, and which tlie 
Cfieeks called sy?wgogues oxchurehe^jX f^ ^th 

♦ 1 Chron, xii. 32. f Malachi ii. 7. 

^ Orig. cont. Cels. I. i\\ 
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words signify almost the same thing. Other 
kamed men were appointed to speak there too, 
especially such as were acknowledged to be 
prophets, inspired by God. These were the 
public schools of the Israelites, where they did 
not teach curious knowledge, but religion and 
good manners ; where they did not instruct 
children only, and some particular persons who 
liad nothing else to do, but the people in gene- 
ral. Such were the Schools ot the Prophets 
at Naioth in Ramah, where Samuel presided, 
1 Sam. xix. 19, 20, &;c. and at Bethel, where 
Elnah and Elisha gave public instructions. 

None but the priests and prophets undertook 
to compose, especially history.* It was the same 
in Egypt. Their priests renounced all worldly 
affairs. They led a very se^rious and retired life, 
wholly employed in tlie service of the gods, 
and the study of wisdom. They spent the day 
in the offices of religion, and the night in ma- 
thematical contemplations, for so they called 
the study of the heavens. None but they wrote 
history. So the most antient Ronian histories 
were the annals of their high-priests. 

We see in Scripture history the character of 
their authors. It appears that they were very 
serious and very wise men ; olid, and of great 
e^^perience, and well informed of what passed. 
There is neither vanity, nor flattery, nor affec- 
tation in them to shew their wit : whereas all 
these foibles are to be discovered in the Greeks, 
every one . of whom had liberty to write, and" 
most of them aimed at nothing but their own 

* Joseph, cont. App. i. c. 2. 

glory. 
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glory, or that of their nation. The Hebrew his^ 
torians do not set down their own iiames, nor 
do they ever conceal any circumstance that ap^ 
pears disadvantageous ^to themselves, or their 
sovereigns. They that wrote the history of 
David have been as particular in the account of 
his greatest crime as in any of his most righ*" 
teous actions. 

They make neither preface nor transition, 
they only relate facts in as clear a manner as 
possible, without any mixture of reasoning or 
rpflections. But if we examine well, we. ^ali 
find that they chose their facts, which are pro- 
per for their purpose, with wonderful judgment, 
and this makes their stories very short ; though, 
upon important occasions, they enter into the 
most exact detail, and set the action before the 
reader's eyes in very lively colours. It is plain 
they leave out reflections and exaggerations on 
purpose, by their knowing so well how to apply 
them in discourses where they have a mind to 
work uppn the passions. So Moses, in Deute- 
ronomy, makes use of the strongest and most 
expressive figures to magnify and expat;iate up- 
on what he had only plamly related in the pre- 
ceding books. Tims the prophet Isaiah barely 
relates. the defeat of Sennacherib,*. after haying 
exaggerated, when he foretold it, in a. style that 
is truly poetical, 

TTie Hebrews were not less to be admired in 
all their other ways of writing. Their laws are 
written with clearness and brevity. Their 
maxims of morality are contained iu short sen- 

* Isaiah xxxvi. 
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tenets^ adorned with agreeable figures^ M^ 
f9cptased ia a concise style } for alt thb serves 
Id make them fi^embered. In fine, the poetrjf 
is snbikne, the descriptions lively, the mcfis«' 
jihois bold, the expressions noble^ and the 
figaics wonderfully varied. But it would it» 
quire whole boolcs to treat of their eloquent 
and poetry in such a manner as thev. deserve.* 

Though they wrote by divine inspiratioit, I 
do SfeOft thmk it necessary to impute all their ^ 
^ence to it. They were only inspired to spcik 
truth, and to make use of no word that iNk 
ufifit to declare the mysterious designs of God t 
but for any thing more, the Holy Ghost xo^t 
use (tf (heir natural manner of expression. Tbil 
is plain tirom the difTerent styles of the proplieli^ 
Slid still more so from the likeness they aH best 
td the most antient profane writers. Hoiner, 
Herodotus, and HijMpocrates, tell a story hi ^ 
same way. Hesioas instructions are wrhten in 
Ae Uke numner.f The elegies of Theognis 
Kid Solcn resemble the exhortations of Moses 
and the prophets. We see in Pindar, and Ae 
Xhonisses tA Tragedians, great boldness mA 
variety 6f poetry ; and the more antient Greek 
aixrtiars.are, the more they resemble the He* 
>brew% both in the distinction of style, accord* 
' 11^ to the nature of the work, and in tiheir con* 
ciseness and propriety of expression. 

Feopk may knagine that the Hebrews wrote 
itt. this manner by the pure strength of their 

• ^SeeSf^qt iiOwtii's DSssettatiOR^ and Ms I^reBminary 
tMsourse to his Translation of the Prophet Isaiah, 
f Bemosth. de fah. leg. eC aKM* 

genius. 
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gffttiiu^ and thaH the goodness of their judgment 
prompted them ta r€^ect what was not suitable 
lb the d^igm of ' any v^rk^ and to make use of 
"^Ai^X vf^ fittest to instruct or affect. For my 
Wifn piirt, wfeeii I sde that they n^ver fail to ob- 
Miy^ a diffeFenee oi style, and they i^ly sdl 
the ornaments of true eloquence so properly, I 
■Hi ra1?ber ii<<:l4ned to- believe they had alreiMJy 
MfM fuie^5 taken from the experience df their 
ISitke»^ dth(gf iii "biting or by tradition among 
the learned. We must not imagiite that the 
Gipeeks im^eMcd eloquence and poetry : the 
greatest shs^e -th^ had in it was giving names 
to^ the figures, and frasnil^g- all that artificial Ian- 
Ifuage, in Whic^ the ktiowfed]^ of grammarians 
and rhetoriciana consisted; but which alone 
never made either orators or poets^ The rudii 
mfents of the art were discovered long before; 
for the world was not young- at that time : it had 
existed three thcmsand yeaifs before Solomon, 
atid it is nearly three thousand since. Before hi^ 
time me»'s lives were- lon^, and there had beew 
no inundations of barbarians in the countries 
where arts and sciences had Aeir origin. 



CHAP. XII. 

ThePolitemsf tf the^ TstaeUte^. 

JL O retenr to the common sort of the tie* 
brews. . Since they were so weffl instructed-, anrf 
bom in a country- where pefople are Etattintlly 
ingenuous, they could hot ftil of bemg'ipolke : 

iojt 
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for wd afc not to suppose /Aa^inconsisteot witk 
a country life and bodily labour. The example 
of the Greeks plainly proves ^ the contrary. I 
mean by politeness here, in general, what^oeytr 
distine;ui^es us from barbarous nations : on one 
side, numanitv iwd civiUtyj* demonstmtions of 
friendship and- respect in ike- cammpn ttax^ 
actions of life ;^ and on the othefr jprudeBce ia 
business,: address, and propriety ot bebaviourn 
and aH that come»^ under, the denomination of 
gpodconduct> 

. . As:to civiiity^i^e. Greeks, living for tbje most 
part in commonweait}i$, were so jealious of their 
liberty th&t they treated one another a» equals^ 
and their compUments^ went no farther thaa 
shewing esteem and friendship, in which tho 
Rom^is imitated them*. The civilities of the 
easteFoi people came nearer to ours, and were 
more respectfuL Ti^y called those Lords, whom 
they had a mind to honour, made vows of obe- 
dience to them, and bowed themselves to the 
earth before then^, which the Scriptwe caUs 
adoring. 

The Hebrews did so even before, they had 
kingly as early as the time of the patxdarchs: 
whftdi proeecfded, m all likelihood, from the cus- 
toms of the neigbouring people, who had long: 
been subject to iHaster^; R was not reckoned 
ill manners to thou each other ; all the antients 
spoke in that manner, and most nations still do 
so. It was not till about the decay of the Roman 
empire that the plural began . to be used in 
speaking to <>n^ person.- 

It was us^al to kiss in saluting v and instead 
«C,uncovenng, as we do,: out of respect, they 
• pulkd 
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pulled off their shoes when they went into sa- 
cred places, as the eastern nations do to this 
day. Uncovering the head was a sign of mourn- 

wg. 

We see examples of their compUments in 
those of Ruth,* Abigail,! the woman of Te- 
koah, J whom Joab empJoyed to get Absalom 
recalled, and Judith;§ All these are examples 
of women, who are generally mere complaisant 
llwtn men. They liked to speak in parables 
and ingenious riddles. Their language was 
modest and chaste, but in a different way from 
ours. They said the water of the feety for 
urine ; jaad to cove?' the feet, for easing nature ; 
because in that acQon th^y covered themselves 
with their mantle^ after they had dug a hole in 
the ground. B They said the thipi, when they 
meant the parts which modesty forbids to name. 
In other respects they have expressions thtt 
geem very har^h to us ; as when <he y »epcak of 
conception and the birth x)f children, of women- 
that are fruitful or barren^ and n»ake no scruple 
of naming some infirmities -of both sexes which- 
we make use of dH&eumlocutiGn to express. 

All these differences j^oceed only from dis- 
tance of time and pface^ Most of the words, 
which are now immodest according to the pre- 
sent use <)f our language, were not so formerly, 
because Ihcy -conveyed ^ther ideas; and tlie 
eastern people, especially the Mahomedans, are 
ridiculously nke about certain indecencies that 

*'Ruth ii. \0s 13. • t 1 Sam. xxv. 23^ 41. 

i 2 Sam. xiv. 4, 9, 17. § Judith xi. 5, 6. R JDeut, %yi^. 1 3. 

* 
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have Bib influence upon the maikneis, wkittst 
they ^ve themselves gre^t libeily ki die mo^ 
infamous pleasures.. , l%e Scrk>|ure s|)ea|c9 mcttis 

Elainly than we should do of conjug^il affaiq, 
ecause- there was not one Xsiaelite ibnX re« 
nounced marriage, and they th^t wrot^ weiir 
grave and cqirunqnly old m^. 

As for prudence, good or bad conduct^ ^ 
dress, complaisance, artifice, and court intrigMeSf 
the history of Saul and David furnishes us wi^ 
^ many examples of them as an^ OthC'T tji^t I 
know of. 



CHAP, XIII, 

Their Pleasures, 

T- 
HEIR e^isy and quiet life, added to th^ 
beauty of the country, incliried them to' plea, 
sures ; but such as were sensible, . and easy to 
procure, They had scarcely any but music and> 
good cheer, Their feasts were, as I said, made- 
of plain meat, which they had out of their own 
stock: and their piusic cost them still lessj,- 
since most people knew how to sing and play 
upon some instrument, Old Barzillai names 
only these two pleasures, when he Y^as too hat 
advanced in years to relish life,* The author 
of Ecclesiasticus compares a concert of music in 
a bavquet of wine to a signet of carbuncle set in 
^old.-f So Ulysses frankly owned to the Phsa« 

* % Sain, xjx. 15. f Bcclus. xxxii. 5. 

ciansi 
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Sf that he \x^w no igreat^ Jmpptoe«6 Ihtn ;a 
jfoftst -tGCofxipQi^^ with music. Wis see liie 
3asne .pleasures inei^oned in tiiose passages of 
Sicripture, where the prophets r^oached those 
Ifhat abused theai, but'they added excess of wtnCy 
crowns and ^wers, and perfumes, as iRre see' 
the Greeks and Romans did,^ 

We have a catalogue of the perfumes inindi 
the Hebrews made use of in tlie Son^ of Solo^ 
mon, and many othe^ .places of iScuptUire ; but 
especially in -the law, where it prescribes the 
$:omposition of two sorts that were to 4«. ofieted 
to God, the one wet, and the other dry,^ The 
drugs there named for tiiakmg them are the mocit 
odoriferous that were kxiown, before musk and 
ambergrise were found out. 

They loved eatiilg m gardens under arboarB 
^d shady places, for it is natural in hot cotm« 
tries to seek coolness and fresH air. So, wheci: 
the Scriptur^e describes a time of prosperity, jt 
says that every one ate and drai^ under his ow& 
vine and under his own fig-tree, which itatt* 
trees have the broadest leaves. 

Their employment in country labour did net ', 
allow of their feasting or following their diver- 
sions every day, as most of the rich 4o now.; 
but it served to make them relikh them better. 
They had therefore stated times of tejoidn]^, 
^bath-days, and all other feasts taken notice 
ofiuthe law, weddings, dividing the spojl after 
victory, sh^ep-shearing, harvest and mintage, in 
each , particular estate, where the :neigbbOttrs. 



* Amos vi. 6. Isaiah v. 1 1, 12. Ibid, xxviii.- 3. 
t £xod. XXX. 23« &c. 
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came together to assist each other.* It is wcM 
known that the feasts of Bacchus and Ceres had 
their rise among the Greeks from such rejoi- 
cings ; and we slill see some footsteps ot it 
among the counUy people. The Israelites had 
no profane shews. They were contented with 
the ceremonies of religion, ajid the pomp of 8a» 
criiices^ whidi must needs have been veiy great^ 
since the ti^mple was the most magnificent buiid« 
ing in Hm wiiole country, and there were ihirly* 
two thousand Levites appointed for Uis service* 
. ioSo noit perceive ^t'tliey had either gaming 
i6r hiiQ^ng, wjii^h ^re reckoned with us^ among 
the highejit diversions. As to gaming, it seems 
as if they were entirely ignorant of it, since we 
do not so much as once find the name of it in 
the whole Scripture. Not but the people of 
Lydia had already invented games> it what is 
Sfid of them be true.f But to •this day the 
AraJ»ians, an^ same other eastern nations, play 
at no gan^es x>f Jiazard^ «t least if they <A)serve 
their law. As to hunting, either beasts or bifds, 
it was not unknown to the Israelites; but it 
looks as if they followed it rather for furnishing 
thdf tables, and preserving their corn and vines; 
than for pleasure* For they often spec^k of nets 
and snares^ .but we do not find that even their 
kings h^d either dogs or ^any iiunting equipage. 
It would no doubt have nnade them odious to 
have hunted over ploughed lands^ or hred beasts 
to do mischief. Hunting prevails chiefly in the 
vast forests and untilled lands of cold countries* 



^ Jiaiah Jx. 3. Ibid. xvi. 9, 10- f Heroi ii. 
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CHAP. XIV, 

Tikeir Mourning, 

jPiltTE^ tc^ofelngs, let usi speak 6f thtk 
mouming and signs of affliction. The antients 
did not only ge into mounikig upon the death 
of rellitic^s^ but as eften- a$ any msfortune hap- 
pened to them : and it did not consist merely m 
changing dress « The causes of it were either 
public calamities^ as a mortality^ a general sear^ 
city, an invasion j or private misfortunes) as the 
death of a relation or friendy if he was danger^ 
ously ill, or taken captive, or if one was aceiised 
oi^ crime* 

The signs of mourning among the Israelites 
were, tearing their clothes as soon as they heard 
any ill news, or if they happened to be present 
at committing any great- wickedness^ as blas- 
phemy, or any oth€r sin against God ;* to beat 
tiieir breast 5* to put their hands upon then* head jf 
uncover, it, and throw dust or ashes upon it, in- 
stead of perfumes, which they used in the times 
of joy ; to shave the beard and hair efF. On the 
contiQNy, the Romans, who used to shave, let 
their haii^ grow in the time of mourning. 

. As long as the mourning lasted, they were 
neither to anoint nor wash themselves, but wear 
their clothes dirty and torn, or else put on sack- 
dothi which was a strait garment without folds^ 
and consequently was very uneasy ; they called 



♦ I Kiitct xxi. 27. t Jercm. ii. 37^ 
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it also hair-cloth, because the stuff was made of 
camel's hair, or something else that was rough 
and coarse. Th^y/ bared the feet as well as head, 
but had their fiaice covered.* Sometimes they 
wrapped themselves up^ in ai; mantle,, that they 
might not see light, and to hide their teais* 
They fasted at the same time thdt: they^ raoumMi 
tlk9<t is^ a3jong as d3key w^re in ni^ktfning, tlus]K 
^)^)^r ate nothing, at all, or noit till aft«r sun-set^ 
a^'theo only/ plain food, as breads or hei^ 
wd draak ii»>tlung. but' water. 

They- continued shut up^ sittingt upon, the 
sfsoundt or lying in the ashes> keeping a piOT 
9H}nd sitem:e>t aod not speaking but to btmotti 
tj^smselvesy or sing, some doleful song. MaucBh 
ing for a: deaii per^n commonly lasted setxnk 
days;X sometimes they continued it ^mandi^T^ 
for Aaron atbd Mosess ;§ and sometunei». sejieMif 
d^y^,.a3 they .did for the patriarch Jacobs BtH 
some Widows mourned their whc^e lives, u 
Judithi and Aiwa the prophetess. 

Thus their mcnsrmng was not, like ours, 4 
mece ceuemo^jS: ia which the rich only obsefvo 
some set forms* It was attended with all the 
natural coBsequences of real ^i^: for a petsgo 
in affliction, takes no care of hjs dress, or ot keep* 
ing himself clean; he caa hardly resolve tOj eat ; 
l)e speaks not, or, if he does, it is^njly to lite^irail 
himself; he goes, not abroad, and avoids aU* di- 
versions. The Israelites were not &e only peo* 
pie that mourned aftej: this mannec ^ the Greenes 
and Romans did so long after ;. since. St Qbuy- 

* Ezek. XXIV. 17. f Lament ii. 10. { 1 Sam. xxxi. 13. 
§ Numb. XX. 29. I^it. xxxiv.. 8. || Gqn. 1. 3. . ♦ 

sostom 
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80stom describes it to be pretty much the same 
in his time.* I do not doubt but some acted a 
part, and did all that I mentioned, without be- 
ing in any great "cfoncern"; those however that 
were in earnest were at liberty, if they pleased, 
to indulge themselves in it. 

But in |;eneral both the Israelites and all the 
antients followed nature more than we, and 
were under less cpnstraint in venting their pas- 
^sions. They sang and danced^ when they were 
fpleased ^ and wepi and cried aloud, when they 
were grieved. When they were afraid, they 
owned it i^anklv^ and in theix. anger they 
abused one anouier heartily. Homer and the 
tragic;poets furnish us with .examples in every 
Dage, See what affliction Achilles is in for the 
.death of Patroclus, aod in/ Sophocles the bitter 
lamentations of tOedlpus and rhiloctetes. Phi- 
losophy and Christianity have now corrected the 
. out vvard behaviour in ^ose that are well bred^ 
and have had a ^ood education. Thev are 
taught to speak like heroes or sauits, tnough 
most are not at all better at the bottom, and are 
contented to disguise their passions, without, 
conquering, or even striving against ^em. 



* Becomp. 
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Their fknemh. 
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'^f^ B*fc«ts attJ birds, dr'te pultify abotfe jtttttlfl, 
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appears from other passages. They embalmed 
ahnost in the same manner as the Egyptians, 
wrapping the corpfe^tn'ii great quantity of dry- 
ing spices ; after this they laid it in the sepulchre, 
wnich was a little cavity or closet, cut in the 
rock so artfully that some had doors to shut, 
which turned upon hinges, and a table to lay 
.1 . 

* 3 Chron. xri. 14. CChron. xxi, 19. Jercm. xxxiv. 5. 

the 
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the body upon, all cut out of the same stone. 
There are still many of them to be seen. 

They that attended the funeral were in 
moummg, and lyep^t aJQUd^ ' »s they did at the 
burial of Abner.* 

There were women that made a trade of 
crying upon these occasions, and joined the 
np^purnfol ^ound of flutes with their virices^f /n 
jGhe^ they composed soagis iii^ead of funeral of)^- 
tions for itiustrious persons that came to an uq- 
jR)rtunate end. Such were those that I^giYUi 
tnade upon the death of' Sau)4 and Jere^i^h 
th^pt^pi^i upou tjiat of Josiah.§ 

TEnough'bjutying the dfead was a duty pf piety, 
[yet th^rewas no religious ceremony used at U: 
ton the= contrary It was a pro£ane action, and rcn- 
dened all tljiose unclean that were concerp^ in 
st^ till they were purified; because all dead b«- 
^es ai:e either actually corrupted, or in a state 
tfiat tends to it. Thus priests were so far froiji 
bein^ necessary at burials^ that they were ab- 
^iutelj fbrbidaen to assist at any, except of their 
very near relations. H When Josiah designed to 
,^b(ft put idolatry, he caused the bones of thie 
j^dAe prophets to be burnt upo^ the altars of tb^ 
fdols^^ to inspire hi3 people with a greater 9])* 
iiii:iaence of them. 



' * Sjgam. iii. 31. 

f Jeren. ix. II. Msilth. ix. 23. This cereznonjr is still 
-hept up -Mnong 4he native Iridi ; 'between ivhose customs and 
those of the the antient Hebrews there is a striking simi* 
brity. 

§ 2 Sam. 1. 17. 2 Chron. ^xxv. ^. {| Lev. xxi. 1, Q, $. 

% 2 Chron. xxxiv. ^. 
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CHAP.!. XVI. 



TTiei^ Eiligipji. . ', 

' ;W HAT has been s^d relates to t^je private 

'life of the Israelite?^ We come now to thsHf 
religious ajid political government. I shaJlnat 
at pr^sqot be very, prolix in ejpl^ning. they 
creed: we ought to be acquainted \irith it,.Fpnt 
is contained in pur -own. I shall only obs^e, 
that some truthJs were revealed to tjiem clearly, 
whilst others weire' still obscure,: thbiigh tljey 
were already revealed.* . ■ 

TVhat they knew distinctly was this : That 

'there is but one God.:|. that he governs all tKinijs 
by his providence;^ that there is n,o trust to, be 
put in' any but hiiri, nor good to' be expect^ 

'from any one else ;§ that he sees every, thing, 
even the secrets of the heart :1| that he influences 
the will by his inward operation, aiid turns it .as 
he pleases :^ th^t all men are born in sin, an^ 
naturally inclined to evil ;** that, howcvi^r, they 
may do good by God's assistance ift "that they aire 
free, and have the choice of doing good or evil : JJ 
that God is strictly just, and punishes or re- 
wards men according to their works :§§ that he 
is full of mercy sm compassion for those that 

* Jos. cont, App. I. ii. c. 8. -t Deut iv. 39. vi. 4. 
JP^almciv. ^ PMlm Iki. Isaiah xxxvi. Jer. xvii. 
H Psalm cjiXKix. f Prov.xxi.l. ** Pfatmli.5. Oe*. vi.i. 
ft Deut. XXX. 6. Ezek. xxxvi. 27. H Deut xxx. 19,20. 

" ' sincerely 
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sincerely repetit of tfieir sins :* that he judges 
the actions of all men after their death ;•!• whence 
1t follows that the soul is inunortal, and that 
thiere is another life. 

They knew besides, that God, out of his mere 
loving kindness, had chosen them from among 
all mankind to be his faithfiil people :| that 
firdm them, of the tribe of Judah, and the lai- 
jhiiily of David, would be bom a Saviour,§ that 
Ishould deliver them from all their hardships, and 
bring all nations to the knowledge of ^ne true 
God. All this they knew very clearly, and it 
was the most usual subject of tneir prayers and 
.meditations. This was that exalted wisdonl 
which distinguished them from all the people of 
the earth. For whereas, in other nations, none 
but the wise men knew some of these great 
truths, j^d that but imperfectly, and had dif* 
■ferent opinions about tnem ;|[ all the Israelites 
"were instructed in tfiis doctrme, and did not 
"vary the least in their notions about it.§||§ • 

The truths they were taught more obscurely, 
were, that in God there are three persons. Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost:** that the Saviour 
they expected should be God, and the Son of 
"God -.ft that he should be God and Man both 
at the same time : that God would not give men. 

* Deut. xscxiL . 

t Eccles. viii. 11, xi. 9. xii. U. Wisd. li. 25.— H«iw 
•far this was their general belief, I must leave to be setdod 
between Dr, Warburton and his opponents. 

% Deut. vii. 6. ix. 5,6. § Gen. xlix. 10, Isaiah xi. 1, 10« 

ff Orig.cont. Cels. §|[§ Joseph. 2. c. App. 6. 

*^ Gen, i. 2Qf Paabnxxxiii. 6. Isuahxlviii. 16, 

tt Prov. XXX. 4. 

his 
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bis 'grace, aad the aissistaace. necessary to per- 
fottohis law, tut tlirpujh this Saviour, and ujv 
on? account of hjs. merits :* that h<; sboyidT-^sut 
ter death to expiate the sins of majjkiud :t . th>^ 
\^ kiiigdo^ should be altogether spiritual : that 
all. ,men shall risjgVagain 4 ^^ ^^ another Ijfp 
^bire. shall be a Just, reward for th^ ^ood,§ asi^ 
Wni^inent ^^r ,tbe wicked. All this is taugBit 
ifi^ie Scriptures pf.tbe.OldTesjament J but not 
f^o ctearly that all the. people knew it; neither 
w^re men.capable at'that time of bearing supli 
wUunetruthiL.. 

: \ But my de4gn is only to explain iu what thp 
loJ^irward practiqe of their leljgipn differed fixia 
ipjw; customs. They had ocJy one temple and 
x>oe . altar on which it was lawful to ofier sacri^ 
^Qe to God. Which was a svmboJ of God's 
yai\tj : and this building was u^e most m«gm> 
pCfCsoX in the whole worlds to represent also ^ 
iiovere^ majestj. It was not one only biuld* 
ing, like most of our churches, but a great enr 
fsJBOss^ty comprebendix^g courts surrounded with 
pieties, and several oiEces for the different 
^fOqises of Pdests and Levites, besides the bodjr 
KV ^ temple. The temples of other nation^ a^ 
ihe Egyptians s^ Chaldeans, had also large t:di- 
^Kces adjoining to them, and stood: upon a |;reiat 
Jeal of ground: but they always planted trees 
about them : whereas the Israelites would not 
^ufier any to £iK>w near theirs, that ,they might 
iM^ entirely n€iefiK)m the supei;stxtiQn or grovei^ 

which the pagaxis held sacred. 

*'■'■■ '= . . ■ 

^ Psalio xlv.^ 7. (kfi. xxii. 18. f baiah liii. 5, tJ, 11. 
♦Jobxix.ie. 5P^mxvii. 15. 

The 
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The body of the temple was sixty* cubits 

'long^ and twenty broad, and thirty high, without 

fcckoning the holy of holies y which joined to it 

tm the same floor, and was twentv cubits ip 

length, and twenty in breadth, and twenty, in 

^eight.f At the entrance there was a .pood{i 

''diat supported a ' great tower a hundred an^ 

' Wt:nty cubits high, and twenty broad. J I leave 

'Ihe learned to judge of the proportions. But t 

Inust desire those that think the temple sm^U^ 

10 consider, that the people were never to ,gp 

into it ; only the priests, and such as waited o^ 

them, and that at stated times, morning and 

mrening, to light the lamps, and offer bread and 

perfumes. Tne high-priest was the onjy per^n 

that entered into the sanctuary where the ark of 

the covenaiit stood, nor did he g9 in oftencr thaji 

tmce a year. 

The whole temple and sarictuanr too were 
wainscoted with cedar, a4omed with carvings* 

^'We find two dii&renl cubits' in the Scriptitfcj on^ nf 
Hhem equal (as Dr. Arbutlmot says) to ^ English fopi, nine 
4iMiies«inl ,^** of an indi ; being a 4-4 part of' the fatltom, 
'^lloiMe thb span, and mx limes the palm. The other equal 
■to XJAe foot and , 4~S -^ ®*^ ^^*' or the 400th part of a m-r 
•l&iii. llie Romans too hild a eUbit equal to one Englisli 
rfiwt/fife inohes^ and , ,^!^ of an inch. Father ^lerccnn* 
the Hebsew jcubit one foot four digits and five line's* 




finger's breadths. — ^Thc Scripture says here, the cubits were 
i^fter the first measui:e^ \'W. 2 CMraaC ^i. 3. 

t 1 Ki^^B ^'^•'2^ 3«'SQ- Jq3. .A»t. 1. XV. c. ult. & debell. 
Jud. 1. vi. c. 6. 

$ 2 Chron. iii. 4. 1 Kings vi. 3. 
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and all covered with plates of gold. On . the 
btitside it was surrounded with two cedar-floor», 
Vhich made three stories of chambers for dif- 
ferent uses.*' Before the temple, in a grclaj^ 
court, was the . altar for holocausts, or whole 
burnt-offerings,' that is to say, aplatform thir^ 
cubits square and fifteen high. The priests went 
up tq it by an easy ascent without • stejps, to 
ptec^ 'the wood and victims in order. In the 
izmt court Were ten great brazen basons siet 
upon rolling bottoms, and that, which was sup- 
ported by twelve oxen, the Scripture calk we 
orazen sea. 

This court belonged to the priests, especially 
that part betwixt the altar and the porch, for 
iht laity might advance as far as the altar to 
present their victims and slay them, when they 
offered sacrifices. The Levites stood upon the 
stairs of the porch, which faced the temple, to 
sing and play upon musical iiistruments.f The 
court of the priests was enclosed with galleries, 
and surrounded with a first court much larger, 
which was the usual place for the people, tvheiie 
the women were separated from the i^ien, and 
the Gentiles might not come any farther than to 
stand under the galleries which made the enclo- 
^sure of the first court. There were several par- 
lours, chambers, and store-houses, for different 
uses, adjoining to these galleries of each en- 
closure.! 

They had treasuries for the sacred vessels, of 

♦ Coenacula. f E«k* xl. xli- xHK 

t Gazoph^'lacia, FMpphoria, Thalami, Exedrse, vid. Jer. 

XXXV. ♦- 

gold 
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gold and silver, which were so numerous that 
even at their return from the captivity they 
brought home five thousand four hundred ;* ves- 
tries likewise for the sacerdotal habits, f and 
storehouses, where they laid up the offerines set- 
apart for the maintenance of the priests and Le- 
vJtes, widows and orphans, and what was com- 
i mitted to their charge by private people. J For- 
it was customary with the ahtients to deposite • 
what was given for the public in temples. § In 
other places they kept wine and oil for the liba- 
tions, salt to season all the sacrifices, and the 
lambs that had been picked out to be offered at 
the evening and morning sacrifice, which was 
never omitted. In other places they made shew- 
bread, and what other pastry was necessary for 
the 'sacrifices. They had kitchens for the flesh 
of the victims, eating rooms for the priests and 
guard of the Levites that kept the doors and 
watched the temple day and night, besides lodg- 
ings fbr those ot them that were musicians;! 
one, where the Nazarites were shaved after their 
vow ; another, to examine lepers in ; a hall where 
the chief council of seventy elders was held, 
and other rooms of the same nature, with which 
We are not so particularly acquainted. So many- 
fine regular buildings gave, no doubt, a high 
idea of the great king that was served in that 
sacred palace. 

They offered four lambs every day for an ho- 
locaust, two in the morning and two in the even- 

* 1 Esd. ii. U. t Ezek. xUv. 19. 
% 2 Chron. xxxi. 11,21. 2 Mace. iii. 10. 
§ Talmud. Cod. Middoth. || Ezek. xl. 44. 

ft ing : 
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mzi <uid this is what was called the continual 
sacrifice.^ On sabbath and festival days the^ sa- 
crifices S^refe multiplied in proportion to the so- 
l<;m»ity, witl^out reckpning the offerings of'pri- 
v^^ p<?pple, wh}ch were daily very numerous, 
> \y^ aye offendeci at the bloody sacrifices whicl\ 
mftde the tejppjp % shainl:jl!?$: but it was the sagjj? 
amQng^ other i^Uix^ns; ai^d the Israelites had. 
t^en SH0icient pfficautfons for performing these, 
sacrifip^s with aU tl^ cleanliness and decency^ 
in^aginablQ. Thj^ situation of the temple con* 
tcibut^fi to it : ^pr as it was upon a mountain^ 
they had made . drains, underneath to carry off 
tjifi blood and n^s)49^s. The peculiar part of the 

I^rie^ts' pffif^e ifas only to pour out the bloody 
Ight ^p 6(Q, ai\d lay the pieces uppn it that were 
tft> be Qffi^red.f Thfre were othqrs to kill thevic- 
^$> prepare them^ cut them in pieces^ and dres^ 
^m ; we see it in the law, and the stpry of the, 
sc^fk of Eli. t The prksts never did these IJiing^ 
buj at the public sacri^ces that were oflferpd fo^^ 
^i the people. - 

After this, w;e are not to, think the; comparison 
of a Pot strange, which \ye read of ii> Jeremiah 
^x\d EzekifiU tp represent Jerusalpip.§ Thes^ 
tvi^Q prpphets were priests, and used tp see th^ 
sanctified meat dressed. Now they esteemed 
every thing honourable that wa? employed in 
the service of God, and the performing of the 
law : besides it was usual for the very best of 
people tp work wi^h their own hands, and do 
the necessary offices of life themselves^ as we 



* ^tm vSiXtxf^lJuot, juge sacrificium. 
t Lev. iv. 10. ) ) Sam. ii. 13. 
§ Jen i. 13. Ezek. xxiy. S, 4. 
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said before. Thus, in Homer, king Agameni- 
Ao'n kills the lambs with his own hanas,|| the 
blood of which was the seal of the treaty he had 
ihade with the Trojans. Thus, when Nestor 
sacrificed to Minerva, his own sons kill the ric- 
tims, cut the flesh in pieces, and broil it.§ He 
abounds with e-^amples of this sort, not only 
when he is speaking of religious matters, but 
upon other occasions : as when Achilles enter- 
teiiied the messengers of the other Grecian 
generals. 

As to the rest, every thing that is j)rescribed 
by the law relating to the quality of victims, 
"ftnd the riianner of performing the sacrifices, 
tended rather to cure the Israelites of their su- 
perstitions by confining them to a few ceremo- 
nies, than to introduce new o(nes.* Idolaters 
sacrificed in tnore places, used more ceremonies, 
and a CTeater variety of animals if for they had 
fevelry where temples and altars, and each family 
fa^ their domestic gods and particular supersti- 
tions. Thus God prepared his people in a dis- 
tant tdahner for the abolishing bloody sacrifices, 
telling them often at the same time by his prd- 
jf>hets, that he had no need of them, that me y 
were hot essential to religion, and that the wor- 
Aip most agreeable to him was gratitude and 
purity of heart. J 

It vvas necessary for the prie^its to be married^ 
iks the priesthood was annexed to the family of 
Aaron : but they parted from their wives dur- 
ing the time of their officiating, and drank nei- 

U Iliad iii. - ( Odyss. ii. in fine. 

* Tertull. in Marc. 1. ii. cap. 18. f Herod. 1. ii. c. 40, 

i 1 Sam. XV. 22. Psalm 1. 8, &c. Isaiah Ixvi. 3. 

Q2 the 
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ther wine iior any other Jiquor that could mtoxi* 
cate.* The same abstinence may be observed 
among idolaters, especially the Egyptians : and 
their priests wore nothing but linen^ and shoes 
.made of the plant papyrus ^ that gives^ name to pa- 
.pt^y that they nught not have any thing atx)ut them 
. tliat came from dead beasts, and tended to comip- 
ilion. Th^ Isra^elitisH priests officiated bare-foot, 
but ,w:ith linei} garments on. Th^y werefor- 
. bidden to wear any woollen, and put off those 
sacred vestments when they came out oiF their 
precinct to; go into .the court of the people.f 
The priests and all the Le^^tejs led. a pastoral 
life^ that v^as so dear to. the patriarchs, when 
they were not upon duty, and had no other sub- 
stance than ^their flocks v for tliey were excluded 
from any share of land, to wean them the more 
from temporal cares, and give them greater lei- 
sure to employ themselves. in the affairs of reli- 
gion; Yet they were wealthy, when the people 
paid them justly what was ordered, by the law; 
for though there were. fewer of that tribe t than 
of any else, they had tithe of all fruits gathered 
by the other twelve, and consequently their 
share .was the largest. They had besides, the 
£ristlings of all animals, without reckoning their 
own cattle, and the daily offerings, on which 
the priests lived when they served at the altar. 
" I do. not perceive that they were excluded 
from, any civil office: they bore arms like other 
men, and the priests soimded the trumpet in 

♦ Lev. X. 9. t Ezek. xliv. 17. 

X About a 30lh of the whole.* Near a 27 th part. Numb. 
U 92. Ui. 45, PQ<) ^ in 1 Sum. xxiv; 9. 1 Oiroo. xxiii. 3. 

■:> Ae 
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the . army, and up9n all other occasions ;|| for 
^ they made use of silver trumpets to proclaim 
' the feasts, and c;all the people to public prayers ; 
and the name of Jubilee \& derived from a ram's 
horn, which was sounded to give notice of its 
opening.* The antient monks of Egypt observed 
the custom of blowin^^ a trumpet at the hours 
of prayer, for the use of bells is ipore modern. 

The feasts of the Israelites were the Sabbath; 
the first day of each month, called in our trans- 
iations calends or pew-moon; the three great 
feasts of the passover, pentecost, and tabernacles^ 
instituted in memory pt the three greatest bless* 
ings they received from God, the coming out of 
Egypt, the promulgation of the law, and thcit 
settlement in the promised land, after their jeur^ 
neying in the wildeoiess, where they had so long 
lodged under tents, t These great solemnities 
lasted seven days, probably in memoiy of the 
week of the creation. 

Their year consisted of twelve months, each 
of thirty days,J very little different from ours. 
Thus we find it regulated from Noah's time, as 
appears by the date of the deluge ; but it is 
thought it began then at the autumnal equinox. 
Moses was ordered to begin it in springy in the 
month Abib, which was that of the passover; § 
and it is with respect to the first month that the 
others are reckoned, which are only named from 
their number. They agree very nearly with our 
Roman months, the names of which come from 

' ■ ' * 

. II 2Chron. xiii. 12. 
* Niimb. X. Joseph. Ant. Iii. 12. Lev. xxv. 9. f lb. xxiii, 
% In Gen. vii. 1 1, comp. with viit 3^ 4. we ^e^ one hun- 
dred and fifty dap are equal to five months^ § Ex. xiii. 4. 

the 
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the old year that b^gan in the month of March. 
Thui, the eightli month was October, at least, 
part of it ; the ninth happened in November, 
Jtod so on. They computed their month by the 
moon, at leiast in later tmies ; not astronomically, 
but according to it's appearance, from the day 
that they,- whose business it was, had declared 
thfc new ihoon^ which was the day after it aj)- 
peared. 

ITie feasts d( the Israelites were true feasts, 
that h to say, times of real joy. All the men 
.Were obliged to be at Jerusalem at the great 
feastsbf the passover, pentecOst, and tabernacles, 
find the women were permitted to come too. 
The concourse was then very great, every body 
dreiteed and adorned themselves in then: best 
dothes. They had the pleasure of seeing all 
their friends and relations : they assisted at the 
prayers arid sacrifices, which were always ac» 
companied with music : after that followed the 
feasts, in which they ate the peace-offerings in 
Als magnificent temple. The law it^lf com* 
manded them to rejoice, and join sensible xnirdi 
to spiritual. 

We must tiot wonder, therefore, if it was 
agreeable hews to hear ^at a feast was nigh^ 
imd that they were soon to go to the house of 
the Lord ; that they esteemed those hajppy that 
spent their life there ;* that the/ went tnither 
in great troops, singing and playing; on iiistm- 
ments; and tnat, on the contrary, they thought 
themselves unhappy when they could not be 
there,. which David so often laments in bis 
cxile.t 

ouitt. Ixxxiv. t Pss. xliL 4. xliii. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. , 

Their Fasts and Vows. 

JCASTING days were quite the reyerse of 
festivals. Upon those they did all that I have 
related in speaking of mourning: for fasting, 
and mourning with them were the sanie thing, 
it did not consist therefore only in eating later, 
but being afflicted in all respects. They spent 
the wljole day without eating or drinking tilt 
night.^ Thus the Jews still fast, and the Ma- 
hbm^dans, who herein imitate both them and 
the primitive Christians. They observed a 
strict silence, put on sackcloth and ashes^ and 
expressed every other siga of affliction. The 
public fasts were proclaimed by sound of trum- 
{^, as well as the feasts :t all' the people at Je- 
rusalem met together in the temple, and at other 
places in the public square : they read lessons 
out of the law, and the most venerable old men 
exhorted the people to confess their sins, and 
repent of them. They never married upon 
those days; such as were already married sepa- 
rated themselves from their wives. 

The law had apponited but one fast day, the 
tentli of the seventh month, which was the 
Cbast of atonement \% but from the time of the 
prophet Zachariah, they reckoned two more, 
one in the fifth month, and another in the tenth. § 

* Isaiah Iviii. 5. f 1 Kings xxi. 12. Joel lu 15» I6« &c. 
( Lev. xvi. S9, frc. § Zach. viii. ]9« . 

ThcY 
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They had extraordinary fasts ; some in public 
calamities, as the dearth which Joel speaks of; 
others upon particular misfortuiles, as David's 
fast for the sickness of his child, that was the 
offspring of his great crime ; J . for ihe death of 
Abner,§ and upon many other occasions menu 
fioned m the Psalihs.H In fine, they had festi 
which they. imposed upon themselves, out of • 
pufe devotion, or to perform some vow : .for they 
were very strict in keeping their vow^ and oaths.; 
As to vows, the instance of Jephthah is but toa 
convincing:* and for. oaths, Joshua kept the' 
psomise he made to the Gibeonites,t though it: 
vi9& \ obtained by a manifest fraud, because ^e 
had sworn to^ them by the name of the. Ijord.*. 
Saul had resolved to put Jonathan to death for. 
tnnsgressing the order he had made with an 
oath,§§ though Jonathan offended only through^ 
ignorance ; and we see many more examples of 
it. They entered into such solemn . engagements^ 
very seriously, and did not allow themselves any 
latitude in interpreting them. Swearing by the 
name of God was an act of religion ;f * . for this, 
oath distinguished the Israelites from those that 
swore by the name of false gods : tb^ is to.be 
understood of lawful and necessary oaths, such 
as are taken in a court of judicature. 

Their vows consisted usually in ofFerinc^ sopd 
part of their substance to God, either Tor hisf 
service in sacrifices, or to be set apart by itself.. 
Thence came those great treasures in Solomon!s 

t2Sam.xil. 16. flbid. iii. 31. 

U Psalm XXXV. J3, H. Ixix. 10, 1 1. * Judg; xi. 35. 

t Josh. ix. 19. §§ 1 ISsun. xiv. 27. ** Psalm Ixiii. 1 1. 

- - »- . . - . 

temple, 
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• texnple, which were made up of the offerings 
of David, Samuel, Saiil, Abner, and Joab.* It 
was chiefly of the booty taken from enemies. 
Hie Gentiles made such offerings in the temples 
of their false gods, sometimes upon other occa- 
sions : we need no other example than the tem- 
ple of Delphi, and die rich presents that Croesus 
^ent to obtain favourable oracles.f 

The most considerable vow was that of the 
Na^arites, who obliged themselves for so long 
H time to diink no wine nor strong drink, nor to 
cut their hair, and to keep themselves carefully 
from all legal impurities, particularly coming 
near dead bodies.^; The rule of the Rechabites 
jseems to be founded upon such vows. The aii- 
thor.ofit was Jonadab the son of Rechab,§ who 
lived in the time of Jehu king of Israel, and the 
prophet Elisha. He forbad his children to drink 
wine, build houses, to plant, have lands, or vine- 
yard£u| They abode therefore under tents, em- 
ploying themselves, in all probability, as'the Le- 
vites <hd, in breeding cattle, and exactly imitat- 
ing th^ pastoral life of the patriarchs : they were 
married, and inviolably observed this rule in 
iheir femUy, at least one hundred and eighty 
years, for we cannot tell what became of them 
after the captivity. 

♦ 1 Chron. ^Kvi. 27. t Herodot. I. i. } Numb, vu 
i 2 Kings X. 15. (I Jerem. xxxv, 6, 
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NOTHER sort of religious -peopl^, said 
much more considerable^ were tM propK^tS. 
There was* k great number of them from SamueTs 
^tae: witness that' comptoy which Saul Daet) 
^ho proph^si^ at the sound of instriinieftts, 
traiKported by the spirit of God;*- and tfiiat 
other company wfeich prophesied befote - ^- 
iiluel, and se;em to have been his disclptes't 
But it • does not appear that there ever we*c So 
Wiany, as from the days of Elijah and Elishay i6 
the 'Babylonish captivity, Tiiey lived se^parate 
from thfe-^orid, distinguished by theit* liabit dnd 
-way of liyitig : they dwelt wpon mountains, ' as 
-Elijah and Elisha did upon Carmel and Gilg&I. 
•The rich woman, who lodged Eliisha \^feen he 
-went by Shunem, had a chamber, as I sid^^btiilt 
■and furnished for him,t whiere he lived so rc^ 
■tired> thkt he did not speak so much as to the • 
person who entertained him, but mkde H^ ier- 
vanf Gehazi speak to her for him : and Wlicn 
she came to intreat him to raise her son to life 
again, Gehazi would not let her tpuch the pro- 
phet's feet.§ . When Naaman^ general of the 
Syrian armies, came to him to be cured -of his 
leprosy, he sent him word what to do, without 
being seen by him. J 

* 1 Sam. X. 5. f Ibid. xix. 20. J 2 Kings iv. 10^ 
; § Ibi4* ver. 27. |j 2 Kings v. 10. 

Two 
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.::. Two Other ;of.thirf prophet's miracles shw 

that his disciples lived in societies; that of the 

herb-pottage which he made wholesome^ and 

^tbftt of the badey-bread which he multiplied :* 

.whic'h shews'alsothd plainness of their food. 

.There wcr^ a hwidr^d' prophets that lived to^ie- 

J&er.iin this? society, and th^y Wrought lYith 

^their. hand<j.:fbr,. finding their lodgmgs tjob 

ii^tniit; they went themselves to cut down wo<^ 

9:Q;b]Luld with^ -and were, so poor, that one of 

;lbsm^ was obIig(^d !to borrow i( hatchet. 

w T1*eir dress was tecfccloth or liair^cloth, that 

IS, mourning*, to shew they werfe^^always in afflic- 

j^tion for. the sins of the people. Thus, toi de- 

-7iC0be.£lijah>they said, he was a man clothed in 

a hai^ garment, andgirtwitk a girdle qf leather 

abmthis binsjf Thus, when God bids Isaiah 

uxvdjpess himself^ he orders him to loose his sack-^ 

' chtk from, off his loins^X It appears, that the 

Atf 6 great prophets mentioned m the Revela^ 

tioji were both clothed in sackcloth.§ 

t. The. prophets,' at least some of them, were 

^nevertheless married men; and that widow, 

iBrfaos^ oil Elisha multiplied, was a prophet's 

v^idpw.|| It seems also as if their children fol- 

Je)y ed |he sam^ profession ; fot the prophets are 

-9ften called sons of the prophets : which made 

, Amps say, I am no prophet ^ nor prophets son, 

bjitonl^. a herdsman;% to shew that he did not 

prpphesv by profession, but by an extraordinary 

*cali. For though God most frequently inade 

* 2 King^ iv. 36, 43, t 2 Kings i. 18. % Isaiah xx. 2. 
I Rev. xi. 5. II 2 Kings iv. u % Amos vii. 14. 

» ■ 
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use of »ich as kd a prophetic life; to declare his 
-will; yet was he under no obligation not Vo 
.'make revelations to any-one else. 

Yet commorilf none were reckoned prophetic 
but such as led that sort of life ; whence it comes, 
that the writings of David, Solomon, and Daniel, 
: are not put by the Jews among the prophetic 
books;* because the :two first were king^ living 
delicately ' atid magnificently, atid the other, a 
Persian :^ovemorji who also lived at court, > and 
in the hurry of the world : but this distinotioa 
.is'not attended to by our Xord^ who expressly 
calls Daniel 4 Prophet. Matt; xxiv. 1 5. 
' These holy men, after the patriarchs; preserved 
the purest tradition of the true religion : Their 
cmplbyment was meditating upon the liaw of 
God, praying to him often day and night, botib 
for themselves and others ; and inuring them- 
selves to the pjaeticfe of every virtue. They in- 
-ftlructed their disciples, explained to them the 
spirit and meaning of the iaW> and opened to 
them the sublime mysteries relating to the state 
of the chtirch, either upon earth, or in heaveq, 
after the Messiah should comCi thStYTW^ hidden 
under allegories of things sensible, and seekhtDgly 
mean. Tney instructed the people too wno 
came to hear them upon Sabbath and other 
feast days. They reproved them for their vices, 
and exhorted them to repent, often foretelling, 
from God, what was to happen to them.f This 
liberty whicli they took of speaking the most 
disagreeable truths, even to kings, made them 
hated, 'and cost many of them their lives. 

"^ Ecclus. xlix. 10./ f 1 Kio^s xxL 20. 

Ho^^ever 
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However, there were many impostors who 
counterfeited the outward demeanor of true 
prophets, wore sackcloth as they did, spake 'the 
same language, pretending they were also in- 
spired by God;* but they took care not to 
foretell any thing that would be disagreeable 
either to the prince or people^ The f;^ gods 
also had their prophets, as uie eight hundred and 
£fty whom Elijah caused to be slain.f Of the 
«ame sort were the soothsayers aniong the 

Greeks, that were called fiMrSig, asCalchasand 

"Til^sms in the times of the heroes : such likewise 
were they that gaye out oracles, or made money 
of them, and the poets^ who sajd th^y were in- 
^ifed b^ the gods. For they did nbt mean to 
nave it mought that they said so only in a poeti- 
cal manner, but to maKe it believed that they 
really iirere : and in feet, these false prophet$, 
either by the operation of the'^ devil, or some ar- 
tifice, became transported, and^pake in an un- 
usual style, to imitate the visible effects which 
Ac spirit of God caused in the true prophets. 
' Now, those Israelites, that were not thoroughly 
confirmed in their religion, lay under great temp- 
tatSonn to consult these divmers and false oracles^ 
and it was a part of idolatry which they were 
very subject to fall into, during th6 whole period 
of which we speak. 



* Zschar. xiii. 4. f 1 KJngs xviS. 19, and 40. 
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• • •■••/.■•» .* 1* 
HlS.propensit^. to idolatry appears to us 
Very strange ahd absurd in the manners of the 
Israelites ;. and hence many have iinaginiied they 
were a brutish and unpolished pec^lr* :/V£c see 
$)oidipliat:^i:s now j -^ve ^nly bear it ^^id tl^at tk€*e 
B);e some in tl^ Indies, and in. oth^r remote 
countries, 

;, But all Mople that, live about us, £!hristiws, 
Jejys, ana Mahoffited^nsi preach pp^ oiily. God 
jah^bty. . The .most ignorant cQuntiy people 
^jraw ws truth d^^ vjre'coriclude> there^ 

fore^ ti^t such as believed more godsythaiione^ 
)md adored pieces of Wood ancj stonei' ought to 
be accounted the xnost ignorant pri|aaDJcma, an^ 
perfect barbarians. Ifowever, we camadt .call 
tte\R^^ Grcjeksi, ' Egyptfia,P5, Syrians^ and 

other people of antiquity, ignorant aiid barl^it- 
nans, .irdm whom ^. arts, hurBt?mie|aming, i^ 
poBt^ness, have been handed down to us } pgi- 
mfX can we deny Quat idolatry reigned apioiig 
t^ipm in the most absolute manner,, at the vci^ 
tinie wheii in every thing else fii^y were jper- 
fectly ingenious aind polite. Xef us stop nerc 
then a little, and search into the source of this 
evil. 

The mind of num is so overcast since the fall, 
that, whilst he continues in the state of cor- 
rupted nature, be has no notion of spiritual 
tiw^g^i he thinks of ijiothing but matter and cor- 
poreal 
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poreal subjects, and makfe^ light of T^hitsoevet 
does not fall within the compai^ of his Serli^ * 
nor does lany thing . appear €veh siibstki^tl^l B 
him, but what strikes the^ossest of them, th6 
taste and touch* j we see it too plainly in chiU 
dren, and men that are guided by their pissidris j 
theym$ke no account of any thinff but 'ifrhlt 
they can see and feel : every thing else they loot: 
upon as castles in the air. Yet these fneti drc 
brought up in the truo religion, in the knbw^ 
ledge of Grod, in a- belief or the immortality of 
the soulj and a fui-ure state. What sentiments 
had the antient Gentiles, who never heard thfeS^ 
things mentioned, arid had only objects of sense 
and matter laid before them by their wisest, men f 
We may read Homer, tlie ^reat divine and prb- 
phet of tlie Greeki, as lone as we please ; -^ 
shall not find there the least hint that can induce . 
tis to iini^ine he had any iiotlbii of thin^ spirit 
tual and incorporeal. . ' 

Thus^ ail their wisdom was emplwed in 'tvhlal 
jrelates to the body and senses. Tn'e dcsigri of 
their bodily eifercises; and all that gymnastic 
regimen t^hich they made so much noise about, 
was to preserve and increase their health, 
. istrengdi, dexterity, and beauty ; and they carridl 
that art to the utmost perfection. Painting, 
SGolpture, iandarchitecture^delight the eyes; arid 
they had advanced lliem to such a pitch, that 
riieir villas, cities, ^nd -whole country, were fiiH 
of entertaining objects, as we see by the des- 
criptions bfPausanias. They excelled al?6 in 
imxsie; and though poetry seems to strike deeper 
than the senses, it reaches no farther than the 
jnK^nation, 'yeMchhasthe stine olyjcts, atril 
I .\ produces 
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produces the like effects. Their laws^ and most 
anUeij^t rules of morality, all relate to the senses ; 
providing that their lands should be well cidti^ 
Y^ted, that each particular person should have 
enough to live comfortably upon, that men should 
marry healthy and fruitful v^ives, that children 
should be educated so, as to have strong consti^ 
t^tions, and fit for v^ar ; and that every body 
should be protected from being injured, either 
by strangers or bad neighbours, . ^ 

They studied the good of the soul so little, 
that they depraved ij: extremely, by the too great 
care they took in improving the body. It was 
of dangerous consequence to expose statues and 
pictures, even the most obscene, in every part 
^aked and uncovered : and the danger was still 

{greater to painters and sculptors, who copied 
rpm. the liie. No matter, there was a necessi^ 
for gratifying the Jupt of the eyes. It is well 
known at what a degree of debauchery the 
preeks were a^iyed by these fine customs; they 
practised the most abominable lewdness, and 
not only practised, but held it in esteem. Their 
music and poetry likewise, fomenting the same 
vices, both excited and. kept up jealousies and 
mortal hatred betwixt the poets, me actors, and 
spectators ; and particular characters were cruelly 
slandered arid pulled in pieces. That never 
gave them any concern, provided the spectacles 
were diverting, and the songs such as enter- 
tained them. 

The saine may be said of their religion: in- 
stead of improvmg, it. was preiudicisu tojtheir 
morals. Now the rise- of all these evib was 
man's forgetting himsejif and his spiritu^ pature. 

All 
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All mankind had preserved a constant tradition 
that there was a nature more excellent than the 
human, capable of doine tliem good or harm ; 
and being acquainted with none but corporeal 
beings, they would persuade themselves, that 
this nature, that is, the divinity, was so too : and 
consequently that there were many gods, that 
every part of the creation mi^ht have some, and 
that each nation, city, and ramily, had deitieg 
peculiar to itself. They fancied they were 
immortal, and, to make them happy, attributed 
to them all sorts of pleasures, (without which 
they thought there could be no true felicity,) 
and even the most shameful debaucheries : which 
afterwards aigain served to countenance their 
own passions by the example of their gods. Tliey 
were not content with imagining them either in 
heaven or upon earth : they must see them aind 
touch them : for which reason, they honoured 
idols as much as the gods themselves, conceiving 
that they were united and incorporated with 
tiiem: and they honoured these statues so much 
the more for their beauty, or antiquity, or any 
other singularity they had to recommend them.* 
Their worship was of a piece with their be-* 
lief-t It was wholly founded upon two passions, 
the love of pleasure, and the fear of coming to 
3ny outward harm. Their sacrifices were al- 
ways acconipanied with feasts, and music, and 
dancing. Comedy and tragedy had their rise 
from their merry-makings after vintage in ho»-: 
nour of Bacchus.f The Oljnnpic games, and 

••^ Wijclomxiii. lO. ^ Ibid. xiv. 27. 
t TectuU. de Spect. August. ^. de Civ. 

S other 
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other trials of skill, so much celebrated in history, 
Were instituted, hi honour of their gods. In 
short all the Grecian Shews were acts of religion, 
and it was a piece of devotion, in their way, to 
assist at the most scandaloiis of Aristophanes's 
comedies* Thus, their chief business in time of 
peace was taking care of the sacred combats and 
theatrical Shews; and often, in time of war, they 
were more attentive to these thin|;s, and at 
greater expence about them, than m the war 
itself.* 

Their religion then Was not a doctrine of mo- 
rality, like the true teligion;§ they reckoned 
him a saint that was neither murderer, traitor, 
nor guilty of peijury ; who avoided the company 
of those that had committed such crimes, who 
kept up the rights of hospitality, and places of 
renige> who faithfully performed his vows, and. 

Save liberally towards sacrifices and public Shews< 
Leligion was looked upon as a. trade jf they 
made offerings to the gods, that they might ob- 
tain what they desirea in their prayers. As to 
any thing else, debauchery did not offend it at 
all. Apuleius, after all the villainous actions 
with which he fills his metamorphosis, concludes 
with a description of his devotions,^ that is, 
how ofiEicious he was to get himself initiated in- 
to all sorts of mvsteries, and how exact in bb- 
serving all the ceremonies of them* Debauchery 
was so far from being condemned by religion, 
that it was sometimes enjoined : there was no ce- 
lebrating the Bacchanal feasts in a proper manner 

* Demosth. Philipp, 5. § August, de vcrft Relig. in init. 
t Plato Euthyph. % Apul. 1. i; 

without 
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without gettinff drunk, J and there were womea 
that prostitutea themselves in honour of Venus^ 
particularly at Corinth. It is well known what 
the god ot gardens, and the mysteries of Ceres 
and Cybele, were. 

Thus tliey honoured the gods whom they 
thought kind and beneficent. But for the in- 
femaJ deities, Hecate, the Eumenides, or Furies, 
the Parcae, or Destinies, and others, with the sio» 
ries of whom they were tcrrifijed, they were to be 
appeased with nocturnal sacrifices, and frightRil 
inhuman cer^emonies* Some buried men alive, 
others sacrificed children, and sometimes their 
own :§ as the worshippers of Moloch mentioned 
with so much detestation in Scripture, who still 
kept up this abominable custom in Africa io 
Tertullian's time,* 

To this fear and ^read were owing all tbe rest 
of their cruel and troublesome superstitions ; as 
letting themselves blood with lancets, or cutting 
ihemselves with knives, as the fake prophets or 
Baal and the priests of Cybele did;"|" as their 
fasting, and bathing in cold water,|| and other 
such thingSL They thought thereby to avert 
particular evils or. public calamities, which they 
were threatened with in dreams and prodigies, 
according to the interpretation of their sooth- 
sayers. They prevented jsackness, plagues, hail, 
and dearths, as they thought. For upon such 
occasions mankind is apt rather to do things that 

4«Clem. Alex, in protrept. § Wisd. xiv. 2.1. 
* TertttU. Apol. c. 9. f ^ Kings xviii. 23, 

Jl Mane die^ quo tu indicis jejunia^ nudus 
■ Jn Tibori stabit.— Hor. Lib. II. Sat. ii, 221^ 

5 2 "are 
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arc of no use at all, than to omit any thingth at 
may be thought serviceable. All their lustra- 
tions or expiations for crimes were troublesome 
superstitions of this sort : they consisted in puri-* 
fying the body by water or fire, and performing 
certain sacrifices ; but there was no mention of 
either repentance or conversion. 

It will seem strange perhaps that people so 
wise as the Grecians should be led away by such 
gross superstitions, and so easily suffer themselves 
to be imposed upon by astrologers, diviners, 
soothsayers, and many 'Other sorts of conjurers. 
But it must be considered, that, till Alexander's 
time, and the reign of the Macedonians, they 
had made no great progress ip such learning as 
might cure them of superstition. They excdled 
in arts, their laws were wise ; in a word, they 
had brought every thing to perfection that 
makes life easy and agreeable : but they took 
little pains in the speculative sciences, geometry, 
astronomy, and physics. The anatomy of plants 
Bnd animals, the knowledge of minerals and 
meteors, the ^hape of the earth, the course of 
the planets, and the whole system of the worlds 
were still mysteries to them. The Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, who already kiiew something of 
them, kept it a great secret, and never spake of 
them but in riddles, with which they mixed an 
infinite number of superstitious fables. 

As these sciences depend chiefly upon expe- 
rience, a succession of ages always improves 
them, and they are at present in the greatest per- 
fection they ever vrere. They are taught openly 
to any one that will apply himself to them; and 
they agree perfectly witnour holy religion, which 

condemns 
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condemns all superstition, divination, and magic ; 
however, v^re find but too many that give ear to 
astrologers, and such impostors, not only peasants 
and ignorant people of the lowest sort, but la* 
dies that value themselves upon their wit, po^ 
liteness, and knowledge; and men that, not- 
withstanding they have had a good education, 
set up for freethinkers, and cannot possibly 5ul> 
mit to the dictates of true religion. 

What then must be the case when all this non- 
sense made a part of religion ; when conjurers 
were taken.for men really inspired; when astro- 
logy, pyromancy, necromancy, and such kna* 
veries, were esteemed divine knowledge ? How 
was it possible to resist the authority of the 
priests, who gravely recounted an infinite series 
of proofs In confirmation of their doctrine, and 
were implicitly obeyed by whole nations ? They 
could not help believing them/ when they did 
hot know how to account for these things in a 
philosophical manner ; and if they had knoTSTi, 
they must have been very bold to have contra- 
dieted them. 

A proneneiss to idolatry was not therefore pe*- 
culiar to the Israelites. It was a general evil^ 
and the hardness of heart, with which the Scrip- 
ture so often reproaches them, is not for being 
more attached to earthly things than other peo- 
ple, but for being so much as they were, after 
having received such particular favours from the 
hand of God, and seen the great wonders that 
he had wrought for them. It is true, much re- 
solution is necessary to resist the influence of bad 
example in all other nations. When an Is- 
raelite was out of his owtt countiy, and among 

infidels. 
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infidek, they reproached him with having no re- 
ligion at all, because they did not see him offer 
any sacrifice, or worship idols : and when he 
told them of his God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, they laughed at him, and asked where he 
was. . These taunts were hard to bear : David 
himself says that, when he was an exile. He fed 
himself day and night witii his tears, because they 
daily asked him, where his God wasJ^ ^eak 
minds were staggered wkh these attacks, and 
often gave way to tl^em. 

The propensity that all mankind has to plea- 
sure, heightened the temptation : as the heathen 
feasts wei« very frequent and magtiificent, cu- 
riosity easily prevailed upon young people, es- 
pecially women, to go and see the pomp of their 
processions, the manner of dressing out the vic- 
tims, the dancing, the choirs of music, and or« 
naments of jtheir. temples. Some of&cious body 
engaged them to take a place at the feast, and 
eat the meat that was oflfered to idols, or come 
and lodge at his house* They made acquaintance 
and carried on love intrigues, which generally 
«nded either in downright debauchery, or mar* 
lying ccmtrary to the law- Thus did idolatry 
insinuate, itself by* the most common allurements 
of women and good cheer. In the time of 
Moses the Israelites were engaged in the infa* 
mous mysteries of Baal Peor by the Midianitish 
womens,t who were the strange zvomeh that per* 
verted Solomon, 

Besides, the law of God might appear too se* 
vere to them. -They were not- allowed to sa* 

♦PsaJifXxlii. 3. ; .t ^'umb. X3iv. .^. -^. ; 

orifice 
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crifice in any place but one, by the hands too of 
such priests only as were descended from Aaron, 
and according to some very strict rules. They 
had but three great feasts in the whole year, the 
passover, pentecost, and feast of tabernacles : a 
very few ror people that lived in plenty, and in 
a climate that inclined them to pleasure : as they 
lived in the country, employed in husbandry, 
they could not conveniently me6t together \xxt 
at feasts, and for that reason were obliged to 
borrow some of stiangers, and invent others. 
Do not we ourselves> who think we are so spi- 
ritual, and no doubt ought to be so, if we were 
true christians^ often prefer the possession of 
temporal things to the hope of eternal ? and do 
not we endeavour to reconcile many diversions 
■with the Gospel, which all antiquity has judged 
inconsistent with it, and a^^ainst which our in- 
structors are daily exclaiming ? It is true we 
hold idolatry in detestation,, but it is now no 
longer a familiar sight, and has been quite out 
of fashion above a thousand years. We are not 
then to imagine that the Israelites were more 
stupid than other people, because the particular 
favours they had received from God could not 
reclaim them from idolatry. But it must be 
owned that the wound of original sin was very 
deep, when such holy instructions and repeated 
miracles were found insufficient to raise men 
above sensible things : and here we may see the 
absolute necessity of that holy Spirit which the 
Gospel has promised to purify the heart from all 
its defilements. But however impure the state 
of the Israelites may appear, we see a much 

greater 
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greater degree of blindness and impurity in 
other nations, as the Greeks and Egyptians; 
wha were in other respects the most enlight- 
ened. 



CHAP. XX. 

■ 

Theif political State^ Liberty, and domestic 

Pozver. 

x\FTER religion we must say something of 
the political state of the Israelites. They were 
perfectly free, especially before they had kings, 
ihey had neither homages, nor manouts, nor 
|)rohibitions from hunting or fishing ; nor any of 
those kinds of dependencies which are so common 
among us, that lords themselves are not exempt 
from them. For we see sovereign princes, that 
^e vassals, and even officers under other sove-v 
reigns, as in Germany and Italy. They enjoyed 
therefore that liberty so highly valued by the 
Greeks and Romans, and it was their own fault 
that they did not enjoy it for ever 5 it was God*s 
design they should, as appears from his repfoof 
delivered to them by Samuel, when they asked 
for a king :* and Gideon seemed to be well ap- 
prised of it, since, when they offered to make 
him king, and secure the kingdom to his poste- 
rity, he answered generously, / tvill not rule 
overyoii^ neither shall my son rule over you i the. 
Lord shall rule over you.^ 

• 

* 1 Sam. X. 18, &c. t Ju^g. viii. 25. 

Their 
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Their government was therefore neither a 
monarchy, aristocracy, nor democracy, but a 
theocracy,* as Josephus calk it : that is, God 
himself governed them immediately by the law 
that he had given them. As long as they ob« 
served it faithfully, they lived in freedom ai^l 
safety; as soon as they transgressed it to follow^ 
their own imaginations, thev fell into anarchy 
and confusion ; which the Scripture shews, when, 
to account for the prodigious wickedness of the 
limes, it says. In those days there was no king in 

* Though they were guldcid by God's peculiar direction, 
yet the form of their government was at first aristocratical, 
which continued to he. the basis of it ever after. It com- 
menced from the death of Jacob, who divided then^ into 
twelve tribes, appointing his sons, with tlie two sons of Jo- 
seph, to be rulers or princes over them: Gen. xlix. see also 
£xod. vi. 4. Josh. xxii. 14. ^o one tribe had superiority 
over another ; for it is said, Deut. xlix. 1 6, Dan shall judge 
kU people in tlie same manner as one of the tribes <tf Israel, 
And hence it is, that, upon the death of Joshua, the people 
enquire of God, who should go up for than against the Canaan^ 
ites, Judg. i. 1 . From this view we see the meaning of that 
important prophecy. Gen. xlix. 10. Tlie sceptre shall not de^ 
pari from Judah till Shiloh conie: not a sceptre^ as most in- 
.terpreCers understand it, to arise in Judah's family some ages 
after the death of Jacob, which is against the propriety of 
all language; not a dominion, to be exercised by Judah, 
urer all the other tribes, which it never obtained ; but that. 
the government now settled in each ot the tribe<i, whicJi 
wouia depart from the rest long before the coming of Shiloh, 
should remain with Jiidah till Shiloh came. Accordingly 
the Assyrian captivity was ruin to the ten tribes ; but the Ba* 
bylonish captivity was only a seventy years transportation of 
Judah into a foreign country, where they continued under 
beads and rulers of tneir own ^ which privilege they enjoyed 
till after the death ot Christ, and, in some sort, till the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. — -See this proved at large in the third 
ipcpmparable Pissertation of the Bishop of London. 

Israel 
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Istaely evefy one did what was right in his own 
eyes* This confusion divided and weakened 
tiheih, and made them become a prey to their 
TMiemies; till, recollecting themselves, they re- 
turned to God, and he sent them some deliverer. 
Thus they lived under the Judges, relapsing 
time after time into idolatry and disobedience 
to the law of God,t and consequently into sla- 
very and confusion, and as often repenting. At 
•laist they chose rather to have a master over them 
than to continue in freedom by faithfully observ- 
ingthe law of God. 

' Their liberty reduced to these Just boimds 
consisted in a power to do every thmg that was 
not forbidden by the law, without obligation to 
do any more than it commanded ; or being sub* 
ject to the will of any particular man, but the 
fathers of families, who had great power over 
their servants and children at home..' There 
were some Hebrews slaves to their brethren : 
and the law mentions two cases that reduced 
them to that condition ; poverty, which obliged 
them to sell themselves; J and commission ctf 
theftj which they were not able to make amends 
for,§ If appears that the second C3sc compre- 
hended debts likewise, by the exarqple of the 
widow, whose oil Elisha multiplied, that she 
might have enough to pay her creditors, and save 
her children firom slavery.II It is true, these 
Hebrew slaves might regain their freedom at 
the end of six years, that is, in the sabbatical 
year;^ and if they were then not disposed to 



* Judg, xxi. 25. t Judg. ii. 1 Ij 22. J Lev. x 
§ £Kod, xxii. 3, || 2 Kings iv. 1 . ^ Exod. 

make 
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make use of this privilege, they mi^ht claim 
their liberty and that of their children in the Ju- 
bilee or fiftieth year.g It was reconunended to 
thexx]^ to use tlieir brethren ^^ldly, and rather to 
make slaves of strangers. We see how^ sub- 
missive their slaves w^ere to them, by the words 
of the Psalmist ; As the eyes qf servants look un* 
to the hands qf their masters, even so our eyes 
wait upon the Lord our God.^ From which 
we may collect that they often gave orders by 
signs, and that servants were to watch their least 
motions. 

The Israelites had a power of life and death 
over their slaves, and this was then conmion 
to them with all nations. For slavery proceeded 
from the right they acquired by conquest in 
war,* when, instead of killing their enemies, 
they chose rather to give them their lives, that 
they might have the use of them ; so it was sup- 
posed the conqueror always reserved the power 
of taking away their lives, if they committed 
any. thing that deserved it; that he acquired the 
same power over their children, because they 
had never been born, if he had not spared the 
&ther, ai^l that be transmitted this power when 
he alienated, his slave. This is the foundation 
of the absolute power of masters : and they sel- 
dom abused it, for their interest obliged them 
to preserve their slaves, who made part of their 
liches : which is the reason of the law, that he 
should not be punished who had smote a servant, 
if he continued alive a day or two qfter. He is 

11 Lev. XXV. 40. % Psa. aod. i* 
'*^ Just, de Jure Pers. § 3. 

T« his 
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his money,* says the law, to shew that this loss 
was a sufficitot punishment : and one may pre- 
sume in this case that the master only intended 
his correction. But if the slave died under the 
strokes, it W9S to be supposed the master had a 
real design to kill him, tor which the Jaw de* 
Clares him punishable ; in which it was more 
merciful than the laws of otherpeodie, who did 
not make that distinction. Tne Komans, for 
more than five hundred years, had a power to 
put their slaves to deatli, to imprison their 
debtors upon default of payment, and to sell their 
own children three times over before they were 
out of their power jf and all by virtue of those 
wise laws of the twelve tables which they 
brought from Greece, at the time when the 
Jews were restored, afteif they returned from 
captivity, that is, about a tliousand years after 
Moses. 

As to the paternal power of the Hebrews, the 
law gave them leave to sell their daughters ; J 
but the sale was a sort of marriage, as it was 
with the Komans.§ We see however by a pas- 
sage in Isaiah, that fathers sold their children to 
their creditors :|| and in the time of Nehemiah 
the poor proposed to sell their children for 
something to live upon, and- others* bewailed 
thehiselves that they had not wherewith to re- 
deem their children that were already in slavery .f 
They had the power of life and death over their 

* E>i.od. \%i, 20, 21. 

t lustit« de his qui sui vel al. § 2. Inst. qulb. mod. jud. 

I Kxod. \xi. 7. § Pfer Ccem^tjonenj, || Isaiah 1. I. 

childrei^ 
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children, since the Wise Man says. Chasten thj/ 
son xohikt there is hope^ but persist not in it to 
cause him to die.* Indeed they had not so 
much liberty as the Romans to make use of this 
severe privilege without the magistrate's know- 
ledge.§ The law of God only permitted the fa- 
Aer and mother, after they hacf tried all sorts of 
correction at home, to declare to the elders of the 
city, that their son was stubborn and rebellious, 
and upon their complaint he was condemned to 
death and stoned. f The same law was prac- 
tised at Athens^ and founded upon children's 
lives bein^ derived from their parents, and upoi^ 
a supposition that none could be so unnatural 
as to put their children to death, unless they had 
committed some horrible crimes. Now the 
dread of this power was of great use in keeping 
children in perfect subjection. 

We see but too many evils proceed from re- 
laxing or rather taking away this patepial au- 
thority. Let a son be never so young, as soon 
as he is married, or knows how to live without 
his father's assistance, he thinks he owes him no 
longer any thing but a little respect. Thence 
comes the infinite number of small families and 
people that live alone, or in boarding-houses, 
where all are equally masters. Such young in- 
dependent people, if they are rich, run into de- 
bauchery and ruin themselves. If they are poo^, 
they turn vagabonds whom nobody cares to 
own, and capable of all sorts of villainy. Be- 

* Prov. 1UX. 18. See the Hebrew, and the Margin of our 
Bibles, § Liv. lib. ii. 

t Deut. xxi. 19. X Heliod. i, 

sides 
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sides the corruption of manners, this indepen- 
dency may also occasion great disorders in the 
state : for it is much more <iifficult to rule a 
multitude of sm^le, untractajbl^ men, than a 
tew heads of feumlies, each of whom was res- 
ponsible for a.{;reat number of person^j and was 
commonlv an old man that understood the laws. 



CHAP. XXL 

The Authority of Old Men. 

J-N OT only fathers but all old men had great 
authority among the Israelites, and at} the peo- 
ple of antiquity. They every where, in the be- 
ginning, chose judges for private affairs, and 
cpunsellors for the public, out of the oldest men.* 
Thence came the name of Senate and Fathers at 
Rome, and that great respect for old age which 
they borrowed from the Lacedemonians. No- 
thing is more conformable to nature. Youth i$ 
only fit tor motion ^and action. Old age is 
qualified to instruct, advise, and command. 
The gloiy of young men is their strength, says 
Solomon, and the beauty of old men is their grey 
head.-f It is not likely that either study or good 

* Though this perhaps may be true of the original institu- 
tion of Uie Jewish sanhedrim and Roman senate ; yet it is 
ccr^ii)^ in process of time, neither a^se^ibiy con^ted of the 
oldest, Futres and Seniorcs, as with us aldermen, came to 
denote rank of dignity, not of age ; as Selden observes, de 
Synedriis^ lib. i. c. 14.. p. 1092, and4ib. ii. c. 9. § 4. p. 
1423. ed.fol. 

t Prov. XX. 29. 

parts 
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|)arts should make up for want of experience iu 
a young man : but ah old man, provided he has 
good natural sense, is wise by experience alone. 
AH history proves that the best governed states 
vrere those where old men were in authority, 
iihd that the reigns of princes that were too 
young have been most unfortunate : which ex- 
plains what the Wise Man says, IFoe to thee^ O 
tdnd^ tvheh thy king is a child.\ And it is this 
*^6e that God threatens the Jews with, when 
he tells them hj Isaiah, that Ae will give them 
children for princes.X In teajity youth has: nei- 
tlier patience nor foresight, is' an enemy to all 
rule, and seeks nothing but pleasure and variety. 
As soon as the Hebrews began to be formed 
into a people, they were governed by old men : 
when Moses returned into Egypt to promise 
them that God would set them at liberty, he as- 
sembled the elders together,^ and performed the 
miracles which were the proof of his mission 
before them. All the elders of Israel came to 
the feast that he made for Jethro his father-in- 
law.B When God thought fit to give a council 
to relieve him in governing that great people. 
Gather unto me^ said he, seventy men of the elders 
qflsraely whom thou knowest to t)e the elders of the 
people and officers over them. So that they had 
already authprity before the law was given, and 
the. state had taken its form.* In the whole 

Scripture 

f Ecdes. Ji.lS. X Isaiah iii. 4. § Exod. iv. 29. 
II Exod.xviii. 12. 

* This is a proof tliat the power, which we before men* 
tioned to be given by Jacob to the heads of tribes, took place 
immediately upon his death. From that time all applica- 
tions 
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Scripture afterwards, as often as mention is 
made of assemblies and public affairs, the elders 
are always put in the first place, and sometimes 
named alone. 

Thence comes the expression in the Psalms, 
exhorting to praise God in the congregation of 
the people and in the seat qf the elders,t that is, 
the public council. These are the two parts 
that composed all the antient commonwealths; 

the assembly (which the Greeks callficxAMtr/fl^ 

and the Latins CQncio) and the senate. The 

name of elder JJp$q(^\rrsp(^ became afterwards 

a title of dignity; and from this Greek word is 
derived the Latin name presbyter; and from 
the Latin word senior, elder, comes the name of 
seigneur, or lord. We may judge of the age re* 
quired by the Hebrews before a man was reck- 
oned an elder, by those being called young men 
whose advice Rehoboam followed ;* for it is 
said they had been educated with him ; from 
which it may be concluded they were about 
his age, who was th^n/orty. 

lions and messages are not to thepeople, but to the elders of 
Israel; Exod. Hi. 16. xii. 21. Tne command of God^ sent 
to the house qf Jacob, and the children of Israel in l^ypty 
was delivered by Moses to the elders <^' the people, £xod. xix. 
5, 7. Bishop Sherlock's third Dissertation, p. 304, 305. 
Whether the number of these elders, who made up the San- 
Aedrim, was just Seventy, or Seventy-two, it is allowed it was 
iirst formed out of Jacob's children, who went into Egypt, 
and that it always represented the twelve tribes. See Mai- 
donat on Luc. xii. l. Grot, in loc. and on Jlumb. xii. 1« 
and Selden, de Synedriis, lib. II. c. iv.. 8. 
t Psalni cvii. 32. ♦ 1 Kings xii. 8. 2 Chron. xii. IS. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Their Administration of Justice. 

J USTICE was administered by two sorts of 
officers, Shophetim and Soterim^ established in 
every city by the command which God gave by 
Moses.* It is certain the word Shophetim sig- 
nifies judges: as to Soterim^ it is difterentbr 
translated by the Vulgate if but the Jewish 
tradition explains it of ministers of justice, as 
sheriffs, Serjeants, or their guards, and other offi- 
cers. Tliese posts were given to Levites^ and 
there were six thousand of them in David's 
time.J Such were the judges that Jehoshaphat 
restored in each city, and to whom he gave such 
good instructions ;§ the Scripture adds, that he 
settled at Jerusalem a company of Levites,(| 
priests, and heads of families, to be judges in 
great causes.^ It was the council of seventy 
elders, erected in the time of Moses, over 
which the high-priest presided, and where all 

3uestions were decided that were too hard to be 
etermined by the judges of smaller cities. The 
tradition of the Jews is, that these judges of par* • 
tjcular cities were twenty-three in number, that 
they were all to meet to judge in capital cases, 
and that three were sufficient for causes of Meum » 

• • • _ 

* Dcut. xvi. IS. 

t Magistri, masters ; prafecti, prefects ; duces, leaders or 
captains; prcecones, heralds. Josh iii. 2. 

X 1 Chrcm. xxiii. 4. § 2 Chrbn. xix. 5, 6, 7. || Ibid. 8, 
f[ Deut, xvii. 8. 

U and 
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and Tuuniy and things of less consequence.* 
The chief judge was the king, according to the 
saying of the people to Samuel, Give us a kiiig 
to judge us,^ 

The place where the judges kept their court 
was the gate of the city : for as all the Israelites 
were husbandmen, who went out in the morn- 
ing to their work, and came not in again till 
night, the city-gate was the place where most 
people met. We must not wonder that they 
wrought in the fields, and abode in the cities. 
They were not such as the chief cities of our 
provinces, which can hardly be maintained by 
the produce of twenty or thirty leagues round 
them. They were only the habitations of as 
many labourers as were necessary to cultivate 
the ground nearest hand. Whence it came 
that, the land being full of inhabitants, thdr 
cities were very numerous. The tribe of Judah 
only reckoned a hundred and fifteen to their 
share,J when they took possession of it, beside^ 
those that were built afterwards ^ and each city, 
had village? dependent upon it. 

They must qertainly then be small, and very 
near on^ another, like common towns, well 
built and walled in, having, in other respects, 
every thing that is to be found in the country. 

Tn^ public place for doing business among 
the Greeks and Komans was the market-place, 
or exchange, for the ^ame reason, because they 
were all merchants, In our ancestors* time the 
vassals of each lord met in the court of hi3 cas* 

• 9iHiIjedr, c, i. 1,6, g:c. + 1 $an. yiii, 3. J Josh. xv. 21, 

tie. 
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tie, and thence comes the expression, the Courts- 
of Princes. As princes live more retired in the 
east, affairs are transacted at the gate of their 
seraglio ; and this custom of making one^s court 
at the palace gate has been practised ever since 
the times of the antient kings of Persia, as we 
see by several passages in the book of Esther.* ♦ 
The gate or the city was the place for doing 
all public and private business ever since the 
times of the patriarchs. Abraham purchased 
his burying place in the presence of all those 
that entered into the gate of the city of He- 
bron, f When Hamor and his son Sichem, who 
ran away with Dinah, purposed to make an 
alliance with the Israelites, it was at the city- 
gates that they spake of it to the people 4 We 
see the manner of these public acts, with all 
the particulars, in the story of Ruth.§ Boaz» 
designing to marry her, was to have another 
person's right in her, who was a i^earer relation, 
given up to him. For this purpose, he sits at 
the gate of Bethlehem, and seeing this kinsman 
pass by, he stops him : then he takes ten of the 
elders of the city, and after they were all sat 
down, he explained his pretensions to them, 
and got the acknowledgment which he desired 
from his relation, with all the formality pre- 
scribed by the law ; which was to pull off his 
shoe. He took not only the elders, biit all the 
people, for witnesses, which shews a great 
number of spectators had got together : nor is it 
unlikely, that curiosity made the people $t(^ as 

* Esther ii. 19. iii. 2, 3. t Gen. xxiii. 10. 18. 
X Ibid, xxxiv* 20, § Ruth iv. 

U 2 they 
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they passed by. Their business was seldom in 
great haste, they were all acquainted, and all 
related, so it was natural for them to be con- 
cerned about each other's affairs. 

Perhaps they took these acts down in writing : 
but the Scripture does not take notice of any, 
except, in Jeremiah, a little before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. In Tobit there is mention 
made of a bond for money lent, of a marriage 
contract, and an instrument of covenants made 
upon the same account.* In Jeremiah, there 
is a contract upon a purchase. f llie law of 
Moses prescribes no writing, except in case of 
divorce. J But if they had not made use of any 
writings in those early times, their contracts 
would have been very safe, since they were 
made in so public a manner. If the kinsman 
of Boaz should have denied that he had given 
up his right, all the inhabitants of Bethlehem 
could have convicted him of a falsehood. Some 
of them were present at it, and others must 
have heard of it immediately after. 

It was a long time before the custom of put- 
ting private contracts into writing was intro- 
duced among the Romans, as appears by the 
verbal obligation which they called stipulation. 
They were not afraid of an action wanting 
proof, when they had pronounced a certain so- 
lemn form in the public market-place among all 
the people, and taken some particular citizens to 
witness it, who were of reputable condition and 
unblemished character. These transactions were 
full as public as those among us, that are done 



* Tob. vii. 14. t Jer. xxxii. 10. % Deut. xxiv. 1. 
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in private hduses before a public notary, who 
often knows neither party, or before the town*^ 
clerk and two hack witnesses. • 

We may suppose the gate with the Hebrews 
was the same thing as the square, or market* 
place y with the Romans. The market for pro- 
visions was held at the city-gate. Elisha fore-^ 
told that victuals should be sold cheap the day; 
after, in the gate of Samaria.* This gate had- ft 
square, which must h^ve been a large one, be^ 
cause king Ahab assembled four hundred false 
prophets there. I suppose it was the same in 
other cities, and that these gates had some build- 
ing with seats for the judges and elders: for ih 
is said, that Boaz went up to the gate, and sat 
down there : and when David heard that Absa- 
lom was dead, he went up to the chamber over 
the gate, to weep there.f This chamber might 
be the place for private deliberations. Even in 
the temple of Jerusalem causes were tried at 
one of the gates, and the judges held their as- 
sizes there .J After all these examples, it is not 
to be wondered that the Scripture uses the word 
gate so often, to signify judgment, or the public 
council of each city, or the city itself, or the state;: 
and that, in the Gospel, the gates of hell signify 
the kingdom or power of the devil. 

But as open and fairly as we may think the 
Israelites transacted their affairs, it must not be^ 
imagined tjiat they had no frauds and rogueries,^ 
unjust prosecutions, or false accusations. These^ 
are evils inseparable from the corruption of hu-* 

* 2 Kings vii. 1. f 2 Sam, xviii. 33. J Jer. xxvi. 10. 

man 
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man nature ; and the more spirit and vivacity 
men naturally have, the more are they subject to 
them : but these evils are more peculiarly the 

5rowth of great cities. When David fled from 
erusalem upon Absalom's rebellion, he repre- 
sents/M73/ and discord going about day and night 
within the tvalls thereof mischief and sorrow in 
the midst ofity and deceit and guile in her streets J^ 
The prophets are full of such reproaches : only 
one may imagine these evils were less common 
than they are now, because there were fewer 
.laity ers among them. 

. As temporal affairs, as well as spiritual, were 
governed by the law of God, there was no dis- 
tinction of tribunals : the same judges decided 
cases of conscience, and determined civil or cri- 
minal causes. Thus they had. occasion for but 
few different offices and officers, in comparison 
of what we see in the present day. For we 
account it an incredible thing to be only a 
private man, and to have no other employment 
than improving our [estate, or governing our fa- 
mily. Every body is desirous of some public 
post, to enjoy honours, prerogatives, and privile- 
ges : and employments are considered as trades 
which are a livelihood, or as titles of distinction. 
But if we were to examine what public offices 
only are really necessary, and the business done 
in them, we should find that a very few persons 
would be sufficient to execute them, and have 
spare time enough besides for their private 
aflairs. 
This was the practice among all the people 

* Psabn tv. 10, 8cc. 

of 
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of antiquity, and especially the Hebrews. In 
Joshua's time, we find but four sorts of public 
officers; zakonim, senators or elders; rashim^ 
chiefs; $hophetim/]\xdigtS'y 2sA soterim, inferior 
officers.* When the kingdom was more flou- 
rishing, in David's time, the following officers 
are mentioned ; six thousand Levites, officers and 
judges ; the heads of tribes ; heads of families ;f 
which are rather names of quality than employ- 
ment; the heads of twelve corps y of twenty-four 
thousand men each ; the heads of one thousand^ 
and of a hundred men ; the heads over those th(U 
tenanted the king's demesnesy that is, his lands 
and cattle. I call those heads here whom the 
Hebrew calls sirim^ and the Latin principes. 
But I must observe, once for all, that it is im-i 
possibleto express the titles of offices and digni- 
ties in another language. Thus, neither. the 
Greek nor Latin versions give us a just idea of 
the Chaldean employments, taken notice of ia 
Daniel,J Ezekiel,§ and others. 

Besides, among David's officers they reckon 
his eunuchs, or domestic servants ; for through- 
out the Scripture, the word eunuch is often taken 
for what we call a valet-de-chambre, or footman, 
or, in general, for any servant employed about 
the king's person, without signifying any per- 
sonal impertection. Captains over, fifty men ate 
likewise mentioned in other places : but we find 
nothing of captains over tens, except in the Law. 
Most of these posts are military : and the rest 
^re but a trifle, if one considers the multitude ' 
of people, and the extent of David's kingdom. 

* Josh. xxiv. 1. f 1 Chron. :Kxjlii. 4. t ^^^* ai. .5. • 
§ £zek. xxiii. 23t 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Their Wars, 

zxFTER the administration of justice, we must 
apeak of war. There was not an Israelite that 
did not carry arms, the Priests and Lcvites not 
excepted. Benaiah the priest, son of Jehoiada, 
was one of the most renowned for bravery in 
David's army,* and was general of Solomon's 
troops in the room of Joab. All were reckoned 
soldiers that were of age for service ; aqd thatwas 
at twenty years old and upwards.^ They were 
like the militia in some countries, always ready 
to assemble at the first notice. The difference 
is, that with us all ecclesiastics are forbidden the 
yse .of arms, and that we have moreover:an in- 
finite number of people unfit for war j lawyers, 
receivers of the king's revenues, citizens, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen : J whereas, they were all 
husbandmen and shepherds, inured from their 
childhood tq labour and fatigue. Nor is it impro- 
bable that they used them to handle arms, at 
least from the time of, David and SoJomon. 
Thus, at Rome, all the citizens of such an age 
were obliged to serve a certain number of cam- 
paigns, when they were commanded: from 
whence it comes, that they did not use the ex- 
pression of levying troops, but called it choosing^ 

* 2 Sam. xxiii. 20. I Kings ii. 35. f Numb. i. 3. 22. 
\ 2 Oiroo. viii. 9. § Delectum habere. 

themj 
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them, because they had always a great many 
more than they wanted.f It was no difficult 
thing for the Israelites to support their armies; the 
country was so small, and the enemy so near, that 
they often came back to lodge at home, or had 
but one or two days march. 

Their arms were nearly the same with those 
of the Greeks and Romans : sword^ bows and 
arrows. Javelins and spears, that is. to say, half 

E'kes ; for we must not imagine the antients had 
ind-spears, such as our antient cavalry used. 
TTheir swords were broad, and hung upon their 
thigh.l They made use of slings, as we may 
see in the men of Gibeah in Senjamin, who 
could have slung to a hair's breadth ; and the 
same Gibeonites fought . alike with both hands. 
Saul commonly held a javelin iii his hand:^ Ho* 
.^ ider represents his heroes, and the Romans dui- 
rinus, and their other gods, in the same manner. 
But they did not wear any arms, except upon 
duty, not so much as a sword. When David or- 
dered his men to march against Nabal, he first 
bids them gird on their swords^^ though they 
lived in a state of continual alarm. The custonn 
of always wearing a sword by the side was pe* 
culiar to the Gauls and Germans. 

t And this is triat our Lord refbrs to in the Gospel, when 
he so often says. Mam arc called, .but few chosen. The 
great nass of the people Was called together, and a choice 
was mauie of those who were most fit for service. A saybg 
which, by the way, has no reference to the doctrine of un« 
conditional Ekcticm and Reprobation, into the service of 
wluch it has been injudiciously pressed. 

X Psal.xlv. 3. Cant. iii. 8. Judg. xx. 16. 

§ 1 Sam. xviii. 10. and xix. 9. || 1 Sam. xxv. 13. « 

X For 
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^or defensive arms; tliey ^carried shields, buck- 
lBrfi:,head-pieces, ai&iiour for the back and breast,' 
and sometimes greaves to cover the fegs. AVe see 
anih^ance of a complete suit of armour in 'that 
df Goliahj which y^as -all brass,*' like that of the 
Greeks in Homer. But it'looks>as if these arms^ 
were scarce, among the Isfadites, ^^at that tiitie, 
dinee ktng Saul offered ro lend- David his. They 
bstfame o^mmon afterwards; and Uzziah had 
suifieient to fiimish a1) his-trcfopsv which were 
more than tJwe^e'hUndrJ^^J thousand men.f. -The 
Same king erectieA machined upon the towersoA 
the waMs'of Jerttsalem to throw great Atones 4nd 
arrorw^;and^foTtified. several cities as most other 
kihgf sdid • Thus wai» wasxarricd^oii so early/al^ 
xtiQ^t in- the same manner a^it ^as inlater titnee. 
bdfere the invention of fire-strmi. ^ 

The Israelites had only infantry at first, and 
that was also the' chief strength of the Greeks 
and Romans, Cavaflry is not ^D necessary J iri 



T » 



J, *il Sam. xvli. 5, 6. Ibid. 38. t-2Clvron.xxvi. 14, 15.* 
" . j T\\ii neglect of cavalry among the Israelites has a^ordedi 
tb'an excdlenj. writer of this age," a 'slrorig internal proofed 
that p^ple's being unde^ the immediate guidance oFa super- 
natural, powqr. The prohibition » expreesi . Deut.- xvii. He 
(that h, whoever shall be king ortls|p^elj^);jpA(((/ not multiply^ 
horses to himself, nor caujfc the people to return to £^pt. Ac- 
cordingly they prospered or were defeated as they obeyed 
•r traiisgress^d'diis'dif ine'*oomnifaxiak^\vlueh/!a8 he ohsbrtes, 
it i« impossible to jwtttfj/'hy the measyreAof hemnanprndence^ 
See' I^ishop Stierlock*s'. i>6urtl> Biaseftoit; .Br: Warburtotr; 
pursuing the same argiimont, obaorvoSj with our authoTi tbat 
even upon political reasons the Jews might be justified .in 
thii disuse of cavalry in defence of tlieir country, but not in 
conquering it from a warlike people who abounded in horses: 
Here at Ivast the exertion of an. extraordinary Providence 
was wonderfully conspicuous. See Div^ Leg. Vol. II, 
Buokiv. §5, 

hot 
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hot Countries, where they can alwdya travel dry* 
sl^od : fi^ithsr; caa they be of much use in moun- 
tains;, but they are of great advantage in cold 
cUmates whera the roads are dirty^ and to mabe 
Jong. marches over plains that are either barren 
or thinly inbdl^jted,: as.. in PoJjgiftd.and Tariary.. - 

But they *ha{l-cav?tlry und'iji" theifking$; and 
the^ first sign ofi Absalom's .revolt was raising 
horses aftid chariots ; and yet,:, when h^ had lo^ 
the battle, he^gpt upon a mule^to maikc his es.- 
cape.* Solomor^^ who could bear kny expence, 
sent for a vast number of horses out of Egypt, 
and kept forty thousand of them, with twelve 
thousand chariots.f -Their chariots of war were 
•probably^ like thos^. of the Greeks, small, with 
two wheels, that would carry one or two men 
'Standing upright or leaning upon the fore-part, 
^he succeeding kings, who could not support 
the great expence that Solomon did, sent from 
time to time for succours to Egypt, . and upon 
these occasions there is always mention made of 
horses. The Jews must have had no cavalry in 
Hjszekiah's time, by Rabshakeh'S: insolence in 
saying to them, C^me into my. muster's service^ the 
Jcing ,qf Ass^ridt and / will deliver theeJwo ihou- 
smd horsesy • i/'^ thou he able on thy part to set n^ 
^ers upon 4kem,% . . • 

The Scripture informs us of no particulars re- 
lating to thqk military motions, the form of their 
batt<ilipns, or^lgeneral order of battle, though it 
ofiten speaks j^f. troops m.battle array : but for the 
art pf .enc^h^pijng and .marching in good order, 

* 2 Sam. xviii. 9. f 1 Kings iv. 26. 2 Chron. ix. 25, 
% 2 Kings xviii., 23. ....... 

X 2 the 
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the journey through the wilderness is a noble ex- 
ample of it The number of this prodigious ar- 
my was known by exact lists : each man was set 
down in his tribe» each tribe in it's quarter under 
one of the four heads, according to the order of 
birthright among the patriarchsi and the quality of 
their mothers.^ They marched, by sound of 
trumpet) always in the same order, and always 
quartered in the same ^tuation about the taber- 
nacle of the covenant, which was the center of 
the camp. They took all proper care for keep- 
ing their quarters clean,*)* which was very neces- 
sary in so Warm a country, and hard to be done 
in so vast a multitude. In short, we see that 
the way of encamping^ and every thing else that 
we admire with so much reason in the Greeks 
and Romans, was taken from the antient models 
of the eastern people. The Hebrews set a high 
value upon their booty and spoils, as all the na- 
tions dt antiquity did: they were marks oC 
honour. 

From Joshua's time to the kings, the com* 
mand of armies belonged to those whom the 
people chose, or God raised up in an extraor- 
dinary manner, asOthniel, Barak, and Gideon: 
But none were subject to them but the country 
or the people that chose them, or to whom God 
gave them for deliverers. The rest of the people, 
abusing their liberty, often Exposed themselves to^ 
tiie insults of their enemies: which made them 
ask for a king, not only to do tfiem justice, bul 
also to conduct their armies, and make war for 

* Numb. i. 2, &c. 

t Numb. V. 2, &G. peut. louii* HO^ II, &c. 

them. 
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them,* From that time too they vrtre in ihucli 
more safety. The king called the people toge^ 
ther when he judged it convenient, arc always 
kept up a ^reat number of forces. It is ob8erve4 
in the beginning of SauFs reign that he maim 
tained three thousand men :f Uavid had twelve 
bodies of four and twenty thousand each, who 
served monthly by turns. Jehoshaphat had not 
a third part of David's kingdom ; and yet he had 
eleven nundred and sixty thousand fitting men 
in his service, without reckoning garrisons. I 



CHAP. XXIV. 

TTieir Kings. 

,X HE king had power of life and death, and 
iroukl put criminals to death without the formality 
of justice. David made use of this prerogative 
in the case of him that bragged he had killed 
Saul, and of those that murdered Ishbo$heth.§ 
The Roman emperors had this power too. The 
kings o£ Israel levied tribute upon the Israelites 
themselves, for Saul promises that all the family 
of the man that would fight Goliah should be ex* 
empted from it:|| and it appears that Solomon 
haa laid excessive taxes upon them by the com* 
plaints made to Rehoboam.f The power of 
Kings was in other respects very much limited ; 
they were obliged to keep the law as well as 

4 

* 1 Sftin. viii. 20. f ^ &«»• ^"i» 2. t: I Cbron, x?tyU* 
§ a Sam. i. 15. ]})...iv. 12. [j 1 Sam. xvii. 25. 
IT 1 Kings xii. 14. 

private 
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pdyatemen, .they: could neither add ta nor dimi- 
xy^h'it, and there is no instjance of any of them 
fQak;ng sq much .as one new law. Their way 
of jtv]u]g ^t home was very plain,, as wc may see 
by the 4esqript'uj«i that Samuel gave of their, man- 
i^er&to put the people put of conceit with them j* 
he ;?ll9ws them only women for the household af- 
fairs, 'Vt^t they had a great attendance when they 
appeared .in .rpubJic. Among ti^e ^igns of Ab- 
salom's rebellion, the Scripture. reckons. fifty men 
that-fan before him.f ^nd the same is said of his 
brother Adonijab.J 

The kings lived sparingly as well as private? 
people: the difference was,- they had more land 
and herds. When David's riches are reckoned 
up indeed, his treasures of gold and silver are put 
into the account; but so are his tillage, and vine- 
yards, his stores of wine and oil, his plantations 
of olive and fig-trees, his herds and kinei, cmtels, 
afises, and $heep.§ Thus Homer describes the 
riches of Ulysses 5 he says he had twelve great 
herds of each sort of cattle upon the continent^ 
besides what he had in his Island.|| They took 
out of this great stock what was necessary to 
maintain their household. There were, in Solo- 
monVrimei twelve overseers distributed through 
the land of Israel, who, each in his turn; sent 
monthly provisions for the table,^ which.forone 
daywerfe fhirfT/ measures qf fine flour ^ and ihree-^ 
s^ope- measures of meal, ten fat oxen, arid tzve?iftf 
out of the pastures, ayid a hundred sheep, besides 
kattSy and roebucks, and fallow deer, and fatted 

* I Sam. viii. IK f 2 Satti. xv. I . J 1 Kings i. 5. 
§ 1 Chron. xxvii. 25, &c. (| Odyss, xiv. f lKingsiv.7. 

... ,. fml, 
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foxol;* enrfugh to feed af lestst five thousanSj^O- 
ple;- As tHis. provision was th0 prodlict of thtf 



country itself, there was no need to buy" any things* 




to make-platfe arid furnitufb of: 



'A '. 




lotnot) 

to a huhdted.artd. eight thousarid;taIertts'd?*g^td^ 
— ^ ti million and t;en 'thousand taVehts of sihA*r]. 
IS, about. ^iJr hundred *and %irtfffoitt fkL 



and 
that 



he ca(u>i^-grear\^asijfes^t5'b^^ iky'ufl in'l^i^siK' . 
p*ilchr^. • SoIMdn biiilt a Vrfelit .riumber'aff ^k^ '• 
lacSs,-fArtified jjpvteral cities, aii'd linished'^^efaf 
public wocKs;'- ^Afi theplate ahd'.furnhure ofil^ 
house at mount Libanus was of pure 'gbldYlJi?^ 







. : * .1 Kiflgsiv;:>22: &c. • 1 1 Chron. xxix. ■ ^' ■■ * ^•. '^ ^^ 
X 1 Oirom:xxij:a4>. In th^Qpgimtlj^onl/ lOO.OdO t^hntt 
of gold. . .- . . ,j^ 

§ Sijc the proper method of calculating the Hebrew ta- 
lent, so as to bring it into English money, in Part IV. 
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His revenues too were great. Commerce 
alone bitought him in evenr year six hundred 
end sixttf'Six talents of gold ; which make one 
tnillicn^ nine hundred, and seventy thousand^ 
eight hundred and thirty four pounds sterling. 
He made the Israeltes pay tribute^ and all to- 
ftiiners that were under his dominion, the Hi* 
Vites, Ae Amorites, and all the other antient 
inhabitants of the land of Israel, the Idumeans, 
gieat part of Arabia, and all Syria: for his em- 
mre extended from the borders of Egypt to ^e 
C^jphrates : and all the countries, that were so 
ncnA sent him every year vessels of gold and sil« 
"ver, cloth, arms, perfumes, horses, and mules. 
These reflections fn^y serve to. mak^ one under- 
stand how Cne^us came by his riches in aking- 
dom of about the same size a^^^that of Solomon. 
Salver and gold were not yet dispersed through 
the world. There was but little in Greece, 
none in Italy and the rest of Europe, except 
Spain^ where they had some mines. 

, I#et us stand still a little to CQi^ider the pros- 
perity of Solomon, for it is an agreeable con- 
templation. If we were to reaa all historv 
throi^^ we should not find one example of sucn 
• per&ct conjunction of all the .good things that 
are to be enjoyed in this world : a young prince 
in the flower of his age, of a hamisome person, 
of great parts, learning, and accomplishments; 
in su^ reputation for wisdom that </// the kings 
of the earth sought to hear hints* and a queen 
came in person firopd a great distance to con- 
verse with him,t He was master of a large king- 

* I Kings X, 24.. t Ibid. I. 

dom. 
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peace, inhabited the finest country in the world, 
had the most magnificent palaces, and nume- 
rous attendance^ was loaded with riches, swim- 
. ming in pleasures, denying himself nothing, as 
he owns^ and employing all his vast genius to 
satisfy his desires** ITiis we should call a happy 
xnan, according to our natural ideas. Yet it is 
certain he was not so, because he was not con- 
tent. He himself says, that he found pleasure 
and joy were only illusion, and that all his labour 
was but vanity f ajid vexation of spirit ^'\ 

By this prosperity of Solomon and his people, 
God gave two important lessons to mankind at 
the same time* First, he shews his faithfulness 
in accomplishing his promises by giving the 
Israelites so plentifully of all the good tnings 
which he had promised their fathers in the pos- 
session of this land ; that no one hereafter might 
doubt of his power to reward those that adhere 
to him and keep his commandments. Men, 
that applied themselves so entin^Iy to earthly 
things, stood in need of such an earnest, to 
make them believe they should hereafter enjoy 
an irivisible happiness, and the recompence of 
ianother life. But besides, by granting the Is- 
raelites the possession of these earthly goods, 
and profusely heaping on them whatever might 
contribute to the nappiness of this life, God has 
given all men an opportunity of seeing them in 
a true light, and conceiving higher hopes. For 
who under the sun can pretend to be happy, 
if Solomon was not ? who can doubt that what- 
ever happens in this world is vanity, after he 

* Eccles* ii, 10. t Ibid. 
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has confessed it ? Does not this example shew 
us plainly that worldly goods are not only vain, 
but dangerous ? not only incapable of satisfying 
the heart of man, but likely to corrupt it ? What 
reason have ive to flatter ourselves that we shall 
make a better use of them than a people so dear 
to God, and so well instructed in their duty ? and 
who seem to have had a better right to this sort 
of happiness, since it was proposed to them as 
a reward. What presumption would it be to 
think ourselves more capable of resisting plea- 
sures than the wise Solomon ? He gave him- 
self up so much to the love of women, that he 
had a thousand of them, though a multiplicity 
was absolutely forbidden by the law of God:* 
and his complaisance to them carried him even 
to idolatry: his subjects followed his bad ex- 
ample, jand after his reign the manners of the 
Israelites grew worse and worse : they had at- 
tained their highest pitch of earthly felicity, and 
now began to decline. 

The division of the two kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah still augmented the evil- The cor- 
ruption was much the greatest in Israel, where 
idolatry always prevailed, which Is the fountain 
of all sorts of wickedness : rebellion and treason 
were common therie-f In Judah the crown ne- 
ver went out of the family of David : there were 
several pious kings in it. The Priests and Le- 
vites, who retired thither, preserved the tradi- 
tion of the true religion, and a more pure praGr 
tice of the law. 

*Dcut. xvii. 17. t Wisd, xir. 27. 

u 
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In these latter times, the law being despisecj, 
they had frequent intercourse with strangers, 
chiefly to procure succours in war : and this is 
the reason of their being so frequently reproach- 
ed by the prophets with their want of trust in 
God. The strangers, whose alliance they 
courted most, were the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians, the two most powerful nations of these 
times. To please them, they imitated their 
customs and idolatry : and the ruin of the Israel- 
ites followed the fortune of these nations, when 
Egypt fell, and Assyria got the superiority. 
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PART III. 



CHAP. I, 



Tfie Jews. — Their Capthify. 

W HAT has already been noted appeared to 
me the most remarkable in the manners of th^ 
Israelites, whilst they lived at full liberty in 
their own country, withput mixing with stran-. 
gers, or being subject to infidels. Let us now 
take a view pf their last state, from the Babylo- 
nish captivity to their entire dispersion. Though 
they were still the same people, and their man-: 
ners the same in the main, there w^s Jiowever 
a great ^Iteration in both, 

First, they are called only Jezos in these later 
times, because, in reality, there was no king- 
dom but that of Judah subsisting, Samaria had 
been destroyed, and Salmanasar had taken the 
ten tribes captive, which bore the n^ime of Isr 
rael above a hundred yeaifs before the ruin of 
Jerusalem, And though the kingdom of Judah 
comprehended the two whple tribes of Benja- 
min and Levi, and many particular persons of 
all the rest, whom a religious zeal had brought 
thither after Jeroboam's schism; all was con- 
founded in the name pf Judea and Jew^^^ and 

80 
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5io th^ were usually caJJcdf before the capti- 
vity.*- 

As the kingdoia manifestly tended to its. ruip^i 
jafter the death of Josiah, great numbers of Jewi^ 
were dispersed on all sides, and retired to th^ 
Ammonites, Moab^tes, Idumeans, and otboi 
neighbouring people. f The Chaldeans carrieif 
away captive the most considerable of thosq 
who dwelt at Jerusalem, when it was takeOj 
pud left none but the poorer sort to till the 
ground : this remnant top went into Egypt a Utr 
tie while after.J 

As to those that were carried to Babylon, they 
were servants to the king and his sons, as the 
Scripture tells us : for such was the law of wi^r 
at that time.§ All that were taken in arms, al) 
the inhabitants of a town carried by storm, pf 
surrendered at discretion, and of the adjacent 
country, which depended upon it, were slavci 
to the conquerors. They wer« either the pro- 
perty of the public, or that particular person that 
had taken them, according to the laws concernr 
jpg the acquisition or division of spoil then sub- 
sisting in each country. Thus, at the taking of 
Troy, all that remained alive were made sl^ye^, 
pot excepting queen Hecub^^ and the prince$se3 
her daughters. 

The Qreek apd Roman history are full of wch 
examples ; the Romany loaded those kings vvilh 
ishains that resisted obstinately;; or put tqem to 
4eath, after they had ipade them appear ^i their 
triujqtpfa. 'X\\py sold tb? cpmmou people hj 

^ 2 Kings xvi. 6. f Jer. xli. 10. % Jer. rfiii. 
§ 2 ChroD. xxxvi. gO* 

jauction^ 
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auction, and divided their lands among their own 
citizens, whom they sent to establish colonies 
there : which was the certain way to secure their 
^onqqests. Neither the Jews nor Israelites were 
«b hardly used by the Assyrians. Some had 
^reat liberty allowed them, as Tobit by king^ 
Sn^messar; and there were some rich among; 
them, as Tobit himself, his kinsman Raguel, and 
his friend Gabael •* and ^t Babylon Joachim, 
Susanna's husband. f It apt)ears likewise by the 
story of Susanna, that the Jews, notwithstanding 
their captivity, had the exercise of their laws, 
and the power to appoint judges of life and death. 
However, it was impossible but this mingling 
with strangers should cause some change in their 
manners, since one of their chief miixims was to 
separate themselves from all other nations.. 
Many were prevailed upon to worship idols, eat 
forbidden food, and marry wives from among 
strangers, and all conformed to their masters in 
things indifferent, one of which was their lan- 
guage. Thus, during the seventy years that the 
!captivity lasted, they forgot Hebrew, and none 
but the learned understood it, as it is now with 
the Latin among us, Their vulgar tongue was 
the Syriac or Chaldee, such as that in which a 
large portion of Daniel and Ezra are written, 
and i\\t^ Targums or Paraphrases upon Scripture 
that were composed afterwards, that the people 
might understand it. They changed their let- 
ters too, and, instead of the old ones which the 
Samaritans have preserved, took the ChaldeaPji 
which we erroneously call the Hebrew, 

* • « 

• Tob. i. 14. t Hist, of Susanna, 

^ CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 

The Return of the JewSy and their State under thfi 

Persians. 

W HEN Cynis gave them their liberty, with 
leave to go back into Judea and rebuild the 
temple, they did not all return, nor at one time. 
There was a great number that stayed at Ba- 
bylon, and in all places where they were settled: 
And they that came back were not all Jews: 
some few of the ten tribes joined themselves to 
them, and yet they mude but a small number al- 
together. The first, that Zerubabel conducted, 
did not amount to fifty thousand, with the ser- 
vants that attended them:* and one niay s^ their 
poverty by the small number of their servants 
and cattle. What comparison ts there betwixt 
fifty thousand souls, and what there must harb 
been in the time of Jehoshaphat to make np 
twelve hundred thousand fighting nren? Tbeite 
came besides with Ezra about fifteen hundred ,t 
and we may suppose there were several other 
companies. 

They did what they could to discover their 
former inheritances, and preserve each family's 
share. Upon this account Ezra collected all the 
genealogies that are at the beginning of the 
Chronicles, where he chiefly enlarges upon the 

* Ezra il. 64-. t Ezra viii. 

three 
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three tribes of Judah, Levi, and Benjamin; and 
carefully sets down their habitations. To people 
Jerusalem, they received all that would come 
and settle there, which confounded, no doubt, 
the order of their shares.* Besides, it was just, 
that such as were present should take ppssession 
of their lands, who had no mind to return, or 
.perhaps were not in being. So^ in the later times, 
Joseph dwelt at Nazareth rn Galilee, though his 
family was originally of Bethlehem: and Anna 
'the prophetess lived at Jerusalem. But still they 
knew what tribe they were of, and carefully pre- 
served their genealogies, as we see by Joseph's, 
who was only a poor artificer. They likewise 
carefully distinguished the true Israelites from 
strangers that had been admitted into their so- 
ciety, | whom they called geiores in their own 
tongue, ^nd proselj/tes in Greek. J 

Thus one of their first concerns, after their 
restoration, was to separate themselves from 
strangers, and to make the prohibitions of the 
law, relating to marriages with infidels, ob- 
served :§ which they exten^ded to nations not 

* Nehetn. xi. 3. 

t Two "sttia of men joined themselves to the Israelites, 
when they went out of Egypt : One sort were native Egyp- 

-tians^ called by tlie Septuagini ovr^x^^?^ ' '^^'^ ^^''^ ^ *^^ 
land; the others were a mixed multitude, who are. termed 

by the Septuagint yiiv^euf, £xod. xii. 1 9. from *^ gur, a stran- 
ger. These were extraneous persons among the Egyptians, 
Who took the land to till at a certain rent: such were the 
"Jewi before they went up out of Egypt. Both these sorts 
of men the Scripture comprehends under the denomination 
of 3, mixed multitude, ExckI. xiii. 38. See Valesius's Notes 
on Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. c. 7. 

X African apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. c. 7. 

§ Ezra ix. 1, &c. 
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specified in the law; namely, to the people of 
AzotU'S, who were part of the Philistines; to the 
Egyptians, Ammonites, and Moabites. The 
evils that the Jews were sensible they had re- 
ceived from, these marriages, since the bad ex- 
ample of Solomon, inclined the wise men to in- 
terpret the law in this sense, and extend it ra- 
ther beyond the import of the letter, that they 
might more effectually fulfil the intention of it. 
The priests were most strict in observing these 
prohibitions: they married none but women of 
their own tribe, and Josephus has informed us of 
the precautions used about it even in his time.* 
In general the Jews were never so faithful to 
God; and, after they returned from captivity, 
we never hear idolatry once mentioned among 
them: so much were they struck with that se- 
vere punishment, and the accomplishment of the 
prophecies that threatened them with it. Indeed, 
apostates w«re entirely at liberty to stay anwng 
the Infidels: so that there appeared none but 
such as were really Jews. 

Under the first kings of Persia, they were still 
very weak, envied by the strangers their neigh- 
bours, especially the Samaritans, exposed to 
their insults and calumnies, and in danger of 
having their throats cut upon the least significa- 
tion of the king's pleasure; as we see by the 
cruel edict that Haman obtained against them^ 
from the effects of which they were saved by 
queen Esther.f They could not finish the re- 
building of the temple, till twenty years after 

^ Cent. App. 1. i ' 2. t Esther iii; 2, &c. 

Z their 
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their fkst coming back, nor raise the walls of Je- 
Tusalenri again, under sixty years more; so they 
wpre fourscore years in renewing the whole. 
The country must have been very poor, since 
Herodotus, who lived at that time, comprehends 
Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine,and the Isle or Cyprus, 
under one single government, that paid Darius 
but three hundred and fifty talents tribute,* 
which was no more than was paid by one of the 
least provinces: whereas that of Babylon alone 
p^id a thousand. This revenue was doubled in 
the time of the Romans for Palestine alone: it 
brought in to Herod and his sons seven hundred 
^nd sixty talents, which, to compute by tb« 
smaller talent, amount to about sixty-eigbt tboii^ 
sand seven hundred and fifty pounds sterling.t 
. By little and little, the Jews were established 
again, and during the reign of the Persians they 
lived under their own laws, in the form of a 
commonwealth, governed by the high priest, 
and the. council of seventy-two elders. The 
country was repeopled, the towns new built, and 
Ijhe lands better cultivated than ever. Plenty 
was seen again, apd there was such ^ profound 
peace and tranquillity, that, for near three hun- 
dred years, there happened no commotion*, nor 
any thing that makes the common subject of his*- 
tories ; ^nd thence proceeds that great void that 
'^ we find betweein the time of Nejiemiah and the 
Maccabees, , The temple was honoured, even 
by strangers, who visited it, and brought offer* 
ifgs thither-l In. short, the prosperity of tlw 

* Herod, lib. iii, f Joseph, B^H J^id. I. ii. c. 4. 

Jews 
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Jews was so great after their return, that the pro- 
|)hets, in foretelling it, have left us the most mag- 
ftflficent types of the Messiah's reign. 
* The Greeks began then to be acquainted With 
the Jews in Egypt and Syria, whither they often 
travelled t and they made great use of this cor- 
Irespondence, if we may believe the most antient 
Christian authors, as Justin Martyr, and Clemens 
of Alexandria; for they assure iis, that the Greek 
poets, lawgivers, and philosophers, fearnt the 
oest part of their doctrine from the Jews. In- 
deed Solon travelled into Egypt, and the laws, 
that he gave to the Athenians, were very like 
those of Moses. Pythagoras had been long in 
Egypt, and went to Babylon jn the time of Cam- 
byses: he had therefore seen the Jews, and 
might have conversed with them. Plato studied 
many years in Egypt, and makes Socrates speak 
so many excellent things, founded- upon the 
principles taught by Moses, that he may justly 
be supposed to have known something of thent. 
» The best things which Plato teaches in his 
laws and commonwealth, the Jews really prac- 
tised ; as living by one's own industry, without 
luxury, without ambition, without having it in 
our power to undo ourselves or grow too rich, 
esteeming justice the greatest of all blessings, 
and avoiding all novelty and change. In the 
persons of Moses, David, and Solomon, we dis- 
•cover examples of the wise man, whom he 
wished for to govern a state and make it happy, 
•Whichhe scarcely hoped would ever come to pass. 
He mentions certain traditions of venerable an- 
tiquity, in several places, without supporting 
them, with any proof, relating to the judgment of 
' • mankiiwl 
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mankind after death, and the state of the other 
life, which are manifestly doctrines of the true 
religion.* If Plato and the other Greeks had 
not learnt these truths immediately from the 
Jews^ they had them at least from other people 
of the east, who being nearer the origin of mau- 
kind, and having writings more antient than 
the Greeks, had preserved many more .tradi^ 
tions of the first men, though obscured and in- 
volved in fables. 



CHAP. m. 

r 

The State of the fetvs under the Macedoiiians. 

X HE conquests of Alexander made the Jews 
much better known to the Greeks^ to whom 
they became subject. Josephus brings proofs 
of it from the testimony of Clearchus, a disciple 
of Aristotle, and Hecataeus the Abderite.f They 
continued to live according to their own lawi 
under the protection of the Macedonian kings, 
as they had done under the Persians : but as 
their country lay betwixt Syria and Egypt, they 
sometimes obeyed the king of One of those na- 
tions, and sometimes the king- of the other, as 
.they were strongest : and they wet(* well or ill 
usedby them according to the humour or inte- 
rest of their kings, or the ^credit of their enemies. 
Alexander the Great), being convinced of thek 

-. J ■ ■ ' 

. * Plato de R^pub. yi. etx. in fihe, 
•)• Joseph. conU App. ii. 2. 

■ * ^ifFectipn 
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affection and fidelity, gave them the provinoi 
of Samaria, and exempted it from tribute; -an^, 
when he built Alexandria, settled some JewS 
in it, granting them the same privitege^ as ihh 
other citizens, till at last they also were called 
Macedonians.* Indeed, the first of the Ptok^ 
my's, having taken Jerusalem by • Surprise, car- 
ried great numbers of the Jews captives into 
Egyptj who were spread as faras Cyrene.' But 
afterwards, finding how religidiis* they were, 
and faithful to their oaths, .he putsonie of them 
into his garrisons, and treated them so well, 
that it drew many more into that country.f It 
^i^ said, that his son Philadclphus redeemed all 
the: Jews that weire slaves in i his d^miniinsj anil 
.sent great presents to Jerusalem to procure that 
translation which; he got made of their law.J 
.They were also, favoured by- several king^ m 
Syria. Seleucus Nicahor gave them the right ^ 
citizens in the cities which he built-in Asia 
Alitior, and Coelo-Syria, and even in AntiocK 
Jhis Capital, with? privileges' that they also en- 
joyed under the Romans. §■ Antiochus the 
Great, having received sigrtal services frortv the 
Jews, granted considerable favours and immu- 
nities to the city of Jerusalem ; and to secutfe 
jLydia and Phrygia, which were not quite sound 
in their allegiance, he established colonies of 
Jews there, giving them lands to cultivate acid 
build on. : * : ^ 

The first privilege that the Jews always asked 

- * Joseph. Ax\U xii. h'etcont.'^App. hlf/if.'^^. "' 

t lb. Ant. xii. 2. + Aristevis'^ Hist, of the Septu^g. 
§ Joseph, Ant. xii. 3. .. "^ , .' *: 
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4^pOQ these occasions, was liberty to exercise 
their religion and observe their law. But as for 
the rest^ they could not avoid learning many 
Grecian customs, as they had Chaldean and 
others, and particularly the Greek tongue, 
which was then beccMne common throughout all 
the east, and continued so as long as the K oman 
empire lasted there. Thence it was that many 
took Greek names, as Aristobuhis, Philon, An- 
dreas, and Philippus; or Hebrew names dis- 
5uis^d with Greek terminations, as Jason for 
esus, Simon for Simeon, Hierosolyma for Je- 
rusalem. 

It was probably about this time that the Jews 
paired the seas and settled in Europe. For they 
that imderstood the Greek tongue, and had re- 
sided among that people in Asia, Syria, and 
Egypt, might easily live in any* part of the Gre- 
cian empire, even in Macedonia and Achaia, 
according as they found it more convenient, or 
;th§y enjoyed greater liberty. Thus St. Paul 
found great numbers of them in all the cities of 
^Greece, when he went to preach the goepel 
ther^, about two hundred and fiftyycars after 
ihe time of Antiochus the Great* These Jews 
were half Greeks, which the eastern Jews called 
Hellenists; and they gave the Gentiles the 
i^me of Hellenes f which properly signifies 
liQreeks ; whence it comes, that, in St. Paul's 
Epistles, Greek and Gentile signify the same 

.thing.t 

The Jews could not be so mixed with the 
Greeks without the latter, who were very cu- 

. * Horn. i. 1^. ii. 10, &c, 

rious 
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rious at that timej getting some knowledge of 
their religion and laws, especially after thft 
translation of the sacred books. Their wise men 
and true philosophers held them in great esteem j 
as we may learn by what Strabo wrote about 
them long after.* All admired the .magnifi*- 
cence of their temple, and exact order of their 
ceremonies. Agrippa himself,, son-in-law of 
Augustus, was astonished at it. But most of 
the Greeks at that time, I mean in the reign of 
the Macedonians, were not capable of relishing 
the customs and maxims of the Jews; They 
were too grave for the people whom the Asiatic 
luxury had made effeminate, and whose sole 
employment was in trifies.f There were indeed 
a great number of philosophers; but most of thenl 
contented themselves with only discoursing upon 
virtue, and exercising themselves in disputation. 
All the rest of the Greeks were possessed with 
curiosity, and a fondness for polite Ulerdture: 
some applied themselves to rhetoric, others to 
poetry and music. Painters, Sculptors, and Zh 
^hitects were in great repute. Others ^pentall 
their time in gymnastic exercises, to form .theic 
bodies and- make them good; wrestlers. Otben 
studied geomet/y, astronomy, and natural philo!^ 
sophy. Thfere were every where virtuosi, con*\ 
tioisseurs, ^curious, and idle peo'ple of all sorts* 

The manners of the Romaihs were at that time, 
much more solid. J They applied themselves 



* Strabo, lib. xvi. 
t Ut prinium positis migari GwciB iefli? " ^ 

Ccepit, &c. Hor. 1. ii. Ep. i. 9J." 

% Rom je dulce diu fuit et solenne redtt*4 
Maiie dome vigilare, &c. /for. ibid. lOS. * ' 

to 
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to noihihg but agriculture, the knowledge of the 
laws and war, and willingly left the glory of ex- 
celling in curious arts and sciences to the Greeks: 
that they might have the more time to extend 
their concjuests, and attend to the government of 
their subjects, making politics, as Virgil says,* 
their principal concern. The Jews were still a 
great deal more serious, as they made morality 
and the service of God their chief study. We 
have a good example of it in the book of Eccle- 
jsiasticus, written about the same time. Yet this 
wasthe reason that the Greeks, looked upon them 
as an ignorant people, seeing they would learn 
nothing but their own law.f They called them 
Barbarians^ as they did all nations that were not 
Greeks, and despised them more than any other 
Ctratigers upon^ account of their religion, which 
apptored to them austere and absurd J. They 
saw them refrain from debauchery, not out of 
frugalityand policy, buta principle of conscience: 
thi^ appeared to therti too strict, and they were 
|>articularly offended at their sabbaths, their fasts, 
and distinction^ 6f meats. They accounted them 
<jnernies to all niankind. They live separate 
ffi)rti^ ec^ry body eke^ says a Greek philosopher, 
having nothing common with us, neither altar, 
offerings y prayers^ nor sacrifices. They are at a 
greater distance' from us than ike inhabitants qf 
Susa, BactriOi and huiia<% 

• > 

* Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, &c. 

iEneii}. VI. 847. 
t Joseph, cont^. App^,Ui.,c, 4. . ^t \. ii. g, .6. . Orig. cont 
Ctls. 1. V.' . 

♦ Judaeorum rops tristis ab^vurdusquc^^Jaci^. hist. v. init. 
§ Philost, vit Appl. lib. V, c. 1 1. 

We 
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We may add to this, that the fear of idolatry 
made the Jews reject sculpture and paintings 
(which arts the Greeks held in much esteem) as 
useless, ridiculous pieces of workmanship, and 
the fruits of idleness:* which is the reason that 
idols are so often called vanity in Scripture, to 
shew they are vain things, that have only a de* 
ceitful outside, and serve to no manner of good 

Eurpose.f They are also called an abominatwn,^ 
ecause they cannot be sufficiently detested, 
when we consider the stupidity that attributes 
the incommunicable name of God to them. 
For the same reason, the Jews could not hear, 
without horror, the impious fables which the 
Greek poets were filled with. Thus they drew 
upon themselves the hatred of the Grammarians, 
Mrhose profession it was to explain them^ and 
of the Rhapsodists, who made a trade of sing- 
ing their heroic poems in public ; and of the 
actors of tragedies and comedies, and of all 
others, whose livelihood depended upon poetry 
and false theology. 

The Jews indeed made it a rule not to laugh 
at oth^r nations, nor to say any thing disrespect- 
ful of their gods j§ but it was scarce possible 
that some word of contempt should not escape 
from them, Now how angry must a Greek 
Grammarian have been, if he had heard a Jew 
repeat a passaged out of the Prophets against 
idols ; if he had heard him assert that Homer 
was a false prophet and impostor, or ridicule 

* Orig. cont. Cels. 1. iv. f Isaiah xliv. lO. Jer, x. 15^ 
% WiMom xiii* 13* § Joseph* cont App. 

A a the 
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the absurdities that occur in the genealogies, 
the amours and crimes of their gods ? Hovr 
could they bear any one's shewing an abhor- 
rence of the scandalous impurities of the theatre, 
and the abominable ceremonies of Bacchus and 
Ceres : in a word, to hear him maintain that the 
God of the Jews was the only true God, and 
that they only, of all the people upon earth, 
were in possession of the right religion and mo- 
rality ? They despised them the more for not 
knowing how to make learned harangues, or 
dispute in form, and because, for a proof of these 
great truths, they chiefly alledged facts, that is 
to say, the great miracles that God had wrought 
in the sight of their fathers.. Now the common 
people among the Greeks did not make any 
distinction betwixt those miracles and the pro- 
digies which they also related in thejr fables: 
and philosophers thought them impossible, be- 
cause they only reasoned from the laws of na- 
ture, which they held to be absolutely fixed and 
unalterable.* 

lliis being the disposition of the Greeks, they 
listened the more eagerly to the calumnies of 
the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and other enemies 
of the Jews. And thence proceeded those im- 
pertinent stories that Tacitus tells us so grave- 
ly,f when he is explaining the origin of the 
Jews, and has a mind to act the learned histo- 
rian; and which are to be met with likewise 
in Justin, who had had the same information^. 
Strabo docs not seem to know much more of the 
matter, though he treats it more sensibly.J 

* Gsilen de hsu Parttum. f Hist. I. v. niit» % Lib. xvr. 

But 
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But besides these slanders, which might easily 
have been overlooked, the Greeks proceeded to 
violence and persecution. Thus Ftolemy Phi- 
lopator, after he had lost the battle of Raphia, 
discharged his wrath upon the Jews : and his 
son Epiphanes, being provoked at their not let- 
ting him go into the sanctuary, would have 
them exposed to elephants, as it is related in the 
Maccabees. Under Seleucus Philopator, king 
of Syria, Heliodorus came to plunder the sacred 
treasure, and nothing biit a miracle prevented 
his doing it.* At last, under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes began the greatest persecution they ever 
suffered, and which is not inferior to any that 
the Christians have endured since.f Those 
who died at that time for the law of God^ have 
been ordinarily classed among the martyrs. 

They are the first we know of, who laid down 
their lives in that good cause. The three com- 
panions of Daniel, when they were cast into 
the furnace,! and he himself, by being exposed 
to the lions, had all the merit of martyrdom ; 
but God wrought miracles to preserve them. 
Eleazar, the seven brethren, and the rest that 
are mentioned in the history of the Maccabees,§ 
really gave up their lives for the sake of God 
and the law of their fathers, which is the first 
example, that I know, of this kind of virtue, in 
the whole history of the world. We see no in- 
fidel, not even one of the philosophers, who 
chose to suffer death, and the most cruel punish- 



* 2 Mace. iii. 1, &c. f 1 IVIacc. i. &c.. % 1^"* *"• ^^* 
§ 2 Mace. vi. 18. and c. vii. 

A a 2 ment. 
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ment, rather than violate his religion, or the 
laws of his country, 

Josephus boldly reproaches the Gentiles with 
it : Many captives^ says he, qf our nation have 
silvered all sorts qf torment and death in the 
theatres, and upon divers occasions j rather than 
speak the least word against the Law, and the 
other Scriptures : but where is the Greek, that 
would not let all the books of his nation be bumtp 
rather than suffer any harm himself?* 

Indeed, some Jews were overcome by perse- 
cution : but then they entirely renounced their 
religion and laws, and used artifice to disguise 
their circumcision : so that they were no longer 
accounted Jews. And such as continued fiuth-» 
fill were so zealous for their law and liberty, 
that, at last, they took up arms to defend them- 
selves against the Syrian kings. These princes 
openly violated all the privileges that had been 
granted to the Jews by the kings of Persia, and 
confirmed by Alexander, and the other Mace* 
donian kings, and seemed determined to abo-« 
Jish the true religion, which was still it that 
time confined to a particular people and country. 



CHAP, IV, 

The Reign of the Asmoneans. 

VV E are now come to the time of the Mac* 
cabees, when the Jewish nation raised itself up 
;^gain, and shone with a new lustre. They 

*^Cpntr^ App. lib. j, 

were 
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were no longer a poor people, that aspired no 
higher than to live in peace, under the conduct 
of their high-priest and elders; whose happiness 
only consisted in being at liberty to cultivate 
their lands, and serve God in their owaway. 
They became a state entirely independent, sup* 
ported by good troops, strong garrisons, and 
alliances, not only with the neighbouring prin* 
ces, but with remote kingdoms, even Rome it- 
self.* The kings of Egypt and Syria, who had 
used them so ill, were forced afterwards to court 
their friendship. They also made conquests: 
John Hyrcanus took Sichem and Gerizinx, and 
destroyed the temple of the Samaritans ;j- so ab- 
solute was' he over all the land of Israel. He 
extended his dominions into Syria, where he con- 
quered several towns, after the death of Antio- 
chus Sidetes ; and into Idumea, which he so en- 
tirely subdued, that he obliged the inhabitants to 
be circumcised and observe the law of Moses^ 
as being incorporated into the nation of th^ 
Jews, His son Aristobulus added the ensigns 
of royalty to the real power, taking the diadem 
and title of king \\ and Alexander Jannaeus made 
still greater conquests. 

But this glory of the Jews was of short conti- 
nuance : for, though the weakening the king^ 
doms of Egypt and Syria had served to exalt 
them, the entire ruin of those two kingdoms 
brought on theirs too, by the vast addition it 
made to the Roman power. Indeed, the begin- 
ning of their decay was occasioned by their do- 

* 

* 1 Mace. XIV. 4, 18. f Joseph, Ant. xvi. 17. 
^ Joseph. A»t. xiii. c. 20, 21, 22. 

mestic 
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inestic quarrels, and the continual misunder- 
standings betwixt the two sons of Alexander 
Jannaeds, Hyrcamis and Aristobulus. In shorty 
they had enjoyed their liberty but fourscore 
yfears, since Simon had been declared head of 
the nation, after casting off the Grecian yoke, 
till Pompey, invited by Hyrcanus, took Jerusa- 
lem, entered into the temple, and made the 
Jews tributaries. 

After that they were in a miserable condition 
for above twenty years : divided by the parties 
of the two brothers, and plundered by the Ro- 
mans,* who took from them, at different times, 
above ten thousand talents, which is about ofie 
million^ eight hundred and thirty-three thousandy 
three hundred andjijty pounds sterling. After 
the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, the Farthians, 
taking advantage of Marc Anthony's weakness^ 
who was governor of the east, made themselves 
masters of Syria and Palestine, and took Hyr- 
canus captive. 

During all the time of the Roman civil wars, 
and whilst the Parthians had the better of them, 
Palestine was. exposed to cruel ravages by so 
many armies of different nations passing through 
it, and by the incursions of neighbouring peo- 
ple, particularly the Arabians. 

It is true, it recovered again a little under 
Herod if he brought back peace and plenty to 
it: he was powerful, rich, and lived in great 
state. But it cannot be said the Jews were free 
in his time. He was not so himself, and de- 
pended entirely upon the Roman emperors. He 

* Joseph. Ant. xiv. 8, 12. f Ibid. xv. 

was 
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was a foreigner, by birth an Idumean, had no 
religion, and only kept up the appearance of it 
to serve political puiposes. He destroyed the 
succession of the high-priests, sending for one 
Hananiel from Babylon, a despicable man^ 
though of the sacerdotal ^imily :* after whom 
they nad no high-priests but such, and as many, 
as the kings pleased. 

When Herod was dead, there was no longer 
any power in Judea. His sons only kept part 
of his kingdom, and that not long. Judea had 
Roman governors, depending upon the pro* 
consul of Syria. At last the Jews were banished 
out of it, and reduced to their present condition. 
This therefore is the last time that any account 
is to be made of them, as a nation, from their 
liberty under Simon and the Asmoneans, till 
their destruction under Ve^asian. It is a period 
of about two hundred years, taking in most 
part of the history of the Maccabees, and all 
that of the New Testament: during wliich 
time the manners of the Jews were very dif- 
ferent from what they were before. 



CHAP. V. 

The Manners of the Jews of later Times. 



T, 



HESE later Jews were mingled with many 
nations. There were some of them settled in 
4tvery country under heaven^^ as the Scripture 

* Joseph. Ant. *xv. c. 2. f Acts ii, 5, 

says. 
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says. Many came to dwell in Judea, or at least 
made some journeys of devotion thither, to sa- 
crifice in the only temple where it was lawful 
to do so. Besides, there were always from time 
to time some Gentiles who were made converts. 
Thus the Jews were, properly speaking, no 
longer a people by themselves, usmg the same 
language and customs, for many others benn 
to unite under the same religion. The inhabi' 
tants of the Holy Land consisted of different 
nations, as Idmneans, and other Arabiansi 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Greeks. 

AH the Jews still looked upon themselves as 
brethren, and assisted each other in whatever 
part of the world they were dispersed. They 
exercised hospitality towards such as travelled, 
and relieved tnt poor in all provinces, but espe- 
cially in Judea. As they that were at a dis- 
tance could not pay their tenths and first fruits 
in kind, nor come to the temple to make their 
offerings upon all festivals, they turned all these 
dues into money, and these contributions alto- 
gether made up a considerable sum ;* which each 
province sent annually to Jerusalem for the ex- 
pence of sacrifices and maintaining the priests 
and poor. ITiis is the Jewish gold that TuUy 
speaks of.f 

These collections continued niany years after 
the destruction of the temple. J The chief of 
the nation sent out senators at certain times, 
who commonly resided near him, and were cal* 
led Apostlesy that is to say. Envoys. They went 

* Joseph. Ant. xiv. 12. 

t Pro Hacco. % Epiph . h»r. xxx. n. 4, 7, 1 1 . 

through 
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through the provinces to visit* the synagogues, 
and had authority over such as presided there, 
and over the elders and ministers, and at the 
same time carried back the collections to the 
patriarch. But the Christian emperors forbad 
the continuance of it.* The patriarchs came to 
this dignity by succession ; so that they were 
often infants.f But before Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed, some of the heads of their nation resided 
In every province, who were called in Greek 
Ethnarchsj and judged them by their own law. 
Those of Egypt are famous, among others. 

In Judea the Jews were governed, as before, 
by a council of seventy-two elders, which they 
tailed Sanhedrim,^ from a Greek word cor- 
rupted ; and these are the elders of the people 
mentioned in the Gospel.§ In every synagogue 
there was a head or ruler of it, as we see in the 
New Testament. B There were priests or elders, 
and deacons or servants, named Hazamn, to 
take care of the synagogue, and present the book 
to the doctor who instructed them. There were 
Ulso twenty-three judges in each city, as has 
been said before. For it is to this time chiefly, 
that all which the Talmud says concerning the 
form of judgments and the execution of justice, 
must be referred.^ 

The Jews of Judea always applied themselves 
to tillage, breeding of cattle, and all kinds of 
husbandry. There are some medals still re-^ 
mainirig, as old as the times of the Maccabees, 

* Lib. iv. Cod. dc Judxis. f Hier. in Isaiah iii. Ar, 
i Epiph. hrer. x\x. n, 1. § Luke xxii. C6, &c- 

§ Luke vui. 41. 1[ Cod. Sai^ig. Mapcotiu 

B b upoQ 
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upon which are to be seen ears of corn and 
measures,* to shew the fertility of the country, 
and the honour in which they held agriculture* 
Thus the Apocrypha describes to us the prospe- 
rity of Simon's government: Then did they till 
their ground in peace^ and the earth gave her in- 
crease, and the trees of the afield their fruit; tlte 
antient men sat all in the streets consulting togC' 
t her for the good of the country, and the young 
men put on gbrious and warlike apparel. He 
provided victuals for the cities, and sent them in 
all manner of munition, so that his honourable 
name zaas renozvned unto the end of the world. 
He made peace in the land^ and Israel rejoiced 
zoitk-great joy. For every man sat under his 
vine and his fig-tree, and there was none to dis- 
quiet them.y And the author of Ecclesiasticus 
has not omitted taking notice of this duty. Hate 
not laborious work, neither husbandry, says he, 
which the Most High has ordained.X 

There are some remains of old customs in 
every nation : there were still at that time hus- 
bandmen of good families in Italy and Sicily, 
and there will always be hunters in Germany. 

Most of the parables in the Gospel are taken 
from a country life : the sower, the good seed, 
the tares, the vineyard, the good tree, the bad 
tree, the strayed sheep, the good shepherd; and 
all this often spoken in cities, and in Jerusalem 
itself. Indeed, many parables shew us that trad- 
ing with money was common among the Jews, 
and that there were bankers and usurers by pro- 

* Vales, in Euseb. vii. 10. Palad. Vita Chrysost. 
t I Mace. xiv. 8, &c. + Ecolus. vii. 15. 

fession. 
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fession. Many were publicans, thajis, iarmers 
of the tribute and revenues: bnt this was an 
office that drew upon them the public hatred. 
Joseph the son of Tobit is a notorious example, 
who got all the tribute of Syria and Phoenicia 
awarded to Wm under Ptolemy Epiphanes, and 
acquired immense riches by it.* 

If there were bankers and tax-gatherers among 
the Jews, there is more reason to think therft 
were wholesale and retail merchants; both 
which are mentioned by the author of Ecclesias- 
ticus, where he says he looked upon them as 
dangerous trades : A merchant can hardly keep 
hiTnselffrom doing zorong, and a huckster shall 
not be freed from sin.f He goes to thie source 
of the evil, and adds. That the desire of riches 
hlindeth men, and makes them fall into sin ; and 
that as a nail sticks fast betxveen the joinings of 
the stones^ so doth sin stick close betzvixt buying 
and selling.X Thus did God call back his peo- 
ple to their antient customs, shewing them the 
powerful reasons that induced their fathers not 
to trade. 

But they were not much better for his instruc- 
tions; an4 since their utter reprobation they 
have always been departing farther and farther 
from the simple and natural way in which the 
Israelites lived. It is a long tinje since the Jews 
had any lands, or followed husbandry ; they live 
only by trade, and by the worst sort of it too. 
They are retailers, brokers, and usurers j their 
whole substance consists only in money, and 

* Joseph, Ant. xii. 4. fJQcclus. xxvi. 29. 
% £cclus. x&\ix. 2. 
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other moveables: few of them have habitations 
of their own in any city, 

Many profess physic, and have done so ever 
^ince the time I am speaking of. The author 
of Ecclesiasticus shews it, who recommends the 
use of this art, and the composition of medU 
cines.* There is mention made in the Gospel 
of a woman who had spent ^11 that she had upon 
physicians.f What the forementioned author 
says afterwards of the great leisure required fpjr 
the study of wisdom,J seems to prove that the 
scribes o-r doctors made it their whole employ? 
ment: but he shews at the same time the necesr 
sity of handicrafts, and there were then many 
among the Jews.§ The apostles, Joseph, and. 
Jesus Christ himself, are undeniable ex^mple^ 
of it ; and, wh^t is most remarkable, St. Paul, 
though brought up to letters, was master likcr 
wise of a trade. The Jews relate the bapie jpf 
their r?iost celebrated rabbins. || 



CHAP. VI, 

Their Sects and Superstitions. 

JL HE difference of sects began at that time : 
under Jonathan the son of Mattathias there were 
already Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essehes.^[ 
The Pharisees joined the traditions of the fathers 
to the text of the Jaw, whiph were preservect 

^ Ecclus. xxxviii. f Luke vlij. 43 . % Kcclus. xxxviii. 24, 
% Ecclus. xxxviii. 27, &c. ^^ || Talmud. - 

Ify Joseph. Ant. xiii, 9. xviii, 2. 

without 
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'without writing ; and though the doctrine they 
maintained was good at the bottom, they mixed 
a great many superstitions with it. They be^ 
Jieved in fate, moderated by free-will, or ralhejr 
by providence, which guides it. The Saddu- 
cees, who were a sort or Deists, imputed all to 
free-will. They acknowledged only the five 
books of Moses as divine, and these they inter- 
preted literally, and pretended that they did not 
oblige them to believe a resurrection, or the im^ 
.mortality of the soul, or that there were angels 
ior spirits.* Thus they served God only for a 
temporal reward, and gave tl]emselves up n^uch 
to sensual pleasures. They Ijaxl little agreement 
^among themselves, and but small authority with 
the people. Their number was not great 5 but 
they were the chief of the nation, and even 
many of them priests. The common people 
-were more attached to the Pharisees, who kept 
jup an outward shew of great piety. Queen 
Alexandra gave them considerable poyver in the 
minority of her sons. f 

The sect of the Essenes w^s the most singular. 
They avoicjed living in great tpwns, their goods 
were ii) common, and their diet very plain.|; 
.They spent a .great deal of time in prayer, and 
p^editating upon the law. Their manner of lifp 
was .very like that of the prophets. and Reclv^b* 
ites. Some.pf tjiem too observed a perfect cpR- 
tineiice, leading a life altogether cpn]tepip)ativje, 
§nd in such pifrity that many of ijie fibers ha?yie 
taken them fot Christians. They vvere a very 

it Actsxxiii! 8. f Joseph. Bell, l'^, ^ Il^id. ii. 7. 

simple 
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simple and upright people, and are never repre- 
hended by Christ or his Apostles. 

The Pharisees lived in the midst of the world, 
in great amity with one another, leading a plain 
and outwardly strict life : but most of them were 
interested, ambitious, and covetous. They va- 
lued themselves on a great exactness in the out- 
ward performance of the law.* They gave 
tithes not only of large fruits, but of the smallest 
herbs, as cummin, mint, and anise. They took 
great care to wash themselves, to purify their 
cups, their plate, and all their furniture. They 
kept the sabbath so scrupulously, that they 
made it a crime in our Saviour to moisten a bit 
of clay at the end of his finger,f and in his dis- 
ciples to pluck some ears of com to eat as they 
passed along. J They fasted often, many of them 
twice a week,§ /. e. on Mondays and Thursdays. 
They affected wearing their philacteries and 
borders of their garments much larger than ordi- 
nary. K The philacteries are scraps of writing, 
containing some passages of the law, fastened 
upon their forehead and left arm, in obedience 
to the command of having the law of God always 
before their eyes or in their bands.^ The frin- 

fes were of different colours, and they were or- 
ered to wear them on the borders or their gar- 
ments, that they might look upon them, and re^ 
member the commandments of God.** The 
Jews even to this day wear these outward iparks 

of religion, when they go to the synagogue i but 

/. . . ■ 

♦ Matt, xxiii. 23. Mark vii. 2. f J^^" **• ^• 

X Matt. xii. 2. § Luke xviii. 12. § Matt, xxiii. 5, 
<jf Deut. vi. 8« ** Numb. ^^v. 38. 

upon 
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upon working days only ; for upon the sabbath 
and feast-days they pretend they have no occa-^ 
sion for these remembrancers.* 

The Pharisees gave alms in public, and made 
their faces yellow to look like great fasters.f 
For an unclean person to touch them was reck- 
oned the highest affront : and such they esteemed 
not only the Gentiles and public sinners, but all 
that were of any odious profession. In short, 
most of them were devout only out of interest y 
they misled ignorant people by their specious 
discourses, and the women even stripped them- 
selves of whatever was valuable, to enrich them ; 
and, under pretence that they were the people 
of God, with whom the law was deposited, 
they despised the Greeks and Romans, and all 
the nations upon, earth. 

We still sec in the book;s of the Jews these 
traditions, of which the Pharisees made so great 
a mystery from time to time, and which were 
written about a hundred vears after the resur- 
rection of Christ. It is nardly possible for a 
Christian to conceive the frivolous questions 
^ith which these books are filled ; as. Whether 
it be lawful on the sabbath-day to get upon an 
ass to take it to the. water, or whether it must 
be led by the halter? Whether one may walk 
over new sown land, because one runs a hazard 
of taking up some grains with the foot, and con- 
sequently of sowing them ?' AVhether it be per- 
mitted jdn that day to write as many letters of 
the alphabet as will make sense ? If it be lawful 
\o eat an egg laid on the sabbath the same day? 

* Buxtorf. Synagog. Jud. c, 4, f Matt? vi. 2, 5, 16. 

About 
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About purifying the old leavep before the pas- 
sover : Whether they must begin again to purify 
a house, if they should see a mouse funning across 
it with a crumb of bread? If it be lawful to 
keep pasted paper, or any plaister that has flour 
in it? If it be lawful to eat what has beeh dres-* 
vted with the coals that remain after the old lea- 
ven is burnt?* and a thousand of other such cases 
of conscience, with which the Talmud and its 
Commentaries arc stuffed. 

Thus the Jevv^s forgot the greatness and ma- 
jesty of the law of God, applying themselves to 
mean and trifling things ; and were now stupid 
and ignorant in comparison of the Greeks, who 
teasoned upon more useful und elevated subjects 
in their schools, and who, at least, were polite 
and agreeable, if not virtuous. 

Not but there were always some Jews more 
curious than the rest, who took pains to speak 
Greek correctly, read Greek books, and applied 
to their studies, as grammar^ rhetoric, and 
philosophy. Such a one was Aristobuliis, a pe- 
ripatetic philosopher, preceptof to Ptolomj 
t^hilometor ; and such were Eupolemus, Deme- 
trius, and the two Philos^ Some of them 
Vvrote histories in Greek, and after the Greek 
manner ; as Jason of Cyrene ; and the author 
of th6 second book of Maccabees, who has 
abridged his works; and Josephus tbe cele^ 
brated historian. 

Most of the Jews that studied Greek lived at 
Alexandria. Others were content to speak 

* Buxtorf. Sjpag. cap. xL f iJMacc. ii. 23. 

Greek 
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Greek 50 as to be understood, that is, badly, and 
Always retaining the turn of their native lan- 
guage: and It is in this compound Greek that the 
translations of the Old Testament, and the ori- 

. ginal of the New, are wfitteti. The apostles 
knd evangelists thought it sufficient to write in 
pL clear concise njanner, despising all ornaments 

;of language, and making use of that which was 
hiost i^asy to be understood by the common peo- 
tole of their own nation : so that, to understand 
their Greek perfectly, one must be acquainted 
with Hebrew and Syriac. 

The Jews of these later times employed them- 
selves much in reading their lavv, arid the^holy 

^Scriptures in. general. They were net satisfied 
with expounding them accotding to the letter t 
they found out several senses in them, expressed 

, by allegories and divers metaphors: we see it 
not only in the new Testament, and the writings 
of the most antient fathers in controversy with 
them,* but by the books of Philo^ the Talmud, 
and oldest Hebrew commentators upon the law, 

'which they call great Genesis^ great Exodus^ and 
so on.f. They held these figurative senses ty 
tradition from their fathers. 

But to say all at once, the manners of the 
Jews in those times were excessively corrupt. 
They Were ridiculously proud of being descend- 

^ed from Abraham, and puffed up with the pro- 
mises of tha Messiah's kingdom, which they 
knew to be near, and imagined would abound 
with victories and all manner of temporal pros* 

* Justin. Dial, cfum Tryph. f Beresbith JUbba, &c. 
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perity. They were selfish, avaricious, and sor- 
did, especially fhe Phafi$ees^ who were hi gene- 
ral great hypocrites : they were wav€lring and 
unfaithful^ always ripe for sedition and revolt, ufi- 
der a pretence of casting off the yoke of the 
Gentifes. In short, fhey were violent and crud, 
as appears by what they made our Saviour and 
his apostles undergo, and the unexampled inju- 
ries they did one another, both in the time of the 
civil war, and the Idst siege of Jerusalem. 

CHAP. VII. 

The true Israelites. 

JLlOWEVER, it tvas among these people that 
the tradition of virtue was preserved, as well as 
that of doctrine aind religion. In this last time they 
had still splendid examples of holiness ; Zachi« 
rias and Elizabeth his wife, Joseph, old Simeon, 
Anna the pfophetes^, N^thtoael, Gamaliel the 
great doctor, and many others taken notice 6f 
m the history of the New Testament. All these 
holy persons, and the spiritual Jerfis in genera]^ 
that were circumcised in heart, as well as body, 
were children of Abraham, more by imitation 
of his faith, than by birth. They firmly believed 
the prophecies and promises of God, they waited 
with patience for the redemption of Israel and 
the rdgn of the Messiah, which they vehemently 
wished for : but they plainly saw they were not 
to confine their hopes to this life, and believed 
the resurrection, and expected the kingdom of 
heaven. Thus the grace of God being super- 
added to such holy dispositions, it was easy to 
make perfect Christians of these true Israelites. 

P4RT 
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PART IF, 

4?onlaining farther Particulars concerning the CUSTOMS, 
MANNERS, &c. of the ISRAELITES, jn which a 
Variety of Subjects^ either not tpuched before, or but 
5h^htljr handled^ are considein^ ^o/c at large. 



CHAP. I, 

Division of the Hebrews into Tribes apd Familiet. 

JL HE Hebrews were divided into twelve 
tribes, according to the number of the sons of Ja- 
cob. But God reserved to himself tlie posterity 
of Levi, and consecrated them to the service of 
his altars. So that tribe could not properly b© 
reckoned among the twelve tribes; but then 
Ephraim and Manasseh, the two sons of Jo- 
seph* made two di6Ferent tribes, which thereby 
supplied its place. The tribe of Levi was 
divided into three families, which derived their 
names and origin from the three sons of Levi. 
From Gershon came the Gershonites ; from Ko- 
hath, the Kohathites; from Merari, the Mera- 
rites. Kohath, the second son of Levi, had Am- 
jram, the father, of Aaron and- Moses ; the latter 
of which was the governor a«d lawgiver of the 
Hebrews, ihc former their high-priest. Aaron 
had four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Itha- 
faar. After the death of the two former, the 

jC-c 3 priesthood 
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priesthood remained with thejwo others; whose 
posterity David divided into twenty-four classes^ 
who performed the offices of the priesthood 
weekly, in their turns.* Sixteen of these classes 
were in the family of Eieazar; whose names 
and order were as follows : — 1 . Jehoiarib, 3. 
Jedaiah, 3. Harim, 4. Seorim, 5. Malchljah, 
e.Mijamim, 7. Hakkoz, S.Abijah, 9.Jeshuah, 
lO.Shecaiah, 11. Eliashib, 12. Jakim, 13. Hup- 
pah, 14. Jeshebeah, 15. Bilgah, 16 Immer.-r 
3o that there were but eight in the family of 
Ithamar, viz. 17. Hezirj^ 18. Aphses, 19. Pe- 
thahiah, ^0,Jehe:?ekel,f gl.Jachin, 22,Gamul,^ 
23. Deiaiah, 24: Maa:^iah, 

The other tribes were divided into different 
families,, in the same manner, and their names 
were these : 

The tribe of Reuben had four families; the 
Hanochites, the Palluites, the Hes'ronites, the 
Carmites. . ^ 

, The tfibe of Simeon had five ; the Nemuelites, 
the Janiinites, the Jachinites, the Zarhites, thei 
Shauiites. 

. The tribe of Gad had seven ; the Zepbonites^ 
the Haggites, the Shanites, the Oznites, the 
Erites, the Arodites, the Arelites. 

The tribe of Jucjah had five; the Shelanites, 
the Pharzites, the Zarhites, the Hesronites, the 
Jiamulites. 

The tribe of Issachar had four;, the Tolaites, 
the Punites, the Jashubites, the Shimronites. 
.: The tribe of Zebulun had three 5 the SarditeSj^ 
the Elonites, the Jahleelites. 

*. \ Chron, xxiv. f Or, Ezechit^ 

The 
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The tribe o^ Manasseh had eighf: tBe Ma- 
jchirites, the Gileadites, the Jefzerites, the Hele-. 
kites, the Asrielites, the Shechemites, the She- 
midaites, the Hepherites, 

The tribe of Ephraim had four; the ShuthaU 
hites, the Bachrites, the Tahanites, the Eranifes; 

The tribe of Benjamin had seven; the 6e*i 
Jaites, the Ashbelites, the Ahiramites, the Shu- 
phamites, the Huphamites, the Ardites, the 
Naamites. 

The tribe of Dan had but ofie ; the Shuhamifes. 

The tribe of Asher had five ; the Jimnites, 
the Jesuites, the Beriites, the Heberites, th^ 
Malchielites. 

The tribe of Naphtali had four ; the Jahzyet 
ites, the Gunites, the Jezerites, the Shillemjfes* 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the He« 
brews by birth, who descended from Abraham, 
and belonged to one of the trib&s ; whence it 
was, that they were better estfeenled among the 
Jews, than those who had been bom Gentiles', 
and had embraced Judaism. For thus we find 
St. Paul urging it, as a matter of merit amonjf 
the Jews, that he was born a Jew. /wa^, says 
he, circumcised the eighth day^ of the stock of 
Israel^ of the tribe of Benjamin^ an Hebrew of 
the Hebrews ; as toiiching the law, a Pharisee.^ 
The second sort of Hebrews we mentioned wer6 
such as were Gentiles by birth, but had em- 
braced the Jewish religion. 

None was excluded from receiving Judaisrti 
]J3Ut Eunuchs. All strangers were received into 
ijt, whenever they thought -fit to submit to its 

* Phil. iii. 5, 
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laws, or at least to the principal of them ; for 
these proselj/tes, (that is to s^y^ strangers/^ J were 
of two sorts. Soiife were called proselytes ofha- 
bitation,'\ others, proselytes ofjustice.y The for- 
mer had only their dwelling or habitation among 
the Jews, and did not engage themselves to an 
entire observance of the law. But they were 
nevertheless obliged to keep the sabbath, and 
what the Talmudjsts call the precepts of Noah^ 
that is, what God commanded Noah to observe, 
namely, not to worship idols, and to abstain 
from blood; together with some other comr 
xnandments whiph he gave him, and of which 
we shall speak more particularly in anotbe;: 
place. For the Jews were far from suffering 
%ht strangers i who dwelled among them, to liv^ 
without laws. AH which Maimonides explains 
in his treatise of a proselyte. J ** What,'* says he, 
]S a proselyte of habitation ? He is one who enr 
gages to renounce idolatry, and observe the 
commandments, which were given to the chil- 
dren of Noah ; but neither is circumcised, nor 
baptized. He is called a proselyte of hfibitation, 
because we are permitted to give such a one an 
habitation among the children of Israel, and he 
is received as a religious Gentile." He adds, 
" Whoever engages to keep the commandments 
of Noah, and is exact in his observance of them, 
has a right to the rewards of a future state." 
And the Jews were forbidden to suffer any Gent 
tile to live among them, who did not submit to 

t "Or, Proselytes of the gate, because permitted to live 
Within their gates. Prid. Con. Pt. IL lib. 5. 
% Ibid. chap. 2. 

the 
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the observance of these precepts ; as we learn 
From the same author. " We lare obh'ged," says 
he, . " to kill all the Gentiles, who refuse to keep 
the commandments of Noah, if they are in our 
power. It is only to us, who are the inheritance 
t)f Jacob, and to those of any other nation who 
will become proselytes, that Moses has given 
the law. For it is said. There shall be no dif- 
ference between the proselytes and you. And 
therefore, as to the law, let him embrace it that 
will ; We force nobody to it : but as for the com- 
hiandments of Noah, Moses our master, who 
Was taught by God himself, has commanded us 
to force all those who shall corte into the world 
lo observe them, and to kill all those who shall 
tefuse to keep them. He who receives them is 
called a Proselyte of habitation^ and niust en- 
gage himself to do so, in the presence of three 
learned persons.** 

The second sort of converted Hebrews were 
called Proselytes of justice. They were so called, 
because they embraced the whole law of Moses, 
and engaged themselves to live holily and justly. 
And they therefore had the rank and privileges 
of natural Jews. And it is of them that we 
are to understand those words of our blessed 
Saviour in the Gospel, Ye compass sea arid land^ 
to make one proselyte.^ 

In order to become a proselyte of justice^ there 
were three ceremonies to be performed ; the first 
of which was circumcision. The blood that 
was spilt in the performance of this, was called 
the blood of the covenant j and these new con- 

♦ Matt, xxm, I5, 
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pV^rts wefe thought to be the children qfit. And 
as to the necessity of it, the commandment of 
,Gpd to AbrahajH is very express: The tnicir- 
cumcised man-child, whose Jlesk qf his foreskin is 
.not circumcisedy Omt soul shall be cut offfrom his 
^opk.^ Circumcision was, as it were, the sealy 
I which seakd the covenant, which, the proselyte 
.entered into with God, and the .^lemh profes- 
t^on he made of observing the law of Moses. 
.tVhich made St. Paul say^f Ilesiify to every maji 
.that is circumcised ^% that he is a debtor to the 
itjohole law. And Maimonides§ also teaches 
:the same thing. " When a Gentile/* says hey 
•* has a mind to enter into the covenant, to shel- 
ter himself under the wings of the majesty of 
. God^ and to svbmit to the law, he must be cir-» 
.cumcised." 

The second cereniony was washing, or bap- 
tism ; which must have been performed in the 
presence of, at least, three Jews iff distinction. 
At the time of the performance of it, the prose- 
lyte declared his abhorrence of his paSt life, and 
.that it was neither ambition nor avarice, but a 
^sincere love for the law of Moses, which pre- 
vailed on him to be baptized ; and he was theft 
Jikewisc instructed in the rnost essential part of 
:the law. He promised, at the same time, to 
lead a godly life, to worship the true God, and 
to keep his commandments. And hence the 
Christian church has borrowed those ceremonies, 
which she makes use of in receiving proselytes, 

*Ceu, xvir. 14. f Gal. v. 3 

J Or, as the French has it. Every man that causes himself k 
^e circumcisecU f Ibid. eh. i. 

whether 
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whether Jciwrs or Gentiles jfpr St ismamfeBtjthat 

the institution of baptismrby:Je9i£s':Ghxdst»?aiift 

the discipline o£ ^the primitive: church in thead>- 

mimetfaiiditof iity have a mlactionito thisceremoojf 

aun6ngitiiie:Jews; : ■ -^ u:n 'j :: ; 

. /The ithird ceremony ^toiljei performed,- wa$ 

iihzt oi'XiSermg sacrifice: --All ihese, elcceitt^cirs- 

^ciumcision^iar^fe pexformed>by the wotneii as weljl 

a^ the meh^ (^ha became > proselytes. ' And as 

GQiK:ehurig:thpie wh<>had;gtme thiougb allthese 

ceremonie^knsraisaxcimntpn opinion among the 

Jews,, thatitheyjou^ht tb tiSe looked on- as! Dew* 

bom ixifaiits./^ M'aimaiindie&^ says it in eaqpress 

tierms: . ^^ A GentHe,H 'iayi 'he, "who i^ be^- 

^ome a ptoseJyte^ amdar'sl^ve who is set at H« 

berty, are both as k 'i^dre toew^bom babesli 

wfaidh isr;the reason why.tflose who before were 

their paifenis^^ are rtow no k«ger so." Whence 

it is e^ridedt, Hhat nothing could be more just 

than Jfcsus Qirist's reproaching Nicodemos, with 

bis being ia^sterin Israel; axid yet being at the 

same trme igrtorant how a man oould b€ born a 

But tb ht more particular ; I cannot forbear 
relating here at large, ajl that Maimonides sayS; 
of the manner of theit* receiving proselytes. It 
will, I doubt not, be some pleasure to the readei? 
to trace out in it the origin of Christian' baptism^ 
and. of. the antient eeremonies, which: the church 
observed in it. For they are all borrowed from 
(he Jews; Je$us Christ and his apostles not 
having, thought fit to abolish thenv or to substi-^ 
tute new ones in their room. 

* John ill. 10, 

Dd «How,'» 
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-»•; ;*^H6wv'* say s^ he,' ** ought a proselyte now to 
lirerecdved ? Whenraiiy one offers bimselfi if upon 
•a strict esquiry it appears,- that the motives to his 
coi^veidon are puref, ho shall: be asked thisques^ 
lion : What have you seen in us,% which inclines 
jsax to become ;a::prMBlyteB Don't yon know^ 
mat the Israelites liVe now in sosrow and re^ 
proachythat they are eidles,. are dispersed abroad^ 
and.aj>e ladcn^ every day with fresh roiseiies? If 
he Answers? I know ali this, and yet.think my- 
self unworthy of being received among, tfaern^ ho 
must be admhted. And then* be-all be taught 
ihe principal articles: of religion, . the uiiityof 
iGod,: and the prohibition of idolatry, in which 
he mast be thoroughly instructed. And' among 
the commandments of God, whicfar. are taught 
him, both some of l the. most and some of the 
least importance shall be mentionc4»; but briefly/ 
To which shall be added, the punisiimehts an- 
nexed to the breach of these precepts*. It shall 
be said to him, Are you sensible that before you 
^mbr^ce religion you may eat fat, and not oh-* 
serve the sabbath ? And that if after yoU^are be- 
come a proselyte, you eat fat, you will be ex- 
communicated, and if you break, the sabbath^ 
stoned I But nevertheless these punishments are 
not to be mentioned to him^ btat with a great 
deal of prudenee,; lest the terrible idea Aey give 
him of religioH, should turn him from the right 
way. Men must first be won over by gentle 
methods ; they must, as the Scripture expresses- 
it, be draxmi ivitli the cords of a man, loWibands^ 
cf love* 

Ani 
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** And as he must be instructed in the doctririd 
of punishments, so likewise m #hat of rewards. 
It shall be declared to him, that the observance 
of the law will gain him sn immortal life in the 
-other world, and that none are truly wise and 
just in this, but they if^ know the law and 
keep It For, it shall be added, that n ikture life 
is reserved 'Only for ftie righteous, which are the 
Israelites; and that if they are unhappy in this 
world, this very thing shews that -they will be 
eternally happy in the next. It is not necessary 
that they should enjoy the same happmess upon 
earth that other people do ; their corrupt incli- 
nations might lead them cither into pride or 
error, and tfiey might by that means lose the re- 
ward of the world to come. Jeshurun^ as saya 
the Scripture, tmxedfaU and kicked.^ So that, 
God docs not punish the Israelites, with design 
to destroy them. No, they «hall be preserved; 
and it is theGentifes which shall be destroyed. 
It is proper to enlarge upon this subject, that his 
love and zeal may be doubled thereby. 

" If he alters his resoliition, and no longer de- 
sires to be a proselyte, he shall be left at his li- 
berty. If he perseveres, circumcision must not 
be deferred. And if he has been already cir- 
cumcised, the blood of the covenant must be 
drawn afresh from the wound. And then time 
shall be given him for his cure, after which he 
must be baptized. 

** Three chosen men ^all stand before him, 
when he is in the water, and shall again propose 
to him some of the commandments of the Jaw, 

* Dcut. xxxii. J5. 

Dd2 \SL 
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If ft be a woman, women shall pu« her iato the 
water, the doctors shall instruct h^r while she is 
m it, and then they ^hall go out/ and tdm away 
their eyes from her, while shfe comes out of it.** 



CHAP. IL 
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Names and Divisions of the Hofy Lend. 



As 



to names, the country df the Hebrews h«l 
had several. It was first called thiland ofCa^ 
naan^ from Canaan the son of .H^m, whose 
posterity possessed it. It was afterwards called 
Palest ine^ from the people which the Hebrews 
call Philistines^ aiid the Greeks and^-Romaais 
(corruptly) PalestineSf who inhabited th<? sea- 
coasts, and were first known to them. And it 
likewise had the name of the; land of pnmiise^ 
from the promise God gave Abraham of giving 
it to him; that of the land of Israeli frona the 
Israelites having made themselves masters of it; 
that of Judea, from' the tribe of Judah, which 
was the most considerable of the * twelve, and 
the only one that remained after the .dispersion; 
^nd lastly,. the happiness it had, of being sancti** 
fied by the presence, actions, miracles, and death, 
of Jesus Christ, has given it the name of the holy 
landy which it retains to this day. 

As it has happened to other countries, with 
jcspecf to. the inhabitants and their cities, so 
Ijfcewise to this. It has often changed its inha- 
bitants and masters; several of its cities have 
been ruined, and several of them new-buUt^ aAd 

it 
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{jt.bas btjen.divided in several diflFerent'tnanners^ 
in the yark)u$,revoluti<Misithas undergone. ; For 
jt was differently: divided^ 1. By its antient itiha* 
J^itants^; vt. By; Joshua }. 3^. By the Romans; 4. 
In the time of Christ ; and 5. By Herod. 
; But rt 19 .not so, as to its xi vef s and moimtains ; 
thiey are neither of them subject to change. 'Jor^ 
dan is almost the only river ini the Holy Land ; 
the others are rather brooks^ or rivulets. Th& 
jVftx divides- Judea ; for it has its risd amon^ 
the mountains of Libarius, and aftar having run 
through (lie Sea' of Galite^^ loses itself in the 
Dead Sea, which is the other: extremity of the 
land of Judah, towards the south. It took its 
name ftomith^icity of Dan, in whose neighbour- 
hood it rides ; for Jordan^ or Jourdaiuy is. the same 
thing as if it was said, fberiver of Ebm , The 
Sea of; Galilee, which Jordan runs throu^, is 
but a lake.;: but the Hebrews, give tlienaineof 
tea to an^i great collectionr^b£ waters. ; The.sidaie 
may be observed of the Dead Sea. It. is at greitt 
lakeV whkhthe Greeks cali A sf^altitis; on /ac- 
count of the bitumen it abounds with ; aikdihe 
Jews call it the Dead Sea,, because fish^catinbt 
live.in it; ./Jt.was in this pkcq;. which is How 
covered bv the lake, that the city^cf Sbdoiii and 
Gomorrah stood. After Jordati arb tei(^kone(^ 
Jarmacb id- the country : of Ibe Gtei^es^iies, 
yrhich risesi among the .ihountains dF. Gikad; 
and Kirmion, near Dbmasousy. otherwise called 
Jtmanachy or Abana ; to which are add&d Phar- 
phar, which runs down^ frbtti mosunt' .Hernion ; 
Kishon^ which was in the tribes of Issadhar/arfd 
Zabulun^ Arnon, which comes from the moun- 
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Itain of the same name, and rans into the Dead 
Set ; and Jahoki which falls into Jordsn. 

Tills country has several meuntatns^ the tncst 
famous of which are, Ltbanus and AntUibanus, 
to the north ; the Mountains of Gilead, those of 
the MoabFtefi, Herman and Arnon^ to tke east ; 
the Mountains of the Desert, tb the south; and 
Carmel^ the Moitn tains of Ephraim, and the 
Mountains of the Philistines, Jo the west. And 
there are likewise some in the mriddle of Judea, 
as Tabor J Gerizim, Ebal^ Sion, Moriah^rHe- 
^roHy and what the Gospel calls, the Mountains 
of Judea. But to return to the divisions before 
mentioned. 

!♦ When Abraham went iirtothe land ofCa- 
fiaaBy it was inhabited bjr eleven sorts of people, 
who, as Moses tells us,* took thehr names mm 
the ekven sons of Canaan. They were these: 

TJbe SidamanSf descended from Sidon; they 
possessed the citiesof Sidon, Tyi^e, Jokneam^and 
Aeon, skiee called Ptolemais. 

The JtbusiteSf from Jebus then* panent^ since 
called the Philistines ; their cities were Lachish, 
Gath, Ekron, Ascalon^ Azotus, Gerar and Debin 

The . Amoritesi, descended from Amor; who 
bad the cities of Nabah, Heshbon, Bozrab, and 
Ramoth-Gilead. . 

The GirgashikSy from Girg[as ; they bad the 
cities of Damascus, Maachathi, Geshur, Zobah, 
Teraan, Ashteroth, and Edrei. 

The HivpteSy from Heveh \ their cities are Je- 
rusalem, Jericho, Ai, Bethel^ Gilead^ Libiukb, 
Makkedab, and Bezer. 

The 
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The Arki(€S^ descended from Arak ; who bad 
the-'cities of Esebon, Midian, and Petnu 
' The Sinites^f who descended from. Si n,^ and 
were masters of the cities of Admab^* Sodom^ 
Gomorrah, Zeboinv and Zoar« 

1£hc Jrvadiie^, from Arad^ who possessed 
t^e cities of Arad^ Jarmuth^ Hebron^ AduUara^ 
MdEgloff. \ i 

The Zemarites from Zemafj m their territo- 
ries were built Samariab, Tappaab^ Tirzah, and 
Tanai, 

The Hamatfiites from Hamath,. who had the 
cities of Shimrdn, atid Kedesh, and Hazor, and 
Hamath. To which likewise are added the P<e- 
Tizziies, to whom belonged the cities of Amalek 
amd Bozrai)^ 

2. When the Israelites made themselves mas- 
ters of the land ofCanaaiiy since from them called 
the land of Israet, the most powerftil people wbi> 
inhabited it, were the Amorites, the Perizzites, 
the Hivites, the Canaanites, the Hittites^- the 
Jebusites, and the Girgashites. It was from 
them'that Joshua gained it by conquest, and he 
divided k into twelve parts, which the twelve 
tribes drew by lot. The tribe of Levi indeed 
possessed no lands: God assigned the I^eyites 
the tenths and first-fruits of the estates of their 
brethren : though nevertheless, they l>ad some 
cities which were dispersed among the other 
tribes, and were therefore called Lcvitical cities; 
and some of them were cities of refuge, for those 
who should have killed any one unawares. But 
though the tribe of Levi did not partake of the 
division of the land, and this division therefore 
was only among eleven of the sons of Jacob, yet 

was 
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was the .Land of iBrael dmded ii>to twelve por^ 
tions. There were, I' say, .twelve tribes, not- 
withs^tandtng, who divided* the land c^' Canaan 
9moiag them; inasmuch las the. children of the 
two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh^ 
made two different tilbes. Those .of Reuben, 
Q^di: asid a piart! of that of . Matiasseh, were 
placed beyond Jordan, towards Arabia and 
Syria : tbe rest settled on this side of^t^ 

The most considei^able change whtch took 
place in this country was that which happened 
when the tea tribes were driveh from ivand 
carried into captivity by the. Assyrians. Tbe 
Cutheansi, who w^re sent to possess their .coun« 
try, dweHed chiefly in the tribe of Ephraim, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh. The tribe of Judab 
continued in captivity at Babylon seventy years; 
and the Greeks afterwards made themselves 
masters of the empire of the east, and: some of 
them, who were kings of Syria, •^reiiiiited the 
greatest part of the country which, the tiibes of 
Israel possessed, to their crown.; and by this 
means (the tribe of Judah remaining alone, after 
the others were dispersed) the nanfieis which the 
different parts of the Land of Promise had re- 
ceived upon the division Joshua made of it 
among the twelve tribes, were changed long 
before the birth of Jesus Christ. 

3. The Romans divided this country into Pa- 
lestine and Phoenicia. The former contained 
the antient country of the Philistines, the latter 
all the maritime cities as far as Libanus, and 
made a part of the kingdom of Syria. 

4. In the time of Jesus Christ, the Land of 
Israel was^divided into Judea, St^maria^ Galilee, 

and 
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and Idtimea ; and there were then several Gali- 
Jees, as we shall see presently. 

Judea contained a part of the antient tribe of 
Judah, and those of Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon. 
Its breadth was from Jordan to the city of Joppa. 

Idumea, which was south of Judea, between 
Arabia and Egypt,, had been conquered by 
Hircanus; and this high priest commanded 
the inhabitants either to be circumcised, or to 
leave their country ; upon which they chose ta 
be circumcised, and. from that time their country 
became a part of Judea ; so that it is not to be 
wondered at, if St. Mark reckons the Idumeans 
among those who came to Jesus Christ.* The 
name of Idumea, was at first given only to the 
country which was possessed by Esau, 'who in 
Hebrew is called Edom, that is, red. His first 
descendants were at first called Edomites, and 
afterwards Idumeans. We know of no king of 

Idumea but Esau, whom theGreeks call Bpy^po<i 

that is to say, red; and from hence the Red Sea, 
or Erithreay has its name ; and not from any 
particular colour, either in its water or its sand. 

Samaria was at first only the name of a city^ 
but it becanve afterwards that of a province. 
It contained the tribe of Ephraim, and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, which was on this side Jor- 
dan ; so that it was to the north of Judea, and 
between the great Sea, Galilee, and Jordan; 
and there was therefore no going from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, without passing through this pro- 
vince. f Sichem, called by the Hebrews Sichar, 

* Mark lii, 8. f ^^^^ ^^'' *• 

E e was 
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was its capital, and was situated between the 
mountains Gerizim and Ebal, The name cf 
Srchar was a term of reproach, which the Jews 

f;ave this city in allusion to that passage of Isaiab, 
Vod lo the drunkards of Ephraim :* for the He- 
brew word the prophet here makes use of, comes 
from Sachary which signifies to get drunky and 
St. John therefore calls this city by the name the 
Jews used to do. Near, it was Jacob's well. 

Josephus distinguishes between two Galilees, 
the tipper and the lozver : they both join to 
Syria and Phoenicia, to the west ; Samaria and 
Scythopolis as far as Jordan, to the south ; the 
towns of Hippus and Gadara, and the territoiy 
of Gaulonitis, to the east; and Tyre and its ter- 
ritory to the north; so that Galilee contained 
the tribes of Issachar,.Zabulun, Asher and Naph- 
thali, except Paneadis, which took its name from 
the city of Paneas, formerly Dan, and since called 
Cesarea-Philippi, situated at the foot of mount 
Libanus; all this latter territory is out of Galilee. 
This province had the happiness to receive the 
light of the Gospel the first of any; it contained 
a great number of very populous cities. Jose- 
phus, from whom we take this account, reckons 
up to the number of^wo hundred and four cities 
or villao:es : the least of which had above fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. 

ITie country that the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad possessed beyond Jordan was called Perea, 
which signifies a distant province^ because it 
was beyond Jordan. Its length, according to 
Jo^ephuSjf was from the city of Macheron, to 

\ 

* Isaiah xxriii. 1. f Wars of the Jev;ii,h. 3. c. 4. 

that 
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thatof Pella ; and its breadth, from Philadelphia, 
a country of the antient Moabites, to Jordan. 
Pella was to the north of it ; Jordan to the west ; 
the country of the Moabites to the south; and 
Arabia to the east. The country which extends 
towards Libanus northwards, and towards the 
mountains of Hermon eastwards near Damascus, 
was the portion of the half-tribe of Ma;iasseh : 
but afterwards it comprehended Gaulonitis, so 
called froni the city of Gaulon, (which Josephus 
mak^s to have l>een two cities, the upper and 
the lower ;*) Batanea, which was formerly the 
kingdom of Bashan ; and Trachonitis, which 
took its name from the craggy mountains with 
which it abounded : Strabo says it touched upon 
Celosyria. To the north Jay Auranitis^ which 
took its name from the city of Auran, which was 
situated between Cesarea and Damascus. And 
near it was ItUrea, which joined to Celosyria, 
beyond mount Libanus- Pliny places Iturea in 
Celosyria itself; and Adricomius says, Iturea 
begins at Jordan, and extends all along Libanus, 
as far as to the mountains of Tyre and Sidon to- 
wards the west. So that they must be mistaken, 
who place Iturea in Perea. They found their 
opinion indeed, upon what the Scripture tells us 
of the Itureans having assisted the tribes of Reu- 
ben and Gad : but it does not from thence fol- 
low, that Iturea was in the middle of those 
tribes, or even in their neighbourhood. Perea 
was subject to Herod the Tetrarch ; and the 
Gospel tells us, that Iturea was a part of Philip's 
Tetrarchy.f 

* ■ 

* Wars^ the Jews, b. 4. c. I. f Lukciti. 1. 

E e 2 But 
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But besides these, there was yet> another can- 
ton in Judea, which was called Decapolis, be- 
cause it contained ten cities, whose inhabitants 
lived after the Grecian manner, and Josepbus 
therefore calls them Grecian a ties: Pliny reckons 
among the cities of Decapolis, Damascus, Opo- 
ton, Philadelphia, Raphana, Scythopolis, Ga- 
dara, and Hippus ; and Josephus tells us,* that 
Cesar separated Gaza, 'Gadara, and Hippus, 
from the kingdom of Judea, and joined them to 
Syria. But those geographers who place Caper- 
naum, Corazin, Bethsaida, and Cesarea-Philippi 
in Decapolis, are certainly mistaken ; though it 
be true, that some of those ten cities were round 
about the Sea of Tiberias and Jordan ; and that 
Josephlis therefore says, that Galilee was en*- 
compassed with strangers. Agreeably to which, 
he says in another place, that the Gentiles killed 
a great number of the Jews in the cities of Scy- 
thopolis, Gadara, and Hippus ; and it is proba- 
bly cities of this kind, that the Gospel means by 
the name of Galilee of the Gentiles. 

Gadara, the metropolis of Perea, according to 
Strabo, gave the name of Gadarenes to its teni- 
tory, in like manner as that of Gergesene came 
from the city of Gergesa. These two little coun- 
tries were in the neighbourhood of each other; 
and it ought not therefore to be wondered at, 
that in the relation of the same miracle, St. Mark 
and St. Luket should say, that Jesus Christ did 
it in the country of the Gadareiies, and St. 
Matthew J in that of the Gergesenes ; nof is it 

. * Antiq. b. 17. c. 13. and. Wars of the Jews, b. 2. c. 9, 
f >terK Vt ?f Luke viii. 26, j Matt.' vui, 28. 
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any thing nniore strange, that these people should 
keep swine, since they were Gentiles. And we 
find likewise in the same relation of the Evan- 
gelists, a proof that Gadara and Gergesa were' 
parts of Decapolis. For St. Mark says,* that the 
possessed, who was delivered from the Unclean 
spirits, whom Jesus Christ permitted to go into, 
the herd of swine, published the miracles which 
Jesus Christ had wrought in his favour, in Deca- 
polis ; whereas St. Matthew and St. Luke§ only 
say, that he published them throughout the zirhole 
city, that is, either in Gadara or Gergesa. 

These two cities were in the neighbourhood of 
a lake which was called Genesareth, from the 
city of Chinnereth. This lake the book of Jo- 
shuaijf places in the tribe of Naphthali ; and in 
Numbers** it is called the Sea of Chinnereth; 
for both this^passage, and that in Joshua, are to 
be understood of this lake. Afterwards the 
name of Genesareth was given both to the lake, 
and the country round about it ; which, as Jose- 
phus testifieSj-f-f was watered by a spring called 
Capernaum ; whence without doubt the city so 
called had its name. The Sea of Genesareth, 
as the Hebrews speak, was likewise called the 
Sea of Tiberias, from the city of thSit name 
which stood near it. Some have thought that 
the'city of Tiberias was the antient Chinnereth ; 
but it is a mistake. Josephus expressly says, 
that Herod built it in a place where there was 

po city before. ** Herod the tetrarch,'* says he, 

1 ... ... 

♦ Mark v. 20. • § Matt. viii. 33. Luke viii. 39. 
Iff Josh. xii. 3. ** £^umb. xxxm 11. 
tt War* of the J^ws, b, 9. 6h, 35. 
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" to testify his gratitude to Tiberius, who ho- 
noured him with his friendship, chose out an 
agreeable place upon the borders of the lake 
called Genesarethy and there he built a city 
which he called Tiberius." 

Coelosyria is without the borders of Judea, 
but joins to them ; one part of it is called Abi- 
lene, from the city Abila, its capital; which I 
observe, because this little province was a part 
of Herod the Great's kingdom ; and St. Luke,* 
speaking of the princes who governed at the 
time that St. John began to preach, mentions it. 
This king, under whom Jesus Christ was born, 
possessed Idumea, Judea, Samaria, Perea> Ga* 
lilee, Paneadis, Gaulonitis, Batanea, Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and Abilene. ' 

5. When he died, he divided all his dominions 
among his three sons, Archelaus, Herod-Anti- 
pas, and Philip. He gave Archelaus the king- 
dom which contained Idqmea, Judea, and Sa-^ 
maria. He gave Herod .Galilee and Perea, un- 
der the name of a Tetrarchy ; which was a dig- 
nity that held the fourth place in the Roman 
empire, after emperors, proconsuls, and kingSr 
And Philip had Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea, 
and Paneadis, with the same title. This is Jo- 
sephus's account of it; but St. Luke makes Itu* 
rea a part oi Philip's tetrarchy. Perhaps Jose- 
phus confounds Iturea and Auranitis^ under the 
general name of Paneadis. Herod likewise 
gave Salome his sister, the cities of Jamnia, 
Azotus, and Phazealis. 

As soon as Herod was dead, Archelaus was 

*Luke lii. I. . 
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proclainled king: and the fear that the new 
king was of the same opinion, with relation to 
the child Jesus, as his father had been, mado 
Joseph and Mary retire to Nazareth, upon their 
return from Egypt. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the different Ways of Measuring Time among 
the Hebrews: — their Hours[ Days, Weeks^ 
Months. Years, and Jubilee. 



I • . 



vjrOD, who formed the republic of the He- 
brews, appointed certain fixed and regular times 
for the performance of things,, without which all 
would necessarily have run into disorder and 
confusion. And this appointment was the mor$ 
necessary, in that he prescribed tbe.performance 
of certain sacrifices and festivals; bpth which he 
fixed to certain days. But it would be very dif- 
ficult to form a clear notion of them, if we kpe^V 
not the manner in which the Hebrews regulated 
and measured time. For though all people 
make use of almost the same terms, yet these 
terms have very different significations: so that 
our hours, days, months, and years, are very dif- 
ferent from those of the Hebrews ; and we shall 
therefore in this chapter speak, ^firsfy,oi Daysj 
secondly, of Weeks ; thirdlt/^ of Months ; fourth* 
lyi of Years. 

First, of Days. Time is the measure of the 
duration of things; which dura\iotivi^''^v3L<i?,^^^'. 
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by the relation it bears to the course of the pla- 
nets ; that is, we say a 4hing has had a longer 
or shorter duration, in proportion as certain pla- 
nets have made more or fewer revolutions during 
its subsistence. The time in which the earth 
revolves round its own axis from east to west, is 
termed a Day. But some begin the day at 
noon, others at midnight ; some at sun-rising, 
and others at sun-set. The Hebrews follow this 
last method ; that is to say, with them the day 
begins at sun-set, and ends the next day at the 
same time.* Whence it is that we read in the 
Gospels, that the sick were not brought out to 
Jesus Christ, on the sabbath-days, till after stm- 
set ;f which was because the sabbath was then 
ended, and the Jews, who were scrupulously 
exact in observing it, were no longer afraid of 
any violation of it. 

And it was likewise customary with the He- 
brews^vto^-cxpress a whole day by the. terms, the 
eveiiing and the morning ;J or by these, tlie night 
and thenar/: which the Greeks express by their 
NuchthemeroHi and which as well signifies any 
particular parr/ of the day or night, as the whole 
of it. And this is the reason why a thing that 
has lasted two nights and one whole day, and a 
p^ only of the preceding and following days, is 
sam by the Hebrews to have lasted three days 
and three nighls,% 

It is with time as with places, with respect to 
its division ; it is purely arbitrary. Formerly the 

* Exod. xji. 18. Lev. xxiii. 32. 

+ Matt, viii; 16.- Mark i. 32. . JGdn. i. 5—13. 

§ Matt, xii; 40. 

Hebrews 
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Hebrews and .Greeks divided the day^ only ac- 
cording to the three sensible differences *of the 
iiUn, when it nw„ when it is at- the highest 
point of elevation above the horizon; and when 
it sets ; thkt is, ^they divided the day only into 
4n©rriingj noon, and night. And these are the 
only parts of a day which we find mentioned 
in the Old Testament ; the day not being yet 
divided into twehty*-four hours. Si. .ce that, the 
Jews and Romians divided the day, that is, the 
^pace between the rising and setting gf the sun, 
into four parta, consisting each lof three hours. 
JBut these hours weise ditierent from ours in this, 
that ours arc .always equals ; being always the 
four and tw^tieth part of the day '; whereas, 
ivith them the hour was a tw^ielfth part of. the 
f irae which the san continues above the hori- 
zon. And as this time is longer in summer than 
in winter, their summer hours must therefore be 
Jonger llian their winter ones. The first" hout 
began ;at ran-risingj noon Was the sixth, and 
jthe twelfth ended at sun-set. The third hoiw 
•divided the space between sun-rising and noon ; 
*he ninth divided that which was between noon 
and sun-set. And it- is with relation to this 
division of the day, that Jesus Christ S2iy5 in the 
Gospel j Are there not fzvclve hourJ in this' day ?^ 
The Hebrews likewise distinguished between 
two evenings. The first began at noon, when 
the sun beginis to decline, arid reached to its set-^ 
ting ; the second began at that setting ; and they 
call the space of t^e between these two, that 

*Johaxi.2. . ' i; 

t 
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is, from noon to sun-set,* Been Ilaarbaim^ that 
is, between the two evenwgs.'f 

The night was likewise divided by the He- 
brews into four parts. These were called watches, 
and lasted each three hours. The ^first is called 
by Jeremiah the beginning of the zvalchessX ^^e 
second is called in the book of Judges, the mid- 
dle watch y^ because it lasted till the middle of 
the night. The beginning of the third watch 
was at mid-night, and it lasted till three in the 
morning ; and the fourth || was called the morn- 
ing watch.^ The first of these four parts of the 
night began at sun-set, and lasted till nine at 
night, according to our way of reckoning ; the 
second lasted till midnight; the third till three 
in the morning; and the fourth ended at sun- 
rising. The Scripture sometimes gives them 
other names; it calls the first the evening , the 
second midnight, the third the cock crowingy and 
the fourth the morning.'^* 

Secondly, Tlie Hebrews, like us, make their 
Weeks to consist of seven days, six of which are 
appointed for labour; but they were not suflfered 
to do any work on the seventh day, which was 
therefore called the sabbath^ that is, a day of rest. 

The observation of the sabbath began with 
the w^orld. God, after he had employed six 
days in making the universe out of nothing, 
rested the seventh day, and therefore appointed 
it to be a day of rest.^'\ But this term sabbath is 

* Or rather, the ninth hour, wbicli is the middle point between 
them, is what tliey called between the evenings. La my, de Ta- 
bcni.1.7. C.7. § I. f Exod. xii. 6. ^'Lam. ii. 19. 

§ Judg. vii. 19. I Matt. iciv. 25. IT Exod. xiv. 24. 

5*Jl?irkxiii, 35. ttGep.ii, 

likewise 
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likewise sometimes taken for the whole week. 
And from hence it is, that the Pharisee, when' 
he would express his fasting twice in a week, 
says, that he fasted twice every sabbath. \ 

The days of the week have no other names 
but those of their order, the first, second, third, 
&c. from the sabbath; and therefore, a$ the 
Hebrews express one and the first by the same 
word, una Sabbati is with tbemy the first day of 
the week. But nevertheless, tlie; Hellenist Jews 
have a particular name for the sixth day, that is, 
forthevigilof the sabbath, and call it, Parasceue^ 
that is, the Preparation.X 

But besides this week of days, the .Hebrew.^ 
hkd another week, which consisted of[^even 
years; the last of which was a year o^rest, and 
was called the sabbatical year. The earth rested 
on this year, and no one was suffered to culti- . 
vate it. And at the end of seven zveeks of years i • 
that is, after forty-nine years, the forty-ninth 
year was called the year of Jubilee. Some think 
it was the fiftieth year, but they are mistaken. 
It is true, that according to the common manner : 
of speaking in the Scripture, the year of Jubilee 
is the fiftieth year ; as the Sabbath-day is called 
the eighth day, that is, reckoning from one sab- 
bath to another, inclusively of both. And in 
the same manner the Olympiads, which con- 
tained the space of four years, are called Swiw- 
quenniiimy the spate of five years; because by 
one Olympiad was ordinarily understood the 
space contained between the two Olympiads, . 

+ See the original in Luke xviii. 12. % Mark xv. 42. 

Ff2 V with 
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with whicliit bega:n and; ended, reckoning the 
begmning of 4:lle latter as included in the former. 
' Thirdly. It is certain- that at first the mbnths 
were regulated, by the mexm; because the in- 
tervals of tirneare rtiost easily distinguished by 
the -course of this planet. When it is before t|ie' 
s\*R, it i^^ it* Were* swallowed, up in its rays; 
but as soon as k begins. to separate ftom iti its. 
crescent begins to sbew itself,! and increases in- 
sensibly, till a^ last its whole disk becomes lu-- 
minous, and then it is at fulL;^ after which,, its 
light diminishes, dnd returns thtiyugh the same 
figures, to its first crescent,, and then it re-enters; 
the -rays- of tb^ sun. \ • < 

Ai^d'as Hit moon regulates \\ie. months y so» 
doi%,^ sun the fearr and the division which 
We indke of the year into twelve months,. has nxy 
relati^A:t6 the motion of the moon. . But it was 
not s;o>.with the Hebrews; their mionths. are lu- 
nar; and their, name sufficiently. shews it.. They 
call them Jarehin,. which comes firom JaraCy. 
which signifies the moon.,. It is (Usputed^. whe-K 
ther the antediluvian months vmt not rather rc- 
giriated by thesufi ; that i$^. whether they were 
not aK e^iia),. so th^t each contained the twelfth 
part of ^ y^ar ; bat learned men are agreed, that 
fro«i'th6 tiaie of Moses the Jewish months hav^ 
been lufl^r . They do not reckon the beginnings ; 
of tbeihi from the time that the moon joint the 
sun, beca^tse that planet then' 4'isappears;: teut- 
they begin it, at her first ;/>/iay/ir, as:soon as upotv 
her separation from the sun, she Erst shews her-- 
self in the west, after sun-set. And for this 
reason they call the beginning of the month the 
nezv moons though the Latin interpreter, to ac- 
commodate 
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commodate himself to the Roman style, calls It 
the calemb,^ The moment in which tWs con^ 
junction between the sun and moon W made^ 
can only be known by an astponomical calcula- 
tion, because she doed not then slppear ; and be-* 
cause the Hebrews Were little skilled in thi* 
science, cspeeialiy at the first forming of their 
republic, 'God therefore commands them to be- 
gin their months at the first phasis^ or first' ap- 
pearance of the moon, which required no Earn- 
ing to discover it. And because thi6 fir^t ap«- 
pearance of the moon was of importance hi their 
religion, G^d having commanded th^tKhenem 
moon should be a festival, and that they -should 
offer up a particular sacrifice to him on that day ;'j*^ 
it cannot therefore be improper, to give some 
account here, of the care the HebreWs took to- 
discover this Ttew moon. 

And in the first pliaice then, this was an affair^ 
in which the great Sanhedrim was concerned : 
there were always some of that body, vfrho ap* 
plied themselves to astronomy ; and the differertt 
phases of the moon were likewise painted up6i¥ 
the hall, in which the Sfenhcdrim assembled. 
And in the second plac^^ it belonged to^ them to 
choose men of the ^frict^st probity, who were 
sent tO: the tops of the neighbouring mountains 
at the time of the conjunction; and who no- 
sooner perceived the new moo?!, but they came 
with all speed, even 6n the sabbath-day itself, to 
acquaint the Sanhedrim with it. It wa3 the bu- 
sines.s of that council to examine whether the 
moon had appeared, and to declare it ; which 

* Numb. X. 10. t Numb, xxviii. 1 1, 

was- 
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was done by pronouncing these words. The feast 
qf the new-moony The feast qflhe netv moon ; and 
all the people were informed of.it by the sound 
of trumpets. To which ceremony Dav.id alludes, 
when he says, BUiio up the trumpet in the nexo 
moon, in the tirne appointed, on our solemn feast- 
day.^ The air is so serene in Judea, that it sel- 
dom happened that the clouds hid the moon: 
but when it did so happen, the error it occa- 
sioned was immediately rectified, and not suf- 
fered to pass into the next month. ^ The decrees 
of theSismhedrim on this, as well as other occa- 
sions, were so revered, that the Jews say they 
ought to be obeyed, even when they are mis- 
taken. 

From what has been said pf the course of the 
moon, it appears, that there are two sorts of 
months; the one, which is regulated by the cir- 
cle which the nioon describes, and takes up 
twenty-seven days, seven hours, and some mi- 
nuteSi which is called the />^md/ca/ month; and 
another, which is measured by the space be- 
tween two conjunctions of the moon with the 
sun, which is called the synodical month, and 
consists of twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty- 
four minutes, and some seconds. This last is 
the most popular and only in use ; because the 
phases of the moon are most proper to distin- 
guish the beginning, middle, and end of it. 
The hours which exceed nine and twenty days, 
make the months alternately one of nine and 
twenty days, and one of thirty. Formerly the 
Sanhedrim settled the number of days in each 

* Psalm Ixxxi. 4. 

month; 
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month ; but now the Jews follow the connmon 
calculation, and their months are one of nine and 
twenty days, and another of thirty. 

Fourthly. Nothing now remains up6n this 
subject, but to speak of the Jewish Year. Con- 
cerning which, 1 shall not enter into the dispute 
whether they used the solar, or the lunar one, 
because it is certain, that they were both in use 
amohg them. I only observe, that they took a 
very particular care, that the first month of their 
sacred year, that is, of the year whereby their 
festivals and religion were regulated, did never 
expire before the Equinox; and that, without 
this precaution, they would have solemnized the 
same festivals twice in the same solar year. So 
that the Equinox was a fixed point, which the 
Jews made use o\ to regulate their years by j 
and they did it in this manner : 

The two Equinoxes began each a different 
year. The new moon, which followed the iau- 
tumnal Equinox, after the fruits were gathered 
in, began the civil Year \ the common opinion 
of which is, that the world was created in this 
season, and this was formerly the first month in 
the Jewish year. But after the Jews came out 
of Egypt, Moses, to preserve the memory of 
their deliverance, commanded, that the month 
in which that deliverance was wrought (which 
was in the time when the earth opens her bo- 
som, and all things begin to bud) should have 
the first rank ^ and by this means the vernal 
Equinox began a second year, which was called 
the sacredj or the ecclesiastical yezr. But though 
these years have different beginnings, yet they 
both consist of twelve months, which are ac- 
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cording to their order called, the iSrst, second, 
third, &c. And formerly there was none of 
them had any particular name, but the two equi- 
noctial ones, and they were called,^ the vernal 
one, Avib or Abiby which signifies a green. ear 
4)fcorn; and the autAimnal one, Ethunim. But 
about the time of the captivity, each month had 
a particular name : the names were thcise. The 
first month, formerly called ^W6, was called Ni- 
fam thesecond,/y(/r; the third, Sivan; the fourth, 
Taniuz; the fifth, ^6; the sixth, Elui; the se- 
venth, Tisri\ the eighth, Marchesvan; the ninth, 
Cisleu; the tenth, Tebetli ; the eleventh, Shebat; 
the twelfth, Jdar. Nevertheless, there were 
some years in which they added a thirteenth 
month, which was called Veadar^ or the second 
Ajiar. Nor were the planets only made use of 
to distinguish time, it wa3 likewise distinguished 
by the different seasons which succeeded one 
another, as well as by them. After tlie earth 
hj^s closed up her bosom in the Winter^ she opens 
it in the Springs and brings forth herbs ; and 
then, during the Summery the sun warms it, 
thereby to ripen the corn and fruits, that they 
may be gathered in before the return of the JViU" 
ter. Which difference of the seasons arises 
from the sun's nearness to, or distance from our 
Tropic, ac<:ording to which, it continues more 
or less tinje above the horizon. 

But, that ^11 this may be the better under- 
ftood, it is necessary, that we briefly explain the 
first principles of the sphere. Between the poies 
qf the world, the astronomers have feigned a 
circle, which cuts the sphere into two equal 
paf ts, and to which they give the -name of the 

EquinocliaL 
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Equinociidl. And at a certain distance from 
fiiisi they have made another Ime on each side 
•of it, which they call iJte troipks; to which they 
add a Fourth, which they draw from pne of tnese 
tropics to the otKer^ and which cuts ^^ef Equinoc- 
iidl ofetiifluely* in two opposite points :; and this 
they call iiic Zodiac. And upon this 'Zodiac 
ihey ba¥^ naarked out four principal points^ two 
in the places where it touches /Ae Tropics y and 
the othfer two in its sections of ilte Equinoctial ; 
«nd by this means they expiain the length of the 
yt:ar, the difference of the seasons, and the ine- 
.^uality of days. and nights. ¥or the year is no- 
rthing else, but the space of time which the sun 
tekes up in running through the Zodiac. When 
it is at the points which cut the EqiLi^ngctial^ the 
4ays and nights are equals and we then haye 
JSpriiig or Autumn. When it advances towards 
our pole, and comes to our 'tropic^ we then 
\\?iYQ Summer ; and when it returns back, and 
repassing the Eqiundctiul^ oihtxvfhQ ^3\\td the 
LinCy comes to the other Tropic^ we then have 
JViiiter. Of these four points, the two which 
touch the Tropics zre called Solstices^ and those 
which cut ike Equinoctial^ are called Equinoxes. 
The antient astronomers thought that the sun 
took up three hundred and sixty-five days and 
fiix hours: which six hours they joined together 
every fourth year, and making a day of them, 
inserted it in the month of February. And the 
first day of the month, was then by the Romaria 
called /Ae? Calends; and they reckoning back- 
wards, into the days of the>preceding month, 
called them, iMt^rst^ second j thirdi &c. of the 
calends. Akd this addilionall da^y being ma4e 

Gg the 
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the sixth of the calends ofMarcky and they reck- 
oning on these years two sixth days of these 
calends^ this was the reason why the years, in 
which these additional days were 'in$erted| 
were called Bissextile. So that every four years 
the month of February^ Which otdinarily con- 
sisted of twenty-eight days, had a day added to 
it, and was made to consist of twenty-nine. But 
the astronomers of latter ages, having made 
more exact observations, have found, that the 
year was not so long by eleven minutes : a dif- 
ference, which how inconsiderable soever it 
may appear, did yet introduce a Confusion in 
the seasons of the year, in a succession of seve- 
ral ages. So that the vernal Equinox, which, 
at the time of the Council of Nice, fell on the 
twentieth or twenty-first day of March, was 
found to fall, in the sixteenth century, on the 
tenth or eleventh • For, the teason why the 
Equinox at any time advances or goes back a day^ 
is the difference between the Bissextile and the 
common year. And in order therefore to put a 
$top to this disorder, which in time would have 
thrown back the month of Aprils in which na- 
ture awakes, and begins to dress herself in her 
vernal ornaments, into the midst of Winter, the 
Calendar was reformed about the end of the 
15th century,* and by retrenching ten days, 
the Equinoxes vt^ere brought back to the same 
points they were at, at the council of Nice. 
And they have likewise retrenched one Bissex-^ 
tile eycry hundred years, (which nevertheless; 

•* In the year 1512, during the Pontificate of Gregory ik 
XJfh* therefore Called the Gregorian, or New Stile. 

CPntlnqes 
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continues to be .ordinarily placed every fourth 
, year as before) because that, in the space of 
four centuriei/the eleven minutes every year (as 
above mentioned) are, so far from making four 
complete daysi^. that they niake but little more 
than threes and by this means the points of the 
tlquinoxes are so fixed for the future, that they 
can never vary again. The reader will, I hope, 
pardon this digression which I make, because 
it may be doubtless of some assistance to those, 
who have nol thoToughly studied these matters. 

Let us now see by what means the Jew$ re- 
gulated their year so exactly, that its first month 
always came in the Spring. There were two 
reasoiis that engaged them to be extremely exact 
in this matter : the one of which was, that the 
kw obliged theta to offer up to God a sheaf of 
ripe barley, or at least of such as was pretty 
iiearly ripe, in this first month ; and the other 
Was, that the passover, which fell on the four- 
teenth day of. this month, could not be cele- 
brated without offering up an infinite number of 
Jambs, which it would have been impossible to 
have had in Winter. And it was therefore ne- 
cessary that this first month, in which the feast 
^f the passoVer was celebrated, should hot be 
entirely passed before the vernal Equinox, and 
that it should always fall in the same season of 
the year. 

In the mean time, twelve lunar months mak$ 
but three hundred and fifty-four days, eight hours^ 
forty-nine minutes, and some seconds. And 
consequently this year njust be shorter than tl^e 
solar one by eleven days, some hours, and some 
minutes. But it has been already said, that the 

G g 2 Jews 
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Jews regulated their months by llie phases of the 
Hioon, and not by afny astronomical ^alcij^ations. 
And when therefore their twelfth month wa^. 
ended, and they found that their Spring^ wa^s not 
yet come, the next new moon* was not mad« ta 
belong to the first month, but to a thirteentiv 
which they inserted, and tberefere called, the inf 
tercalary month, A,nd this they did so exactly^, 
that the full of the moon of. the month, Nkanr 
never came before the EquinoXy t^ijjtt isj, before 
the day when the sun, entseringthe ffrstdfegjee^ 
oi Aries i, matkes the days and nights equal. 

But that I may give all the necessary lig^fr 
that is^ wanting in this affair, I shaM observe,, that 
the Jews have four soijts of years, or rather,. tfcat 
each year haa four beginnings. That of the 
civil year wa§ in the mpnth T^isrv; that of the 
sacred year^ Jn the month Nifa7i , that of t^e 
tithe of the cattle , m the month EitU^ thaj is to* 
say, according to the Rabbins^ that they begai^ 
from this month to take an account or all the 
cattle which were bom, that they niig^t offer the 
tithe of them to God ;* and la-stlji,. that of trees^ 
which was on the first or fifteenth of the month 
Shebat, For the same Rabbins likewise say^ 
that the law having commanded that the fruit of 
a tree newly planted should not be eaten of, till 
after three years,! because the tree was, till thatr 
time, thought unclean ; it, is from the last men- 
tioned month that they began to Feckon^ this sort 
of yean 

What I have said concerning these four dis- 
tinctions, relates only to the common year of 

* Lev« xxvii, 32* \ Ibid. xix. 21^* 

the 
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the Jews, tJrWch,^ as has been said, ccznsfst^d of 
twehe or tKirtee;!! lunar months. But besides this; 
year, they had a second,, (as has also been al- 
ready observed) wbicb consisted of stoen years^ 
and was calfed mbbaticaL On thfs year the 
Jews were not permitted to cultivate theqarth^ 
They neither plowed, nor sowed,, nor prunedl; 
their vines j and if the earth brought fixth any 
thing of its own accord, these spontaneous fruit*; 
did not belong to the master of the^ ground, but 
were eofnnfvon. tQ all, and every man might gar 
ther themy So that the Jews were obliged dlnv 
ing the six years, and more especiaHy in the IiasC 
of them, wherein they cultivated toe eartfe, to 
lay up provisions enou^ tq last from the end of 
the sixth year to the ninth, in which was their 
first harvest after the ^ajbbatical t/eiir.^ 

And as seven common years m:ade the snbUcH 
tfcal year, so did seven safibatkaf yea^s inake ai 
third sort of year among them, whicb was callecjP 
tliejfear of Jubilee. 



€nAV. IV. 

€^ the Jexai^h Sacrifices: — their different: kinds ^ 
and their diferent Ceremonies: — dndi of theit 
Offerings, ^ Gifts, First fruits, aiid Tenths. 

living animal, whose blood is shed in adoration 
of his majesty, and in order tt^appease his wm*. 
All the difierent religions in the world agree^iir 

* Lev. XXV, 1 — 1. 
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this poifit, and have had the same ideas of a sa-^ 
crifice. Which uniformity of opinion is very 
surprising ; for Whence could it be, that all peo- 
ple should thus universally agree, that the blood 
of an animal has these two great properties ? or 
how could it come to pass, that the use of sacri- 
fices should thus universally prevail among men ? 
It is commonly said indeed, that this was a* fond 
conceit, which owes its rise to the barbarity t)f 
the. Gentiles; and some think, ihat as to the 
Jews, they borrowed this custom from the 
Egyptians, and that it pleased God to leave 
them to the worship they had seen in Egypt, he 
being content with barely reforming it. Bat 
can it be believed, that God would borrow the 
manner of his worship from a people that was 
superstitious, and at enmity with him ? No : the 
origin of sacrifices is to be dated much higher^ 
It is derived from the patriarchs,* from Abel, 
from Noah, and from Abraham, who all offered 
sacrifices, which the Scripture testifies were 
acceptable to God. 

It may be said, that all people had this idea 
of a sacrifice; they all pretended to substitute 
the soul of the beast, which is the blood, in 
room of the criminal soul of the sinner. " The 
law of sacrifices, (says Eusebius,f ) manifestly 
shews it ; for it commands all those who offer 
sacrifices to put their hand upon the heads of 
the victims ; and when they lead the animal to 
the priest, they lead it by the head, as it were 

* Probably from Adam himself, who was clothed with the 
skins of beasts, which were most probably slain in sacrifice* 
Cm. iii. 21. De Tab. 1. 3. c. 7. § 1. 

t Demonst. Evang. lib. i. c. 10* 
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to substitute it thereby in the room of their 
own." And upon this is founded the law 
which forbids the eating of blood : which God 
himself explains very clearly in the reason he 
gives for this prohibition : " For^ (says he,) the 
life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it 
. toyoii upon the altar ^ to make an atonement for 
your souls ; for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the souL^ And if then it be true, 
that God himself commanded the patriarchs to 
offer sacrifices to him, and if he looked on the 
blood that was shed in them, as the essence of 
the sacrifice, who can doubt but that this was 
done with a view to the blood of Jesus Christ, 
who wks one day to shed his, for the redemp- 
tion of the universe ? Adam was no sooner fal- 
len into sin, but God promised him One who 
should make an atonement for his sin ; and as 
this atonement must be made by the blood of 
Jesus Christy it pleased him, that the patriarchs, 
and afterwards his own people, should give 
types of this great sacrifice in those of their vic- 
tims: and froni hence they drew all their virtue. 
** Whilst men (says the same Eusebius) had no 
victim that was more excellent, more precious, 
and more worthy of God, animals became the 
price and ransom of their souls. And their sub- 
stituting these animals in their own room, bore 
indeed some affinity to their suffering them- 
selves; in which sense it is, that all these antient 
worshippers and friends of God made use of 
them. The Holy Spirit had taught them, that 
there should one day come a victim, more vene- 

* Lev. xvii. 11, 
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rablci more holy, and more worthy of God. He 
had likewise instructed Ihera how to point him 
out to the world, by types and shadows. And 
thus they became prophets, and were not igno- 
rant of their having been chosen out to represent 
to mankind the things, which God resolved one 
day to accomplish/* 

So that the first thing we must suppose, in 
order to explain the sacrifices of the antient law, 
is, that they were established only, that they 
might typify that sacrifice which Jesus Christ 
was to offer up. Unless we are prepossessed 
with this truth, we Can look on the tabernacle 
and temple of Jerusalem oiily ^s slaughter 
houses, whose victims, blood, and fat, are more 
proper to inspire disgust than religion. And 
God himself testifies the distaste he had for this 
immolation of animals, as soon as the Jews 
came to consider and practise it, without a view 
to Jesus Christ. " To what purpose (says he in 
Isaiah*) is the multitude qf your Sacrifices unto 
me ? I am full of the burnt-^offerims qf rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts ; and I tUiight not in 
the blood of bullocks^ oroflambsy or of lie-goats. 
But how then could God reject the sacrifices 
which he had himself commanded ? could that 
which pleased him at one time, displease him at 
another ? No ; we cannot charge him with such 
inconstancy. But we see, by his reproaches, 
that when he commanded the sacrifices of the 
antient law, he did it not out of any desire to 
drink the blood of goats y or eat the flesh of bulls^ 
as David speaks,f but only to typify thereby the 

^ Isaiah i. 11. t P^a^* I. 13. 

great 
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great and precious sacrifice^ whkh his Son 
should one day offer up : and that, as soon ast 
these sacrifices ceased to be animated by this 
Spirit, (as those did which the carnal Jews of- 
fered) they became insupportable to him. 

The end of all religion is sacrifice i and there 
\vas never any religion without it. As to thajt 
of animals j I shall speak of it only so far as is ne- 
cessary to render those parts of Scripture, where 
they are mentionedjntelligible; and shall there- 
fore here cottfine myself to the explaining, 1. 
What these antient sacrifices were : 2. How many 
sorts of animals were used in them : 3. What the 
manner of offering them was : 4. What ceremo- 
m'es attended it : 5. Wlio was the minister: 6. 
Tlie places and 7. The time for them: 8. How 
Jnany sorts of them there were: and, 9. What 
Was the manner of partaking of them. All 
which I shall endeavour to do in a very few 
words. . ' 

1 . Sacrificing is the offering up an animal to 
God, whereby his supreme majesty ia acknow- 
ledged, sin expiated, and the divine justice ap- 
peased. Man by sin merited death j and in or- 
der therefore to satisfy in some measure the jus-: 
tice of God, he substituted animals in his pwij 
room; whose blood, nevertheless, would have 
had no efficacy in blotting out sin, were it not 
that it was a type of the precious blood which 
Jesus Christ has since poured out for us on the; 
cross, and by which he has reconciled us to \i\^ 
Father. So that, by the death which the vic- 
tims suffered, and by Xht^fire which consume^ 
them, were represented to sinners, the* two pu- 
nishments which sin had deserved, namely^ death 

tl h axi4 
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and eternal Jire and sacrifices were, at the same 
time, both marks of repentance, and pledges of 
a reconciliation. 

2. There were but,/i*6r sorts of animals, which 
could be offered up in sacrifice, and these were 
oxen^ sheep y goats ^ turtle dotes y. and pigeons; 
which are indeed the aiost innocent,, the most 
common,, and the most proper animals in the 
world, for the nourishment or mem And among; 
these^ great care was taken- in the choice of 
such as were designed for victims ;, for the least 
defect that could be discovered in them^. made 
them unworlKy of God. If the Beast be blijid, or. 
broken^ or maimed, or having. a wen, or scurvy^ 
or scabbed, ye shall not offer these unta the Lord^ 
nor make an offering by fire of them upon the altar 
miio4heLord,^ , Mairnonides, in his treatise on 
this subject,f gives us a long enumeratron of all' 
the defects which pollute an animal ; he reckons 
Vi^ fifty which are common to beasts arid men^ 
and three and twenty, which are peculiar tp 
beastS'Only, and gives a sort of anatomical ac- 
count of the parts in which they are found. And 
what then is this great purity which God re- 
quired in the chpice of his victims, but another 
proof, that they were only designed to be th^ 
figures of Jesus Christ, whose innocence was ta 
be perfect,, and the holiness of his sacrifice: 
infinite. 

3\ He, who offered sacrifice,. led up tfie vies- 
tini before the altar j laid both his hands, accord- 
ing to Maimonides,! but only one, according;^ 

• • ft 

* Ley. xxii. 22. f De Ratione Sacrif. % Ibid, c.iii. n. 13^ 
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to other Rabbiits, upon the head of 'it,* upon 
which he leaned with al! his strength; and 
while the sacrifice was ofFeritig up, said spme 
particular prayers. If several offered the same 
victim, they put Iheir hands upon his head one 
after another. Which imposition of hands upon 
the animal, which they were just going to sacri- 
fice, was to ^hew, that they loaded lirm with 
their iniquities, and that they had tleservcd the 
death which he was gomg to suffer. And here- 
by the victims of the Old Testament were again 
the types of jTesus *Christ, who was to be laden 
with aH the sins of men; and were likewise 'the 
symbols of repentance. Tor which reason, Mai- 
monides adds,t concerning the «in-offering, that 
if he. who offered it did not rq^ent, and make a 
piibKc<:onfessionof his sins, he was not cleansed 
t)y it. 

4. The manner df killing the nnhn^l was this : 
They cut through the throat and windpipe at 
one stroke ; and they catchcd the blood in a 
bason, which fhey kept perpetually stirring 
about, lest it should -coagulate before it had been 
sprinkled xipon the vail, or the altar, or other 
things, according to, the nature of the sacrifice. J 
What tlood remained after these sprinklings, was 
poured out at the foot of the altar, either all at 
once, or at different times, according to the 
kind of the sacrifice that was offered. There 
was round the altar, as has been observed, a sort 
-of trench, into which the bloc d fell, and from 
whence it was conveyed, by subterraneous chan- 

" * Lev. i. 14, t ^^^^' X Lev. iv, 5 — ^7. 
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nels, into the brook Cedron; and this altar, 
which was raised very high, was a representa- 
tion of the cross, to which Jesus Christ was 
fixed, and which he washed with his precious 
blood. After these aspersions, they skinned the 
victim, and cut it in pieces, and carried up the 
parts of it to the altar in great pomp, by the little 
hill or ascent to it, of which we have spoken. 
The priests, as they went up, lifted up that part of 
the victim which they carried towards the four 
parts of the world.* Either the whole victirrji 
or some parts of it only, (according to the dif- 
ferent sorts of sacrifices,) were burned upon the 
altar, where the priests maintained a fire alwaya 
burning, by taking care to be perpetually laying 
fresh wood upon it. 

As they went up to the altar, they salted the 
victim ; for the law forbad the presenting any 
there which was not salted : and the sacrifices 
were always attended with libations, which 
were a mixture of wine and flour. Sometimesi 
they had cakes made of the finest flour, and oil, 
And incense, which were baked in a pan, or 
upon a gridiron ; and at other times, they had 
juch as were only made of parched wheat. One 
half of these cakes was biirnt, and the othei» half 
belonged to the priests. And all these which X 
have mentioned, the victim, the wine, the oil, 
and the cake, are all expressed in the single word 
Corbanotli^ that is, Gifts offered to God} and 
Nprere all either to be consumed, killed, burned, 
Qx poured out, with the ceremonies which the 

* See De Taben^, 1. 7, c, 7, \h Maimon. de Ratione 
Sacfifipii c, 6, a1 I a. 
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law prescribes, or else to be reserved for sacred 
banquets. Nevertheless, the victims and cakes 
have different names among the Hebrews; the 
former of which they called Zebachim, that is. 
Sacrifices s and the latter -^awrAa, that is, Ofer^ 
ings. And the cakes which were made of the 
flour of wheat or barley, and wine, w^re called 
Cakes of Libation. All those that were offered 
at the altar, must first have had somQ oil poured 
upon them ; and incense must likewise have first 
been put to them, as is expressly commanded ia 
Leviliczis,^ Salt was likewise put in .all these 
cakes ; and this is what Virgil calls Salsas frU' 
gesy for the Heathen had all these ceremonies. 
The cakes were burned upon the altar, and the 
wine poured out at the foot of it ; but it wasncf 
lawful to put upon the altar either hpney or 
leaveq. 

5. As to the ministration of the sascrifice, any 
one might kill the victims, and skin them, an4 
cut them in pieces ; but the other cere0>onies, 
as those of catching the blood, and sprrnkUng 
it, belonged only to the priests. And m this tha 
law is very express, that he vfho offers, the sacri-i 
fice, shall kill it on the sidecf Ihe aliar, andshfiU 
cut it in pieces, but that the Priests the S4fns ^ 
4aron shall sprinkle the blood round about the 
altar, '\ And it niay be remarked with Origeny. 
that when Annas, Caiaphas, and the otbei; 
priests, condemned Jesus Christ to deatb in the * 
Sanhedrim, which was in the temple, they theop 
|n that place where the altar was^ ppured out 

fChap. ii. i. t I-^v. i. 11, 1?. 
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the precious blood of that innbcent Victim, to 
ivhom all the sacrifices of the law referred. 

6, Before the building of the temple, the sa- 
crifices were offered up at the entrance into the 
tabernacle^ but afrer that was built, it was not 
lawful to offer them up any where but there, as 
is commanded by God himsdf in DeuferonomT/ :^ 
and' this law took away from the Jews the h'berty 
of sacrificing in any other place. They might 
€lay their victims in any part of the priests' court 
that they liked, but not out of it ; and they wefc 
ieven obliged to sacrifice the paschal Iamb here. 
And to this prohibition of sacrificing any where 
but in the temple built at Jerusalem, JesusChrist 
alludes, when he says in St. Luke, that it cannot 
be that a prophet perish ottt of Jerusalem ; f for 
by thi« mearrs, not so miich as the types of the 
death of the Prophet could be represented any 
where but in that city. Those victims that were 
most holy j could only be offered up on the north 
side of the altar, 

7. As t^ the time of offering sacrifice, it could 
only be done by day, and the blood of the ani- 
nfiai was 'always sprinkled the same day that it 
was'kiHed; for the blood became polluted as 
soon'^s the sun was down. But if the sprinkling 
had beentaade in the day-time, the members and 
entrails of the victim niight be burnt all night 
long. 

The morning sacrifice was offered as soon as 
the day began to break, before the sun was 
above the hori2?on ; and the evening one^ as soon 
as darkness began to overspread the earth. The 
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paschal lamb was offered between, the two everts 
ings, that is to say, at the time when the sun be- 
gins to decline, about the hour ths^t Jesus Chnsti 
expired on the cross, which answers to our three 
in the afternoon, 

8. We come now to the other sorts of sacri- 
fices. One alone was not sufficient to represent 
the adorable sacrifice of Jesus^ Christ,, whose 
tfFects are infinite ; and therefore it was neces- 
sary the old law should have different sorts oi 
them. Some of them were more, and some oC 
them less holy; but they were all either, 1st, 
Burnt-offerings, or 2dly, Sin-offeringSy or Sdly, 
Trespass- offerings J, ox ^thlyv Peace-offerings. 
Maimonides reduces all the sacrifices of the 
Jews to these four sorts;, which were either 
offered up by particular persons, or else by the 
whole people in general: and we shall say some- 
thing of each. 

1st, The Holocaust^ as the word implies, is s^ 
sacrifice or victim, which is entirely consumed 
by fire, together with the intestines and feet^ 
which they took care to wash, before it wa^ 
offered. But it was not so with other sacri^es;^ 
a part only of them was burnt, and the rest di- 
vided among the priests and the lay-men, whO) 
offered the sacrifice. The Hebrews call it Hola, 
which signifies to rise, because the victim ?ip* . 
peared to rise up to heaven in a smoke, as an^ * 
odour of sweet smell before God. It sometimes^i 
happened, that fire canie down from heaven, and, 
miraculously consumed the victim. The reader., 
mav likewise find an account of the ceremonies 
that attended the offering up the Burnt-oflfeTW^ 
in Leviticus, chap, i, 5, 6. *'."*'* 
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Sdly, The second sort of sacrffice ts called a 
Sifhoffcring. And here we may observe, that 
the words which St. Paul puts into the mouth of 
Jesus Christ, in the epistle to the Hebrews,* 
Sacrifice and offerings and burnt- offerings and 
offerings for sin, thou wouldst nof^ are not to be 
understood of God's having refused to accept of 
the sacrifice which Jesus Christ had offered him 
for the sins of men, but only that God disliked all 
the antient sacrifices, the oblations, the bumt- 
oiFerings, and the sin-offerings, which were made 
to him under the law. This sacrifice was like- 
wise sometimes simply called sin j and thierefore 
when it is said, that Jesus Christ was made sin 
for iWjf we are to understand thereby, that he 
was made d sin-qfering for us. The Hebrews 
understand by the word chatka, (sin) any volun- 
tary crime, or violation of the law, which was 
committed through inadvertency, and, which 
God always punished, unless it was expiated. 
And they were persuaded that several diseases 
and pains, as leprosy, and the pains of child* 
bearing, were punishments for some sin; and 
Aerefore the sacrifices that were offered by le- 
pers, or women after they had Iain in, are reck- 
oned among the sin-offerings. 

Sdly, In order to understand what is mean^ 
by the third sort of sacrifices, we must first know 
what the Hebrews meant by the word Asc/iam, 
which the Latin interpreter renders Delictum^ 
znd signifies^ a trespass, error, or doitbt. They 
dffered this third sort of sacrifice when they had 
just reason to doubt whether they had broken 

* Ctay. X. «. t 2 Cgr. v. 21. 

Qome 
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«ome precept of the law of God, or no. M'^ben ■. 
they were in this uncertainty, they were obliged 
to offer sacrifice. What the law commands con* 
cerning it is this,* If a person sin throvgli igno- 
rance^ and does any of those things which the laxv 
^orbidsy and comes t-o a knowledge of his fault 
qfter he has committed it ^^ (in the Hebrew -it is, 
the man who shall ^in^ ejid commit some crimes 
against any (f the ^omviandments of the Lord, 
though he be not certainly assitred of his sin^ yet 
he shali neventli-eless iook upon hifmeif as guilty of 
it J ihkvtan^ as the Latin interpreter goes on in 
the Vulgate, J shall present unto the priest a ram 
-cfhisflock^ in proportion t4) the crime he has com-- 
mitted^ and the priest sbcUl pray for hdnt, he-' 
'Cause he hath sinned through ignorance^ mtd it 
shall be forgiven him. 

4thlyj The Peace-offerings or sacrifice - of grati-' 
tude, (for the Hebrew word j:c/ie'/a;/w/« signifies 
Uoth) was offered as a thanksgiving, cither for 
Kaving recovered health, or foe having received 
«orhe signal n^efoy xif God, or for the happy state : 
of their affairs; and therefore it was. called eucha* . 
risticai. 

But some divide sacrifices *into those of conse- 
<rMtion^ which was offered when any one was ad- 
mitted into the priesthood ; those of purification, 
whiph was offered for women who had lain in, 
•and lepers ; aqd thgse of expiation^ which were . 
offered for purifying the sanctuary^ or temple, or 
^people. 

9. Nothing «now reoiains, bat to speak of the 

* Lev. v. 17. f According to tlie Vulgate. J v. 18. 
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ifianner of partaking of the sacrifices ; concern- 
ing which, we mu.st observe, that no body par- 
took of the burnt-offerings^ because they were 
entirely consumed by fire: and that in the other 
sacrifices, the law declares what parts of the 
victims belonged to the priests, and whatparts 
belonjjed to those who offered them,* When 
the sacrifices were of the most holy sort, they 
3yere then always obliged to be eaten in the hob^ 
place, that is, within the courts of the teniple, and 
nobody was admitted to this repast but Jews, 
and such only of them, as' had contracted tid le- 
gal impurity. And as to the other sacrifices, which' 
were thought less holy, as the paschal Idmby it 
was sufficient to eat them within the walls of 
Jerusalem, but no where else.f 

But besides these sacrifices of animals, there- 
were likewise, as has been said, soirie oblations 
among the Jews, which were made of bread, 
wine", oil, and incense, Atid of these there 
•v^ere three sorts; namely, 1st, such as were (?ri//- 
nart/ of common; 2dJv, such as y/trcjrees and, ' 
Sdly, such as vjtrt prescribed 

IsXy li\\Q or dinar 1/ oblations that were made- 
am-mg them were, 1st, of a "certain perfume cal-^ 
led /Az/772/rm/tf,v which was burnt every day upon* 
the altar of incense; and 2dly, of the shew-bread,* 
which was offered new every sabbath-day, and 
the old taken away, and ealen by the priests^ 

. 2dly, The /r^(f obtations wc^ either the' 
fruits, 1st, of promisev*, or Sdly, vows ; but ther- 
former did not so strictly oblge, as the latter, 

* Numb, xviii. ^\ 20. * . • 

t M^unoniUes Uc ii^tione Sacrificiormn, cap. xi. ». 5. 

And 



And of vows there were two sorts; 1st, thevoxv 
of consecration^ vf\itn^ they devoted any thing, 
cither for a sacrifice, or for the use of the tetnple, 
as wine, wood, salt, apd the lil^e ; and, 2dly, the 
vozv of engagement y when persons engaged thenr- 
jselves to do something which was not in itself 
unlawful, as not to eat oiF some particular meat, 
not to wear some particular habits, not to dp 
such and such innocent things, not to dfinfe 
wine, nor to cut their hair,* not to live longer in 
any hoase, and such like. Whe;i they made a 
vow, they made use of these forms ; / charge 
wtfSelfivith a burnt- offerings or / charge myself 
with the price of this animal^for a burnt-offering. 
Besides which, they had likewise other shorter 
forms ; as for example, when they devoted all 
they had, they only said. All I have shall be Cor- 
bauy that is, I make a present of it to God. For 
the word Corban signifies zprese?it-r-tnunus qnodr 
cunqiie est ex vie tibi proderit ; which is the very 
same thing that St Mark says of it,* Corban^ 
(that is to say^ a gift) by whatsoever thou might- 
est be prqfited^ by me. The Pharisees taught, that 
as soon as a. man had once said this to his pa- 
rents, as soon as he bad pronounced the word 
Corban^ he tbere^by consecrated all he had to 
God, and. could not even retain enough to sup- 
port his father and mother: and therefore Jesus 
Christ with reason reproaches them, with hav- 
ing destroyed, by their tradition that command- 
ment of the law, which enjoins children to ho- 
nour their fathers and mothers. The law re- . 
quired an exact performance o£thcsc vows, and 

*Chap, vii. IK 

I i 2 *^^ 
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tlic things which were thus given to God, were 
reckoned among things sacred, which nobody 
could alienate without sacrilege. 

3dly, llie prescribed oWatioas were either,. 
1st, th^ First fruitSy or2dly, the Tenths. 

1st,. AW the First-fririts of both fruJt and ani- 
mals were due to God.* Among anicn&ls, the 
males only belonged to Gf)d, and they not only 
had the liberty, but wxre even obliged to re* 
deem them, in the case of men, and unclean 
animals, which could not be offered up in sa* 
cr.ifice to the Lord, And as to fruits, they were 
forbidden to begin the harvest, till they had 
offered, up to God the Ornery that is, the new 
sheaf, the day after the great day of unleavened 
bread ; and were forbidden to bake any bread 
made of new corn, till they had presented the 
new loaves, on the day of Pentecost. Before 
the offering up of the first-fruits, all w'as unclean; 
after this oblation, all was holy. To which St. 
Paul alludes in the xith chapter of his epistle 
to the Romans, w hen he says, If thejirstfintit 
be holi/y the lump is also holy.lf The law com- 
mands, says Philo,. that as oftenr as the people 
make bread, they should lay aside tlie first-fruits 
for the priests, and this keeps up religion m their 
hearts ; for when they acci>stom themselves to 
lay aside something for God, they cannot easily 
forget him. To which Maimonides adds, that 
he that ate of his frtfks before he had paid the 
tythe of it, was punished WMth sudden death- 
And as of fruits and animals, so likewise of oil 

* Exod. xxii. 29. f Ver. 16^ 

and 
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'and wine, the first-fruits of them were paid fo 
God.* 

2dly, Besides First-fruits, the Jews likewise 
paid the Ti?;z/A^ of all the fruits of the earth. St. 
Jerom, in his Commentary on the Fifty fourth 
Chapter of Ezekiely divides the Tenths into four 
sorts; 1st, such as were paid to the Levites by 
the people, who were forbidden the eating any 
fruit before this tenth was paid, upon pain of 
death; 2dly, such as were paid by the Levites 
to the Priests; 3dly, such as were reserved for 
the banquets which were made within the verge 
of the temple, to which the Priests and Levitts 
were invited; and, 4thly, such as were paid 
every three years, for the support of the poor. 
If any one had a mind to redeem the tythes he 
was to pay, he was obliged to pay one fifth 
above their real value ; and the tythes that be- 
longed neither to the Priests nor LeviteSy were 
carried to the temple of Jerusalem, from all 
parts of the world, where any Jew s w^ere. But 
the distant provinces converted it into money, 
which was sent to Jerusalem, and applied to 
the sacrifices, and entertainments, at which the 
law required gaiety and joy. Josephus, who 
relates this custom, calls this money consecrated. 
And we may say, that it was either in order 
to support this pious custom, or else in order to 
substitute a more necessary one in the room of 
this, which was now no longer so, that the apos- 
tle took care to send alms to Jerusalem from all 
parts of the world. The account of it is in the 
first epistle to the CorinihianSf where St. Paul 

• 

* Deut. xviii. 4. 
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^ySf* „Kow concerning the collection for th^ 
saihtSs tts rhhve given order to the churches of Gcl* 
lihtia^ even so do ye. Upon tlitjirst day oj the u<ek\ 
let every one (f you lay by idm in store y as God 
hath prospered him, that there be 7io gatherings 
%vhen I come. And ivhen Icome^ luhomsoever you 
shall approve by your, letters y them will! send to 
iring yoiq\ liberality unto Jerusalem, 



CHAP. V, 

Of the Ministers of the Temple^ the Priests, Le* 
vites^ NazariteSy and Rechabites. 

JL HE Jews, in the establishment. of tbeir re- 
public, had no other king but God himself; and 
the place appointed for their sacrifices and 
prayers, was at the sarpe time both the temple 
of their God, and the palace of tbeir Sovereign. 
j^dA hence comes all that pomp and magnificence 
}Vi their worship, that prodigious number of mi- 
nisters, officers, and guards ; and that very exact 
order in their functions, which was first estab- 
lished by Moses, and afterwards renewed by 
David with yet greater splendour. The taber- 
nacle was the first palace God had among the 
Hebrews, and to that the temple succeeded; 
and. the tribe of Levi was chosen, - if I may so 
speak, to form his household. And for this 
reason, it was disengaged from all other cares^ 
and absolutely devoted to the service of the 

* xvi. I# 2, 3. 
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altar : but the honour of the priesthood was re-^ ' 
served to the family of Aaron alone, and the rest 
of the tribe divided only the inferior offices of 
the temple' among them, so that all the Priests\ 
were indeed Levitts; but all the Ltvites were' 
not Priests: nor were the Priests and Levites' 
the only sacred * persons among the Jews; and;" 
therefore, in order to comprehend them all, I' 
shall in this chapter speak, l . of the Ltvites^ 2, 
of the Priests^ 3 . of the Officers of the syna'gogue,. 
4. of the Nnzarites^ 5. of the Rt^chab^les^ 6. of 
the' Patriarchs; and 7, of the Prophets.' 

I. Of the Levites. But before I- entfer into ^ 
a particular account of their functions, I shall ' 
say something, 1st, of the estates which God as-' 
signed them for their subsistence, in order to* 
free them from the importunate cares of life, 
which might otherwise have diverted them from 
his service ; 2dly, of their consecration; Sdly, of 
their age, and then proceed to say s'omethingji , 
4thly, of their functions.;; 5 thly, of their number j 
6thly,'of such of them as were officers of the tem- 
ple ; andi 7thly, of the Nethinimy or their ser- 
vaiits. 

1st, Tlien, in \&t di>rision of thd land of pro- 
mise the Livites had not their portiori of if ; there 
were only erght atid forty cities with their terri- 
tories assigned them for the; support of their cat- 
tlei and thirteen of these came to the share of thef' 
Priests. ' And these ar^ all the possessions the 
Levxt€s\iz^\ 'but to make them amends for thati 
the other tribes paid them the tythe of all their 
estates, and they paid the tenths of that to the 
Priests: And besides this, the Priests had like- 
wise the first-fruits, and a considerable part of 
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the offerings that were made to God. All 
which may be seen in the book oi Numbers* 

2dly, A^totlie admittance of the Leviies into, 
♦he ministry^ birth alone did not give it them ; 
they were likewise obliged to receive a sort of 
consecration. Take tlte Levites from among (he 
children of Israel^ says God to ]\Ioses, and 
cleanse them. And thus shalt thou do unto them^ 
io cleanse tliem j sprinkle water of purifying vpon 
ihem, and tel them shave €iU their fleshy and let 
them wash theit clothes ^ and so make Ihemselvei 
clean. Then let ihem take a yowig bullock, &c.f^ 

Sdly^.Nor was any Levitt permitted to exer- 
cise his functiofi^ till after he had served a sort of 
novitiate for five years, in which he carefully 
learned all that related to his ministry. Mai^ 
monides, who gives us an account of this cusr 
torn, thereby reconciles two places in ScripturCi, 
which appear contrary to one another : for it is 
said in the book of Numbers^ in one place,J 
that the Invites were not admitted into tbe ser- 
vice of the temple, till they were thirty years 
old, and in another,§ that they were admitted 
at twenty-five. The last of which two ages 
shews the time when they began their proba- 
tion, and the other, the time when they began to 
exercise their functions. So that the Lex^tes. 
were at the full age of a man, when they were 
admitted into their office; and at the age of fifty 
they were discharged from it. But this Rabbin 
pretends, that this discharge was only granted in 
the wilderness^ because the tabernacle ofteo 

^ Chap, xviii. fNunib. vliu 6,7„8u £xod.:pdx. 1— JT. 
Jiv.*5. §viii.-24. 

changed 
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changed placc> and the removal of it being trou- 
blesome and laborious, required young men to. 
do it ; and that when the tabernacle was fixed, 
age was no dispensation for the Levites, to quit 
the exercise of their offices. . 

4thly, As to their functions ; Moses is very 
particular in giving an account of what each Le- 
vite was to carry, upon the removal of the taber- 
nacle ;* but these offices subsisting no longer, 
aFter;the conquest of the land of Canaan, David 
established a new order among the Levites^ 
'thereby some were appointed to guard the 
gatesjf some to sing psalms,t and some to 
guard the treasures ;§ and he likewise divided 
them intodifferentclasses, of which Maimonides 
reckons twenty-four; and each of these were to 
serve a whole week. The head of each of these 
classes divided those who were under him into 
difFereht fkmiiies, and chose out every day a 
certain number of them who were to serve for 
that day \ and the heads of these families as- 
signed every one his office. But the Invites 
were not pennitted to do any thing that was to 
he done about the altar. 

Sthly, . The number of these I^vifes^ upon 
the account that was taken of those who were 
-SO years of age, in Solomon's time, was eight 
and thirty thousand ;|j and thence we may judge 
of the .magnificence of the house of God, in 
which there 'were so many officers. Qf which, 
says the Scripture,, twenty cnid four ttiousnnd 
xjotre to set forivard the zvork of the house of the 

* Numb. iv. i 1 Chron. ix. 17 — 26. and xxvi. 

t 1 Chron. \xv. § 1 Chron. i:-:* 29, \\ 1 Chron. xxiii. S. 
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Lord;- and: six thousand were officers' and juijtges.. 
Moreover four thousand x»ere porters^ and f&ur 
thousand praised the- Lord with t^- instruments^ 
and David divided them inBs eourses.^ To which 
the Scripture adds. For Vjf the last words qfDa-^ 
vid tlie Reviles were numbered ^fhom twenty yeary 
aid and above r Because their office xoa& to wait on 
the SQn9 qfi^AaroUj for the service of t/i€ house of 
. tfie Lordy in the courts , and m the ^amberSf (StnA 
im Hie purifying of all holy tkivgSy and ike work 
of the si^rviee (f the house (f*God; bolkfon th» 
sheW'Sreadi and for the fkefowf^ fan meat-offer* 
ing^ and' fen the unleavened eakes, andjhr that^ 
which is baked in the pan, andfbn tiuit %ohicb ;>' 
fried, and foj»alt^ manner of measure and size ^ 
and to stand every momifig to. tl^ank and piwse 
Hie Lordy and likewise at' even^ and: ta offer alt the 
burnt saerifces unto t/te Lordy in tfie sabUatitSrim 
the new-moonSy and on the setfsustss &c. ji And,. 
6thly^ The GospelJ Kkewise tells us, that 
there were Q^er^ in the tempk^: and the namet 
St. Luke gives them signifies Q0ioew of war^ 
so that we may on this aceoust alsi»«l)ook on ti)e 
temple as a camp. Besides the geoeml officer^, 
Maimojaides reckons up fifteen subalterns, |[. 
whose business it was to give notice of the timo 
for the solemnities, the day and hour of the saoii-^ 
ikes, and to set the guards Besides which, \\ity^ 
had likewise the charge of the music, the instru«- 
inents, the table in which every one's ofiiee was- 
.set down according as it had fallen to him hj^. 

» 

* 1 Chron. xxiii. 4., 5, 6. f Bid. 27, 28,. 29, 30, 3 Jw. 

j Luke xxii. 52. 

4t.itt his Treatise called, CW/w^xhap. vii*. 
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ilot, the seals, the libations^ the sicid, t!ie Watery, 
the shew-bread, the perfumes, the oils, and the 
^cerdotal habits, Sut to give the greater light 
.to all this, I will repeat wnat Maimonidcs has . 
said of it, which will make the reader more and 
more admire the magnificence ef the house of 
<iod, ** Every officer (says he) had under him 
several persons, who executed his orders in every 
•thing that related to bis charge. He, for el- 
-ample, who was ^o nta^k the H me, caused the 
hours to be reckoned, and when that of the sa- 
crifice was come, either he or ^me of bis men 
c*ied with a ioud voice, " To the Sacrifice, ye 
Priests 4 to ^he Tribune,* ye i>vites; and- to 
your Ranks, ye Jsraelites^^' and then imme- 
diately evefry one preyed hiftasetf to set about 
his duty. He^ iXrho had the care of the gates^ 
tirdered when they should be shut, and when 
opened; and the trumpets which gave notice 
^hat the giite« Wei^e going to -be opened, could 
not sounds tiU they jied his orders. The officer 
of the guard t<>dk his rounds at night, and if he 
found any of the (jevites •upon guard asleep, he 
«either caned him, or^btirn* his vesft. The su- 
perintendant ^f the music every day chose the 
musicians who were to sing the hymns, and 
:gave 6rder9 (b th^ trumpets to give notice of the 
sacrifices. The ^masteps of the instruments de- 
livered them out'llo the i^eritesj and appointed 
what instruments d)oiiid every day be used. 
And he who had the charge of the table, made 
♦he Priests draw lots, and assigned every one bjs 
^ffice."f If the reader has a mind to see more 

* Music GWtery. f J« €lklifn, chap. vii. 
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of this, I refer him to the book itself; and shall 
only add here, that there was another officer be- 
sides these, whose business it was to take c^Pe 
of the Priests that fell sick, which often ha;3- 
pened. For, as they wore nothing but a single 
tunic, and drank no wine, ai>d were obliged to 
go barefoot in the tern pie, which was. paved 
with marble, they were very subject to the cho- 
lie. But I must not forget to observe here, that 
David chose out two hundred and eighty-eight 
Levites to be masters of music> and teach the 
others to sing ;* so that, as there were four and 
twenty courses of singers, each class had twelve 
masters; and in their .performances they mixed 
both voices and instruments together. 

7rh]y and lastly. As the Priests had the Le^ 
vites under them, so had the Levites also others 
under them, whose business it was to carry the 
water and wood that was used in the temple. 
Joshua at first made use of the Gibeonitesf for 
this purpose ; and afterwards other nations were 
e.nployed in it ; and called NdkininiyX that is^ 
or persons who had gwen themselves tip, from the 
Hebrew Nafha?i^ which signifies to give. 

From the consideration of the Levites we pro-, 
ceed now, 

3dly, To that of the Priests. In which we 
shall mention, 1st, their order, 2dly, their elec- 
tion ; 3dly, their manner of life; 4thly, their 
Jaws; 5thly, their functions ; 6thly, their habits ; 
7th y, the consecration of the Highpri^st j Sthly^ 
his succession ; and, 9thly, his dress. 



* 1 Chron. xxv. 7. + Josh. ix. 3— --27. 

X V^is^ vi;i. 20. isee Dc T^berp, 1, vU. c, ^. § 4^ 
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lit, The order that was observed among the' < 
Priests was this: They were divided, ais we have 
seen, into four and twenty classed* eaeh of which 
had its head, who was called, theprmceofthe 
Priests. Every week one of these classes went ' 
up to. Jerusalem to perform the offices of the 
priesthood, and every sabbath-day, they suc- 
ceeded one another, till they had all taken their 

. turns: but on the solemn feasts, they all assem- 
bled there together. The prince of each class 

- appointed an entire family every day to offer the 

. sacrifices, and at the close of the week, they all 
joined together in sacrificing. And as each 

, class had in it different families, and each family ' 
consisted of a great number of Priests, they drew, 
lots for the different offices vvhich they were to 
perform. And it was thus that the lot fell upoh 

* Zecharias the fathier of John the Baptist y to bum . 
incense when he went into the tanpleofthe Lord^ 

2dly, From considering their order, we pro- 
ceed to consider the manner in which the Priests 
were chosen, and the defects which excluded 
,them from the priesthood. AmDng the defects 
of body j which rendered them unworthy of thq 
sacerdotal functions,f the Jews reckon n^ Jlfty 
which are common to m^n and other animals/ 

• and niw/y which are peculiar to men alone. J 
The Priest, whose bjrth was polluted with any 
prophaneness, vva$ clothed in black, and sent 
out without the verge of the Priests! Court ; but 
he^ who was chosen by the judges appointed 
for that purpose, w^s clothed in white, and 

» ■ 

t Luke i. d* f Lev. xxi. 1(5 24, 
t'De'J^iol^m.Ub. iii. c,&; § 3.: 
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Joined himself to the otker Priests. And Iknow 
not whether St. John tioes ndt allude to this ciis-. 
torn when he sajrs. He thai ovefvofneih, the same 
s'hall be clethed in white raiment, and I will net 
klot out his name (Out qf the book iff iife.* They 
whose birth was pore, but who had some defect 
of body, Ihred in those apartments of the temple 
wherein the stores cf wood were kept, and were 
obliged to split and prepare it, far keeping up 
the Ire of the altar. 

Sdly, AH the time the Priests were perform- 
ing their o(Sk:es, both wine, and cottversatiM 
with their wives, were forbid them^f And they 
bad no odier food bat the flesh of the sacrifices, 
and the shew«-bread. Thei^ performed all their 
offices, standing, j; and baretbot,. and with their 
heads covered,^ and feet wasbcd| 

4tyy, The iaws. which Crod laid uptm tfte 
Priests are these, God foid^mfto Janfrif Do mt 
drink wine nor itrmg^ dn'ftit, thorn not thy sons 
toiih thee, when ^ go into ibe^ tabermack ^ ihe 
congregation, lesi ^ die,% The Priests shatt 
not be dpiUd /or the dead among his people, hat 
Jbr his A£?r.** TliOfshail not take a wife that is a 
whore- or projshane, neither shall tkey taite a wo- 
man put awc^Jrom tier husband, ff The daugh- 
ter of any Priest ^ if she prophane herself tfypUiy- 
ing the- whore^ site prapkaneth ker father^ she 
skallbe burnt with Jive. 1^ 

5thl)^ As to the functicms of the Ptiestsr, thekr 
business vn& to keep up the fire upion the- ahir 

* Bey. iii. 5. f Exod. xix. \5, Lev: X, 8 — 1 1 . 
% Malm, de Ratione adeundi Tempi, c. v. 
I Lev. X. 6. xxi. 10. |fEsod. xxsf. 19.; If Ler. x. i, 9. 
** Lev- xxi. 1, 2, fflWd, vtk r. tf IbW, v^ S. 
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of bunit-o&ring$> that it might never go out ;* 
tfi^ guard the sacved vessels; to o&r the sacrifi-* 
ces; to wash the victims; to make the asper^ 
910119^ wheAer of blood orwater, upon the per- 
9Qm^ oSbing^ the victims, or the book of the' 
law ; to> bum the ificense rrpen the altar ^r}- tc» 
dress the tamps $ to put the new shew-bread 
upon the tablf^^ and to take awaf the old. Axk^ 
t^ tbem only it t^fonged to catch the blood of 
the victims^ aitd ^pa^inkle it upon tlie a)iar.| 
Such as were of tiie sacerdotal race, and were 
eiicluded froflu the priesthood, on accotmt of attjr 
defect^had dbue care of eleanhf^ the wood, wbic^ 
was burnt uposi the altar;, tor they were very 
nice in choosutg it^ and dhought it unla^wfut 1^ 
usie any there whidt w^: rotteny or wortii^eatei»» 
M\ the ofB€e&j;ust »yw mentioned^ were m 
eomnion to thse Priests and Higbpfiest^; buff 
besides^ them. there was a particular one, anfiese^t^ 
to tbe letter digodty^only,. and that vra9, tbaV the 
Highpriest alone went into the Holy^ of Holies^ 
once a year or this day of EispcatioiVi aodS he 
aJone- couM ofkt \s^ the sacri&e,. which Was^ 
then presQsihed,. both fonhisowm sins avkt^fiose^* 
of ail the people; 

&tWy, As ta the names. Mid fbmas of the sacei^ 
^tai habits^, we find them: la E}«>dus§ aod £.e^ 
vitieu5.|ti Those, that were comraon- tij aiV the* 
Priests, were,. Ut^ Linen Drauwenr; 2dl)r, (lir 
liinen Robe,, which: was so; straar that it^ had no 
fold in. it ; adlfiTs^ the Girdla; and, 4tbly, the 

.*L^- iy,.5, 6[„7. Maimon. de:Ralion& SaoiH tr. is. n^%. 
t This was the first business of tlie day, De Tab. 1. 7» 
c. 6. § 2, 3. J lb, § 5..Ex. XXX. 7. 2Chron. xxvi. 16— 15, 
§ Chap, xxviii, || Chap, viii; • 
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Tiara, which was a sort bf bonnet or turban^ 
made of several roUs of linen cloth twisted round 
about the head. 

7thly, All thtj Priests had over them dn High- 
priest, whose habits were diiFerent from theirs, 
and who was consecrated with some particular 
cepemonies.. At the time of his consecration 
they poured a precious oil Upon his forehead,* 
and this, unction was made in the form of the 
Greek letter X. Maimonides tells us that this 
was not observed . in the second temple, and 
and that the Highpriest was then no otherwise 
consecrated, than by the pontifical habits which 
he wore. But when it was observed, it was 
done in such plenty, that we are not to wonder, ' 
if the hqly oil, which was poured upon his fore- 
head, ran down on all sides upon the beafd of 
the Highpriest ; to which -the Psalmistf refers, 
when speaking of a precious perfume, he com- 
pares it with that which was used at Aaron's 
consecration. 

8thly, The Highpriest-hood, as to its succes- 
sion, descended by inheritance, and belonged to 
the eldest.. In. its first institution, it was for 
life ; but from the time that the Jews became 
subject to the Greeks and Romans, the duration 
of this venerable office depended upon the will 
of the princes or governors. And under the 
Asmonean princes there was another considera- 
ble alteration made in this office. It then went 
out of the family of .Aaron, and passing into that 
of Judas Maccabeus, came into a private Levi- 
tical family; as appears firom the catalogue 

* Lev. xxi.' 10. f Psalm cxxxiii. 2. 

which 
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vrhich Josephus has given us of the Highpriests.^ 
These could not be t^yo High priests at once; 
but they chose a sort of vicar-general, who sup- 
plied their places in their absence, and had the 
precedence before all other Priests. The He- 
brews gave him the name of Sagdn^ and he sat 
at the right hand of the Highpriest. And there- 
fore 'Some think that Caiaphas was Highpriest, 
and Annai-his Sagan, and that this is the reason 
why JesusCbrist was brought before them both-f 
.9thly, As to the habits peculiar to the Higifr 
priest, the first w^ shall speak of, is that whick 
the Hebrew text calls Mehil. The Greek inte^^ 

preters have once rendered it by ffO^Hp^$,J 
which signifies a garment that reaches down to 
the feet; arid this is the word which Josephu^ 
^Isb makes use of. But as the same Greek in- 
terpreters sometimes render it by other words, I 
am of opinion that \\\t Mchil was not so long'; 
it might be a shorter sort of garment. 

Upon the border of this garment, whatever it 
was, there '^ere, instead of a fringe, seventy-twp 
golden bells, trtid as many pomegranates: and 
if then this garment had reached down to the 
ground, it would not only have hid the tunic^ or 
hnen alby which the Highpriest wore under it, 
and which he had in common with the other 
Priests, but these pomegranates and bells would 
likewise have lost their sound. And therefore the 
Mchil m^yhQ said to have been called ppdefes, 
because it came down almost to tht feet: The 
colour of it was purple; and under it was the 

* See'De Tab. I. vli. c. 5. § 7. f Luke lii. 2. 
1 £xod. xxviii. 4. The English translators call it the robe. 

L 1 VNXtiv^ 
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tunic or linen alb,* which was conamon to all th^ 
Priests. This linen was very frne and twisted j 
so that the tunic was not woven close, but open; 
and there was raised work,, and hollows^ and 
figures in it; and its extremities reached down 
to the ground. 

2dly, And* besides this, the Highpriest wore 
another sort of garment, which is like a waist- 
coait without sleeves, and whrchr n br the He- 
brews called an Ep/iodyZnA by ihe l^%\vks^ SitpeP- 
hiimerale, because it was fastened upon the shoul- 
ders. (And they likewise gave the name ©f 
Ephod to another garment something like thrsi- 
which la-ymen were permitted to wear, as ap- 
pears from David's being said to have been dresr 
sed in a line7i EpJiod.-f) Upoo each shoulder 
he had also a precious stone, m which were en- 
graven the names of the children of Israel; ia 
that on the right sl^oulder were the names of the 
sfx eldest, and in that on the left,, those of the six 
youngest. And he had upon his breast a square 
piece of stufF,:j; of the.dimensianaof the'Hebrev^ 
■Zarlhy that is, aboait half a cubit. The He- 
brews call it Uoschen^ that is, the Breast-platr^ 
because it was worn upon the breast; but the 
Greeks call it LogioUy and the Latins from them 
,raiiQnalt\ and from these latter comes the 
French term ratmial. The Greek ."word may 
.be translated by this Latin one,, but I think it 
would be better rendered, oracidumy because 
this was as it were the oracle^ by which God 
gave his answers: for the Highpriest, when he 



* English, a hroidcred coat. f 2 Sam., vL 14. 
:♦; F.:^od. xxviii. 15 — 30. 
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would consult God on ^ny occasidn, put on this 
ornanment upon his breast, and God answered 
him in the manner w« are going to relate. There 
were upon the brea«t-plate twelve precious 
stones, upon which were likewise engraven the 
iiames of the twelve sons of Jacob ; and upon it 
were also the Urim and Thummim. The first 
of these words signifies lights or knowledge^ and 
the other truth or perfection ; and the Jews pre- 
tend that they were two sacred sigm^ by which 
God made ktiown his will : and when theyceased 
to appear, it was no longer known what they 
were. All that is certain concerning this opi- 
nion is, that the word Urim signifies lights s and 
perhaps it was so called, because the«e precious 
stones shone with an extraordinary and miracu- 
lous fire. So that the Urim and Thummim were 
something more than barely two words engraven 
©n the breast-plate-; and indeed we often find 
in Scripttire that <jIod was consulted by Urim,^ 

3dly, And lastly, the Highpriest wore like- 
wise a plate of gold upon his forehead, on which 
were engraven these Xv/ovfoxdsKodesch laxjhovahy 
that is, Holig to the Lord, It was tied with a 
purple or blue ribbon to his tiara, which was 
made of linen, like those of the other Priests, 
and was only distingiaished from them by this 
plate and ribl3oni 

3dly, Next to the Priests and Levites, the 
Officers of the Synagogue^ ought to find a place 
Jn this chapter. They were in some sort sacred 
persons, since they had the superintendency 
of those places^ which were set apart for prayer 

* Dcut. xxKiU, 8. Nurob. xxvii. 21. 1 Sara, xxviii. 6. 

L 1 2 • -mA 
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mid. instruction. They were of several sorts; 
some of them h^mgPresidents^ whom the Greeks 
call Princes of the Synagogue^ and the Hebrews, 
Meads of the Congregation^^ These were men 
advanced in age, men of letters and understand-^ 
ipg, and of knqWn probity. The Hebrews call 
them Hacaminiy that is, sages or xoise jnen; and 
their authority was considerable. They were 
judges of pecuniary matters, of thefts, damages, 
and such like ; and St. Paul doubtless alludes ta 
them in the sixth chapter of his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, when he reproaches the Chris-' 
tians with carrying their differences before the 
tpbunals of the Gentiles, as if they had had na 
persons among them, who were capable of judg- 
ing them. Is it so i says he, that there is not a 
wise man among you? no not one that shall be 
able to judge betioeen his brethren ?'\ And these 
had likewise the power of punishing those wbom 
they judged to be rebellious against the law ; 
and hence it is, that our Lord forewarns his 
disciples, that they should be scourged in the 
sy7iagogii€s .\ Besides these Presidents^ or Prin^ 
ces of the Synagogue^ there was likewise in 6very 
synagogue a sort of Minister ^ who read the 
prayers, directed the reading of the law, and 
preached, and was called Chazan, that is, an 
Inspector or Bishop. § And to this minister 

were 

* These are in the New Testament called Atchistmagogoi^ 
or Bukrs of the Synagogue, Mark v. 34. Luke viii. 41. 

t Ver. 5. X Slatt. x. 17. 

§ He that read the prayers, and gave the blessing in the 
.synagogues, was, according to Dr. Prideaux, a different 
officer from the Chcfzan, and was called Shtiiach Zibbor^ ot 
the angel of the church; whence it is that the Bidiops are cdl- 

fca 
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were joined other officers, who had the cafif dl 
the poor, and collected the alms; and these wfetC 
called Parnasim, that is, Pastors and Rectors. 
As to the reading of the law in the ^ynagi)g(le8V 
it was always done in Hebrew;* and this tMSXs 
it necessary, as soon as that language ceased t<S 
be their mother tongue, to establish an irit^t^ 
preter, whom the Jews call Targuvtista; Arid 
by this means the doctor who explained th6 laW* 
in Hebrew, came to have an interpreter alwayi^ 
by him, in whdse ears he softly whisperfed whSf 
he said, and this interpreter repeated aloud to 
the people what had been thus whispdred ttf 
him. This, Lightfoot plainly proves in his Ilori^ 
TalrhudiCit; and this Jesus Christ had in view, 
when he said to his disciples, What ye hear hi 
the ear 9 that proclaim ye upon the house- topsr.^ 
But the synagogues were not only pl&ces ^el! 
apart for prayer ; they were also schools whert? 
the young w6re taught. The Sages, for so the' 
masters were called, sat upon benchiSy and (he? 
young men sat dttheirftet; which isr the reaSWS 
why St. Paul says, he leairned the lavir at tkefitt 
af Gamaliel ;X We shall now add an accowif 

of such as distinguished th^mselv^s Uottk thcf 

• ■ ' • • 

led (Rev. i.) angdst^die ckUrchds. Tte Otohl^ tcedrdixl# 
to hhn^ Was an inferior officer^ whose bu^ki^s li^as to! |bac| 
care of the books> and other utensils; asortof de^on^ fuclt 
a's the Pdrnasim ar^ here said to be. And tb suich a obe at 
is called a tiunktcr, 6ur Saviour gavd the bo6l:i^ vHiidn hA 
had done reading in the synsgbgue, Luk^iv, W, C^eft.- 
P. i. B. 6. Under th6 year 444. p. 307, 306. of the Fol. Ed. 
^. Of the manner of rcadiii^ the Scripture in the $)m«g9pief» 
see !>rid. Con. P. i. B. 6. Under the year 444. p. 306. ^ 
tlie Folio Edition. f Matt k. 27. % Acts xxiii 3. 

people 
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people by the holiness of their lives : and such 
w€re, 

4thly,. The NazarJles, or as some call them> 
yazareansi which is an^ Hebrew word, and 
sigai^es separated. God himself is the author 
or this kind of life.* From the moment that 
they.idevoted themselves to it, they abstained 
from all sorts of liquors that could intoxicate, 
and never cut their hair afterwards, till the day 
that their vow ended. And of these, there were 
two sorts: ist, Nazarites by birth, as were 
Samsoo, and John the Baptist ; and, 2dly, Naza- 
rites fry "oow and engagement. The latter fol- 
lowed this kind of life only for a time, after 
which they cut off their halt at the door of the 
tabernacle, Maimonides observes,-f that there 
were sometimes some zeak)us persons, who vo- 
luntarily defrayed the expences which were ne- 
cessary for cutting off the hair of one or more 
Nazarites, after they, had offered the necessary 
sacrifices, when the time of their vows was ex- 
pired. Which may serve to explain that pas- 
sage in the twenty- first chapter of the Acts, 
^hich some persons misunderstand, in thinking 
that St. Payl is there spoken of, as having made 
a vow to become a Nazarite. But the true sense 
of the chapter is this; the apostles advise St. 
Paul to bear the necessary expences of four Na- 
iarites, in order. to remove the opinion the pi?o- 
ple had received of him, that he despised the law 
of Moses. Now they that bore these expences 

* In the sixth chapter of Kumbers, you have aii account 
of the qualifications of the Nazarites and their austerities, 
f In nis treatise <Jf tlic Natareatc. 

were. 
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were obliged to purify themselves: and thereforo 
St. Paul appointed a day, whereon he- would 
{after the time of the vow was past) pay the 
money that was necet;sary to buy the victims 
that were to be offered up on this occasion ; in 
order tberfeby to undeceive the Jews, concerning 
the reports that had been spread about him.* 

5thly, The RechabiteSy like the Nazarites, .se- 
parated themselves from the rest of the Jew^, irl 
order to lead a more holy life. fj Jererfiiahi de- 
scribes the life and customs of the^Reciiabites, in 
the thirtynfifth chapter of his prophe^y^.lHus^ 
I s^et^ says he, before the sons of the house<^ tk& 
BechabiidSy pots-full ofidiney and cupSy and Tsaidl 
Drink ye xvine. But tkexj saidy We zviU drink n& 
wine, for Jonadab the son of Rechab our father 
commanded, us y saying. Ye shall. drink no. tvine'^ 
neither, ye nor your sons, for ever. NeitheTr^shnlt 
ye build house}, nor sbivseed^.nor pbsdt vmpyardk^ 
7wr haveany,^ Tliis:R-echab, tbe fetber of. Jo* 
nadab, -lived under Jehu king of Israel,, in. tKe 
time of the prophet Elisba.§ < These Rfechabit^ 
lived in tents, and flourished* aboEit' aif hundreil 

. ■ \- ..: ' . '^ . '"'i' ; •> . f •' ; :■ i \ 

* Not that thk Is so to.^be. undewtood, with Petit,, as ta 
Jmply tliat St. Paul had no vow uponhiipself: it is to m^ 
very evident, from Acts "xViii. 18. that he had a v&ti? upon 
himself; (which he niade at Gencbi'ea, and th6re(fore shdveM - 
himself there, by wav of initiation into it, as all- those wh^ 
made vows, or were Nazarites, did ;) as well as assisted the 
otliers in defraying the expences of their vqw?. D^ Tabern. 

1. vii. c. 3. §2. ^ *♦• •■ '* - * 

t Tlie Rechabites' manner of living was not only a maUcr 
of religion, but also a civil ordinance grounded upon a national 
custom. They were Kenites or ^lidianltes, who used ta 
live in tents, as the Arabians still do. Hab. iii. 7. Mede's 
Works, p. 127. 

t Ver,-5, 6,7. § 2 Kings x. 15. 
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and fourscore years^ But after the captivity they 
Hrere dispersed^ unless X\iQ Ess€neSi of whom we 
have spoken before,* succeeded them. It is 
certain that they followed the same kind of life. 
' I 6thly». Among the number of -sacred persons 
ye xnay likewise put the Pairiardis, Such were 
Adam, Noah» Abraham, and the rest, since they 
did the offices of Pri^&ts, offered sacrifices, and 
taught > religion at home and abroad, in propor- 
tidn:tb the light th^jt received from God. 
:. 7thly, ^he Prophets are also of this number, 
and: w^ne raised up. in an extraordinary manner 
fer. t))e performance of the niost holy functions. 
Xhey ^were at first called. «Sp^ry, they discovered 
iFuture things, they declared the will of God, 
and «poke to both kings and people with a sur- 
prising confidence and freedom. Prophecy was 
not alwaySf annexed to the priesthood; there 
^erc,7C0phetst)f all. the tribes, and sometimes 
evisn amat^ the Gentile^ :f and the office of a 
Prophetiwai not only to /ore/e//; what should 
afterward&i' come, to pass, it was their businesa 
liksiwi^e Xxidnstntctltho, people, and they interr- 
preted the law of God ; insomuch that the word 
Prophet sometimes signifies an Interpreter or 
^eaclier. J8ut of both Patriarchs and Prophets 
ive have already spoken* — See page Qy, and 
pa^e 122; ^ 

■* "See page 189. f^^umb. xi. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Jeivish Confession of Faith. — Doctrine of 
Original Sin.— Opinion of the Messiah's 
Kingdom. 



n 



OTHING more facilitates the understand- 
ing of an author, than the knowing what ends 
he proposed to himself in writing ; and we can 
never well understand what these views were, 
unless we know what were the dispositions, sen- 
timents, and customs of those for whom he 
wrote. For an author always adapts his dis- 
course to all these things; he cither touches upoa 
them transiently, or he maintains them, or he 
refutes them. And from hence it is easy to per- 
ceive, how useful it is, in order to understand 
the Gospel and apostolical epistles, to know 
what were the opinions and usages of the Jews, 
at the time when the authors of the New Testa- 
ment wrote. By Jew;ish opinions I do not mean 
the precepts and doctrines of the law, but cer- 
tain traditions, which they pretend were left 
them by their fathers, which are now found in 
the Talmud, and which the Jews, who are 
strict adherents to their customs and ceremonies, 
do yet observe to this day. 

The Confession of Faith, which contains tb^se 
traditions, consists of thirteen articles, but they 
are not «ill equally antient, Thq ninth, which 
declares that the law of Moses cannot be abo- 
lished by any other law, was evidently drawn 
up ?ijgainst the Christian religion. This Confes- 

M m sioa 
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sion of Faith, as represented by Buxtorf in his 
treatise de Synagoga Judaica^ is as follows : 

1 . I firmly believe, that God, blessed be his 
name for ever, is the creator and the master of 
all things ; and that every thing was, is, and 
will be made, for him alone. 

2. I firmly believe, that this Creator of all 
things, blessed be his name for ever, is one, by 
an unity peculiar to himself, and that he alone has 
been, is, and will be our God. 

3. I firmly believe, that this Creator, blessed 
be his name for ever, is not corporeal, nor can 
in any manner whatsoever be conceived to be 
corporeal, and that there is nothing in the world 
that is like him. 

4. I firmly believe, that the Creator, blessed 
be his name for ever, is eternal, and that he is 
the beginning and end of all things. 

5. I firmly believe, that the Creator, blessed 
be his holy name for ever, ought alone to be 
worshipped, exclusive of any other being. 

6. I firmly believe, that all the words of the 
prophets are true. 

7. I firmly believe, that all the prophecies of 
Moses our master (May his soul rest in peace f) 
are true, and that he is superior tp all the Sages, 
who went before or came after him . 

8. I firmly believe, that the law which we 
have now in our hands was given by inspira- 
tion to Moses, 

9. I firmly believe, that this law will never 
be changed, and that the Creator, blessed be his 
holy name, will never give another. 

10. I firmly believe, that the Creator, blessed 
be his holy name, knows all the actions and all 

the 
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the thoughts of men, as it is said, he hath formed 
the hearts of all men^ and is not ignorant of any 
of their works !^ 

1 1 . I firmly believe, that the supreme Creator 
rewards those who keep his law, and punishes 
those who break it. 

12. I firmly believe, that the Messiah must 
come, and though his coming be delayed, I will 
always expect it, till he does appear, 

13. I firmly believe, that the dead v^^ill rise at 
the time appointed by the Creator, whos^ name 
be blessed, and his glory magnified throughout 
all ages, to ^11 eternity. 

The Jews were so strictly attached to the 
worship of the true God, long before the birth 
of Jesus Christ, that no remains of their former 
inclination to idolatry, was observed in them ;j- 
and therefore neither Jesus Christ nor his apos- 
tles cast any reproaches upon them on that ac- 
count. But because they received several other 
doctrines, whichit is of some importance toknow, 
besides those contained in these thirteen articles, 
I shall therefore give an account of them, begin- 
ning with that which relates to the birth of man. 

The Rabbins acknowledge, that there is in 
man a fund of corruption \ and the Talmud 

* Psalca xiwxiii. 15. 

f The true reason, why the Jews were so prone to ido- 
latry before the Babylonish captivity, and why they were 
so cautiously fixed against it ever after thlat captivity, 
plainly appears to be this, that they had the law and the 
prophets read to them every week in their synagogues 
after the captivity, which they had not before : for they had 
no synagogues till after it. Prid. Con. P. 1. B. 6, Under 
the year 444. p. 308, 309, of the Fol. Edition. 

M m 2 ^^'^k^ 
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speaks of original sin thusj^ " We ought not tb 
be surprised that the sin of Eve and •Adam w6s 
so deeply engraven, and that it wa6 as it were 
sealed with the king's signet, that it might be 
thereby transmitted to all their posterity ; it 'was 
because all things were finished the day that 
Adam was created, and he was the perfection 
and consummation of the world ; so that when 
he sinned, all the world sinned with him. We 
partake of his sin, and share in the punishment 
of it, but not in the sins of his descendants/* 

The Rabbins teach, that the wounds which 
were made in man by sin, will be cured by the 
Messiah ; but they say there will be two Mes- 
siahs, one of which shall be put to death, and 
the other shall appear with glory. As to the 
time of his coming, they acknowledge that their 
fathers believed that the space which the world 
was to last was six thousand years ; that of these 
God appointed txvo thousand for the law of na- 
ture, tivo thousand for the law of Moses, and 
two thousand for the Messiah ; and that, accord- 
ing to this account, the Messiah must have 
come much about the same time that Jesus 
Christ was born and died : but, say they, the 
iniquitiesof men, which are increased adinfinitum^ 
have obliged God to let a great part of this last 
two thousand years pass away, before the com- 
ing of the Messiah. And they forbid the mak- 
ing of any computation of the years of his coming. 

The Jews hate all the rest of mankind ; they 
even think themselves obliged to kill them, unless 
they submit to the precepts given to Noah ; and 
no body is with them their neighbour but an Is- 
raelite. And what praises soever they may give 

to 
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t6 the law of Moses, yet they think it kwfti) 
for them to break it, to save their lives. They 
seldom mike use of the name of God in their 
oaths ; when they do, it makes them inviolable : 
but when they swear by the creatures, they* do 
not look OTi those as sacred ; nor do they miake 
any scruple of breaking them : and this gaveoc* 
casion to Jesus Christ and his apostles to forbid 
the use of all sorts of oaths,* in order thereby to 
correct that horrid abuse of oaths which was 
common among the Jews, when the nam^ of 
God was not in thera. 
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'CHAP. VII. 

Of the Hebrew talent, and how to reduce it into 

English Money. 

JjEFORE the value of any number of Talents 
of Gold can be found in sterling money, at the 
rate the gold in Great Britain is now valued at, 
which is 21 shillings the guinea, this must be 
premised, viz. that the learned Doctor PrideauK, 
dean of Norwich, in his valuation- of a Talent of 
Gold, makes it sixteen times the present value of 
a Xsim^t of silver ; and, according to that Vfilua-* 
tion, 1 poundweight of pure, gold is only equal 
in value to 16 pounds weight of silver thatJhacs 
18 dw. of alloy in each pound weight of it, and 
so the gold is 41. an ounce, which indeed is the 

, .• > 

• MatJL V. 

present 
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pmseiit talue of an ounce oipure gold ; but for- 

switiuch as the standard for the gold coin of 

Gf^eat Britain is 22 carracts, fine, a. e. the twelfth 

part x}f evc^y ounce of it is alloy, and so an ounce 

C^it is of te$s value than 41. sterling. 

: ;The best way to find the present value of one 

ounce, or any other quantity, is by the Rule of 

IThree Direct Piroportion, to say, . 

wl^ 5 (/k). 9 ^r. is to ^Ijr. so is las. to 78,13945^. 

Note, 5 dw. 9 gr. is the exact weight of one 
Ouinea. And as 5 dw. ^ gr. is in proportion to 
21s. so is 1 oz. Troy Weight, in proportion to 
78.1394s. 2,^. 31. 18s. l^d. sterling; and so much 
1 oz. Troy, of the coined Gold or Great Britain, 
is worth, at the rate of 21s. the Guinea. But a 
Crown, which is 1 oz. Troy Weight, is better 
worth 5s. sterling, than an ounce of the Gold 
Coin of Great Britain is wort)) 3il. 18s, l}d. ster- 
ling, because t4 of the Gold Coin is alloy, and 
there is not so much in the Silver Coin. 

Now to find the present value of any number 
of Hebrew Talents of Gold, this is the Rule : 

Multiply 76.1S948. (the present vaUie of an 
X)tince Troy of the Gold Coin (^ Great Britain) by 
18000Z. TrOy, (the weight of a Hebrew Talent) 
and the Product will be the value of that Talent 
in Shillings steriing, or in Shillings and part of 
a Shilling sterling ; then multiply ^ Product by 
the ntimber of Talents, the next or second Pro- 
duct will be the value of all tlse Talents in SbU* 
lings steriing, iyr in Shillings and part of a Shtl^ 
ling sterling : divide the second Product by 20 
{the Shillings in the Pound steriinc;) and the Quo- 
tient will be the present value of all the Talents 
in Pounds sterling, or in Pounds sterling and 

part 
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part of a Pound sterling. ' And so the /present 
value of the hundred and twenty Talents of GoJ4 
which it is said, 1 Kings x. 10. the Queen t^ 
Sheba gave to king Solomon, will be found to be 
843905.521. i. e. eight hundred forty-three thou- 
sand nine hundred and five Pounds, tefnShiUing^ 
and Four-pence three iFarthings, sterling. 

For if 78.1394s. be multiplied' by ISOO'pz. 
the Product will be 140650.92s. which mi|itj(- 
plied by 120, the next Product wilt be 16878Jrl6. 
40s. yirhich divided by SQs. the Quotient Will fee 
843905.521. equal to 843,^651. 10s. 4^. | <j. 
sterling. 

It k said that King Solomon made two hundred 
targets of beaten gold ; six hundred shekels fjf 
"beateii gold went to one target, 2 Cbroh. ix, 1^. 
King Solomon made likezvise three hundred shields 
of beaten gold ; three hundred shekels qf gold 
went to one. shield^ 2 Chron. ix. 16. 

To find the value of two hundred targets, I 
consider that one target is \ of the weight of a 
talent; for a talent is ^000 sliekels, and a target 
is but 600, which is the fifth of iOOO, therefore 
one of the targets of gold is but ^ the valvie of a 
talent of gold : dnti so this will be the 'Rule ; . 

Divide 140650:92 (/. e. the Shillings sterHh^ 
that ^re equal to one Talent of Gold) by ^\ 'thfe 
Quotient will be 28130.184s. (/. e. the vtllafe*6f 
one Target) which multiply by 200, (the nurff- 
ber of the Targets,) the Product will bejhe^va*- 
lue.ofthe 200 Targets in Shillings sterling : di- 
vide the Product by 20s. the Quotietit <^witt^bie 
the value of the 200 Targets fn' Pounds ^nd Mt:t 
of a Pound sterling, viz. 281301;84L equaS tp 
281,3011 16s. 9td. See the Operation following. 
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Example, 

5) 140650.920s. equal to One Talent of Gold, 

Quotient 28130.184s. ^^u^zZ/o One Target of Gold. 

200 Targets. 

Product 5626036.800s, e?iia//(? Two Hundred Targets. 
20) 5626036.80s. 

Quotient 281301.841. equal to 281,30lL I6s. 9id. 

To find the value of the 300 Shields of Gold, 
each containing 300 Shekels, equal to ^ of a Tar- 
get — The Rule is: ; 

. Multiply 14065.092s. \u e. the value of one 
Shield, equal to half the value of one Target) by 
800, (the number of Shields) the Product will be 
the value of the 300 Shields in Shillings and part 
of a Shilling sterling : divide the Product by 20^ 
the Quotient will be the Pounds and part of a 
Pound sterling that are equal in value to the 300 
Shields, rfe. 2 l0976.38l.tf9Ma/ to 210,9761. 7s. 7d. 
See the Operation following: — Example, 

14065.092s. the Value of one Shield. 
300 Shields. 

Product 4219527.600s. equal to 300 Shields. 

20) 42I9527.60Q S. 
Quotient 210976.381. equal to 2109761. 7s. 7d. 

In 1 Kingsx. 1 4. we are told, that the weight of 
^Goldthat came to Solomon in one year was 666 
talents. And by the preceding Rule the reader 
will find that this annual income amounted to 
4,683,6751. 12s. Std. sterling.* 

* These calculations^ in which I. have followed Mr. Rey- 
nolds, {State of the greatest King, &c. p. 5S.) will be found 
materially to differ ^om those of the Abb^ fleiiry, in p. 159> 
160, of this Work: but as they appeared to me to be per^- 
fecdy correct^ I judged them of too ^uch consequence to be 
omitted in this part of the work. 
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A Graham a sort of kiilg, $. nuaieroD^ serv^hi lOi 
*^ waits on his gUests, i4, 
^Administration of justice among the Israelites, 145* 
Adoring t what, 98. 

Age the first foundation of authority^ i43« 
Agrscultiire^ soi HuskuHdrj. 
AlienatiMtoi lands revoked etery fifty years among the Ju 

raelites^ 40. 
«i^Zr<2r/ erected for meniorials of great events, 8. 
'Ahgei o^th^ church, what it signifies^ 260^ 2619 in the Note. 
Anointingi reason of it, 54. 
Animah used in sacrifice, 233, 234. manner of killing such, 

235. flaying, salting, &c. 2364 offered at the door of 

the tabernacle, 238. 
Animals different eaten and abstained from among different 

nations, 62. . 
;^0x/iS!'i among the Jews, their office^ 184. 
Arms^ all persoriis capable of using them^ ecclesiastics as well as 

laymen, made up the antient militia, 152. what the antient 

airms consbted of^ 153^ Adt worn by the Israelites except 

on dnty^ ih. 
Artf^ curious ones aiilong the Hebrews, 44* 
Artificers^ few among the Israelites till the time of l3avid, ^j^ 

47. many of the Greek heroes such, ib^ 
Arure of land,'*how nauch^ 37. 
Asmoneansj %tt Maccabees* 
Athenians^ how at first divided, i^. 

£0^/0;/, the fertility of its plains, 2c). 

Bakersp when first at Rome, 46. 

Balsam^tree only fodnd antiently in Palestiiie, 3^* 

JBaftism administered to proselytes, 200. how petformedi / j* 

how administered to women, 204, 
Bathings why frequent fa the east» 54. 
Beards long, worn oy the Israelites, 541 
Bedstedsin the east,oft;pn of ivory, and placed against the wall, j4f* 
Bells in churches of modern invention, 117, 
Bissextile how computed, 226. 

Books now lost referred to in the Old Testament j Sj, 86^ 
Mramins neither kill nor eat animals, 63. 

Nn Mreai 
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Mreait Bow much per day a man eats, 38. very fittib bread 
kept among the israelites, 46. the word used ta Scriptore 
neans all sorts of victuals, 6 u 

Breast-plate^ 2j^8. 

Burial^ the manner of it among, the Issaelkes, io6, ia7.. n» 
religioiM ceremony used at k, ia7. • 

B}s$ut^ what it was,. 52*. 

€ahs of libation, 73.7^ 

Calends, what, 225. 

Canaan^ the Israelites prohibited' fiom marrymg with hi» dhw 

8ceiidants>. 19, 70, Canaanites the s^me wkh PhGBniciana>. 

44, their tribes, 20^ 207. 
Canopies^ the use of them in the east, ^ 
Captivity of the ten tribes above a hundsed years before that 

of the other two, i64« the consequences of captivity aiwt. 

tiently, and of Israeland Jodah in particubr, 1 65, 1 66. the 

vestorationof Judah from it, 167. much reformed by it, 169.. 

how long after it before they could rebuild thek city and 

temple, ib. see aho 208. 
■Castration of cattle prohibited to the Israelites^ 41. 
Cato the censor writes of country affairs, 2 J* his opiuioa-of 

the pastoral Ufe, i ^^ a maxim in his book the same with 

one m Prov. xxiv. 27. p. 3^. 
Cavalry of little use ia mountainous countnea, 154. forbid* 

den to the IsraeHtes*, though much used in Egjrpt, 155. no^ 

merous however k^ Solomon's tinte, ib^ 
Ceremonies, some borrowed from the Jewish ehwrch, zoo* 
Ccehsyr'ta described, 214* 
Children of thia world — of darkness — light, dbc. whence dlir 

expressions, i8. increase of them desitred by the Isfaelites>. 

76, 77« how numerous in some families, 77, 78.. 
Chimneys amongst the antients little known, yj^ 
Cicero^ what he means by Jewish gpid, 1 84*. 
Circumcision practised by many nations besides Jjews,.69(r per« 

formed in private houses without the ministry of priests, i&. 
Circumcishn the seal of the covedant, 200. 
Cities in Judea, the habitation of labourers, aod very nunserotis^. 

146. thek gates the seats of justice, fS^. at fint built bjr 

wicked men, i r . 
Clothes of the antients injudiciously represented l^ most pain* 

ters, 49, 50. fashions of them little changed in the east, 5 z* 

ill consequences of their change, 5 r. ofwfaite colour most 

hi use among the Israelites, Greeks, and Romans, 53. made 

generally among them all very ^lain, ib^ of the women mose 
MUnptnouSt 5S<^ Ca^cuhincx^, 
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iConeuhineSt th(mg[h generally slaves, yet, to keep tticm no!{ 
reckonol diareputable* 79^ iU* conseguences frQin the use 
ofthem, 8o« 

Confess'teu of faith, 26^ — 267. 

rCorhan, what, 243. 

{Council of Seventy-one and the highpriest at Jerusalem, and otf 
Twenty -three in the smaller cities, their power, 14.5. kept 
•their court at the gate of the city, 146. continued white 
-tlie Jews wer« >subje.ct to the Persians, 1 70, and to the Ro- 
mans, 185. 

!C0iiXf/f|r-peof>le, thcicause of their misery, 24. 

-Courts of judicature among the Romans at the forura^ of the 
Israelites at the city gates, in feudal times at the courts of 
Lords' castles, 146. 

Crusades laid wa«te;the Holy Land^ 34. 

CynarUi what, 90* 

Day^ how divided by fheUel>icws,'Gfeeks, andRomansy 216^ i > 
Da'vidy his ricbes, 1 59, 
Dancing in use among the Israelites, 91. 
A<Ar^i&/^r/of the patriaxcbs^red to hard labour, 12* 
Death of the patriarchs, how described ia scripture, i;« 
^^ftf/^/« describee}, 212, 

Divorce^ ill consequences of k>' 80. when first heard of 9f( 
Rome, ib' 

Sastern fashions chaiige Iktie, 5 1, their connpUmeats more lik/e 
ours than those ctf the Gceeks and Romans are, 98. play at 
no games of hazard* 10 2« 

f <A};ic, whatit signifiB8,209. 

Egypt ^ physic «.upposedto have been taveated Aere, i c« what 
toodtbe E^pruuis abstained from, 62. Solon, Pythagoras^ 
and Plat9« sc«didd there, 171. becoming an addition to th(B 
Roman ^wer bastenpd the rui« of the Jewish, 1 8x. 

EUert of Israel the Jewish sanhedrim, 142^ 185* the teat tf 
the eUkrs^ what meant by it, 144* number of, 2^« 

Bmhedming practised bf the bnddtes as weU as Egyptians, i66b 

Eponymiy what, 19. 
,£.pbod described, 25^. 
Equinox f what, 226, 227* 
^sseneSf their manner of life, 189* 
Ethriarebs^ what meant by them, 1 8f « 
Eunuebs, servants about the king's jpersOB, ^tbost denodllg 

personal imperfection, I p« 
Evenings two. What, 217, 

Fatbumtf He CUtbesB 

N n a Fotfati 
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Atf^^x among the Isra^tes had power of life and death ovcf 

their children, 149. bat under the direction of the magit* 

trate, 141. I'he same law practised at Athens^ ib. 
Fasts proclaimed by sound of trumpet, as well as feasts, 1 19. 

how many stated ones, 1 199 1 lo. 
Feasts^ religious, the nuipbef of them among the Israelites, 

1 1 7, 1 3 (|[. were times of sensible joy, 1 18. 
Feet^ cufttpm of washing them at visits, 54, to >waier and to 

canxtr the feet, what meant by it, 99, 
Fint-fruits^ 244. 
Fi^h scarce eaten in the most antient times either }pij Isfaelitci| 

or Grecians, 61. 
'Forces, see Milnia* 
Fr^ts brought into Eprope from Asia and Africa have dc* 

generated, 34. 
Frultfulness of the Pro^nised Land, 33, 34, 35. 

t^adfira dei^cribed, 212. 

<?0//7r^/, twoofthem, 2IO. 

Galileans were the first who received the gospd, ^lo* 

^a«ies of hazard unknown to the Israelites^ and forbidden hf 
the Arabians to this day, 102* 

Gtue of the citv, courts of judicature held therp, 146* 

^eheahgz'et of M^t^hew and L^ke, how reconciled, 78. 

Genesarethf la}ce of, 213. 

Germans introduced on this side of the Rhine the love of hunt* 
ing, 27. apd will always retain it, 1 86. 

Globe explained, 224, 22$. 

Government of the Israelites, what the form of it, 1 36, kc, of 
the patriarchy, lasted 900 years, 1 7. 

fr0if/, king Asa blamed for trusting in physiciaiif to cufc it, 66f« 

0rreks^ airtient, employed in breeding fatde, 8. seeni to have 
been great eaters, X4« retained a great opinioii of husban^ 
^ry in the height of their politeness, 26, joined manafa<> 
tures and trade to it, 43, 44. their wisdom and ^igion^ 
127. 12^. . their worship, 1^9. in^roved so sciences d6( 
till f he tiipe of Alexander, 132, 1 7j. 

Qree^ tqpgue learnt by the Jews, especially of Aleqcandria, 192^ 

Gree^ and Gentile^ whence the same, 1 74. 

flabits of the priests, 2 j j. ditto, of the highpriest, 257* 
Jliacamifit$ who, 260, 
TSazanmt who, 18^; ' 

fiebniv, thp genius of fhe langoageiSj, 8iU loil by the Je^^^ 
in their captivity, 166, - ' ' 
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ffecatauif a fragment of his concerning the extent of Palestine 

explained, 37, 39, 
fJellemsts, who meant by them in scripture, 174. 
Herod's reign, the last period in which the Jews were consider 

rable, 182, 183. bis tetrarcby, 214. 
fiesiod wro)te a poem upoii husbandry, 26* his manner of 

writing, ^S* 
Highprieit^ isce PriffU 

flisiorian$^ the priests ov^Y such antlently, 94: excellence of 
the Jewish > 96. 

Jloiocaufif whatf 239. 

HolyLtind^ names and divisions of, 204. why called Palestine, ih^ 

flomer referred to, 12^ 18^ 2,6* shews his herocj^ lyere. great 
eaters, 14. 

Hortit see Cavalry. 

Houses^ and huusehold furniture^ in the east, what, ^6* 

Hwning in more credit among the modems than the antients, 
27, 28, 186. not followed much by the Israelites, 102. 

Husbandry^ the employment of the patriarchs, 1 2. and of. the 
IsraeUtes afterwards, 25—32. and of other antient natiqns, 
tb. brought into disesteem by the tyranny of the northern 
nations, 29. more useful than what is called learning^ 92* 
parables in the gospel borrowed from that employ, 1 86* 

Idolatry^ the rise of it^ i26« the Israelites tempted to it bf 
their neighbours^ 133^ Idifki whence called n)an'ttj and 
ahcmtnation^ 277. 

///srm^tf described, 209. 

Jenust a nanie applied to tlu! kingdom of Judah not till after 

' the captivity of the ten tribes, 164. less corruption in that 
kingdom than in that of Israel, 162* what numbers re- 
turned from their captivity, 16*^ how long bdfore they 
rebuilt their city and temple, 269. when they recovered 
themselves, 170. enjoyed their own laws, /3. 173. commiK 
nioated their doctrines to the Grecians, 172. privileges 
granted them by several kings, i7a«->-4, ^ when they learnt 
the Greek tongue, 192. some of them writera in it, ih^ 
dispersed in Asia and Europe, 1 73, whence falsely rec||E« 

r ohed an ignorant people, 176, 178. under what kings pet^ 
secuted, 1 79* take up arms against the Syrian kings/ r 8 if 
pecome' considerable under tl^ Maccabees for fourscore 
^eiars, 179. harrassed by different nations', tfrid'at last sob- 
ject to the Ronians, 182* became tax-gatherers, &c/coq* 
trary to their original iqstitationi \^^^ many of then 
physicians, i88« * •• ' ; 
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Jf€wsh Confession of Faith» 265 — 267* 
mptration^ how far it attended the sacred writers, and in what 

sense to be understood^ 96. 
J^nLxHt whence its name, 205. 

JsraeiiMy wlience their name, 1 8. their cosntiyy see Faiestlne. 
divided into twelve tribes^ ]8. were realfy brethren, 19* 
did not intermarry with other nations^ ib. Titles among 
them, what, 2o« Employments, i^^ &c. hindered from 
aUenating their property^ ^i, paid no rents, but the tenths 
and first fruits, ib, prohibited from castrating their cattle, 
ib* used asses instead of horses, ih. bad but few slaves, 
and little money, 42. not much addicted to trade, ihm 

. wanted artificers for arms and even instrifments of husban- 
dry, 4^. BO bakers among them, ib. wore their beards 
long, 46. used originally to eat sitting, afterwards lying, 
6o* had at first no physicians, 68. how far avoided stran« 
gers, 68, 69* did i»ot study langaages, 83. writing not 
common among them, 84. had no pubUc schools, 03, 94. 
their government founded on aristocracy, 137. fall intp 
idolatry, and apply to strangers for succomcs, bodi wbicb 
brought on their ruin, x6^. See Je*ws* 

Italy ^ raried at different periods, $# 

yubiltti the word derived from a ram's bom, x 17. 

yudttism could not be embraced by Eunuchs, 197. 

judgei governed those tribes only who ihose them, 15^ 
judgif in ooMjrts of judkaijim* 1459 xSo. 

King desired by the IsraeGltes as preferable to their condilioi| 
nndejjud^s, 156. his standing forces^ 1 57. had absolute 
power of life and death, and of levying tribute, ib. in what 
respect limited, ih, x 58. his splcod^iir and riches, 1 ^S* 

Kingdom^ at first small,, 1 36. 

Xampt antieatlynsed insjtead of t^andlfiSt j;7« ^ 

Laugmaaes not studied by the Hebrews or antiont Greeks, 83, 

l»a<w^ ttways read in Hebsew, 261* 

Leprosy^ which sott meant in scripture, 68» 

Z^/f whole tribe of, dedicated to God, 22* 

Jtivifig, Sophetim or judges, and infiuriof officers of justice 

ealM So^im, chosen out of tbem> I4{« 
.Xr«i;<f<'/j»<estates and functions, 247^^250* 
f^evUkal cities, 207, 208. 
jf^rjships not above seven bttndFc4 y^^s oUy %%• 

Afacr«jf«i revived the Jewish Stale, X 79. . 

Mabometati 
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Mahometanr scrupoloosly nice idiDtft tome in d c c cae fc »i 99* 
forbidden games of hazard, loa* 

Manners of nations alter by time and place, 4, 

Marriage with strangers allowed to l^e Jews, except €>fMie»- 
ses, 71. the prohibition abont it extended bejond the 
kwy after their restoration from captivity, 201. Marriage- 
feasts, how Ifio^ they lasted, 74^ tnmsacted between the 
relations and fnends, withoul priests or sacrifices, 7 c, 76^ 
promoted among the antients, i6.> ncceslMy for the Jewtsk 
priests, I r5« 

Mart^ru who the first^ 1 79« 

Maimonidei^ describes a proselyte, 19S, 199. shews what wa» 
^equfred in Such, 203—104. describes the magniicence of 
the temple, 251. opinion concerning original sin, 268. 

Meats dean and unckan among other nations as well as th^ 
Jews, 6 2 . physic^and moral reasons for such distinction JS^. 

Messiah^ types of ms reign described in terras, by which the 
prophets foretel the happiness of the Jews, 171. 

Militia^ 2SX persons- of such an ag^ made part of it in Jodtft 
and at {Lome, 1 52. of what number it consisted under di^ 
ferent kings of Israel, 154— -i 57. 

Mmcha, what, 237* 

Ministers of the temple, 246. 

Mtf/r^, littte among the Israelites, 51* 

Moon regulated the Jewish months, aao, S3^t* new, s^« tiu 

Monthy periodical, 2 2 2. synodtcal, ih^ Months, their names, 224* 

Month among the Israelites compntbd firom the moon's ap» 
pearance, 140. reason of.thtB, 220. 

Mountains of Judea, 266. 

•Mourning amon^ the Israelites for misfertunes, aa well as the 
death of relations, 1 25. the manner of it aflnqng them and 
other nations, 124 — 5. 

Music^ among the Hebrews, and other nations, exquisite, 89^ 
90* more affecting than ours, 89. in what sense pro» 
moted prophesying, ^^ Musicians, 4000 under David, 90* 

Mysteries^ heathen, full of debwicheries, 1569^ 161 • 

Nahia, what, 90* 

^ahoth^ whence his resolation not t& sell the iaheritanee of 
his fathers, 41 . .... 

Names of the patriarchs, historical, 8« of the Israelites, relt* 
gious, 20. of false gods not mentioned by them, 86» sormv 
times the father's,*^'sometimes tJie motherl name, continued 
to the children, 2t; sometimes a suraame added, ib, how 
dtstingiu&hed among the Greeks atad Bomansy aa* 
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MfMefbf tbe Holjr Land, 20^1. 

Nations^ how some vary in their manners and cttUiitit, how 

otherf agree, ^. 
NgKariiei^ vow, 10 what it consisted^ i ai* what they wei8« tffi^ 
Noabi precepts o^ 198. 
NucbtbemerM^ VfhsXi zi6i 
Nvrtes, three only mentioned in scriptare, 79^ 

OUatiomi differedt kinds« z^, 

Odiy see Pottty» 

Offerings nnmeroos in the Jewish templei izo* di&rcnt 

kindsi 239. . 
Offiarst bat foot sorts in Joshua's tixne^ 151. more \a 

Davtd'si ih. s 
Oficers of iht temi>le, 250. of war, ib. of the synagogue, 2^9. 
O/Zosed a&titfntly instead of candles, 57^ their paste kneaded 
. with it» 62. 

Olymfiads^ what, 219. ^ - 
CMgtnalAxif Jewish opinion of, 267, a68. 

Pakters injadicioosly represent the habits of the antients, 49^ 
50. and a priest present at the ceremony of circumcision, 
76. by guess only making David playing on a harp, 90. 

falesfiiK, whence its name, 204. the advantages of its sitU'* 
atidOi 33 • whence its present desolation, 34* its fertility 
formerly, ib, the number of its inhabitants, 3$. its con- 
tents or acres, and. how many men it was able to maintain, 
37* its contents in degrees, 39. the people somewhat 
supported by tributaries, i6. 

Pastordi life more perfect than that df husbandry^ ii« fol- 
lowed by people of condition amopg the Greeks and other 
nations, 12. see Husbandrjm 

P«i/^tf/r, their origin, 12. 

Patriarchs^ the advantage of their lon|;evity, 6« their very 
names historical, 8. a sort of kmgs, 9* their riches 
chiefly in cattle, lo. but without horses or hogs, ib* had 
slaves, money, and perfumes, ib. lived chiefly in tents, 11^ 
their lives laborious, 12, 15. their meals plain, and were 
great caters, 13* enjoyed good health, and attained to a 
great age, 14, 15, their moderation with regard to 

^ wives, 15, i6, 

'Peaci-cfferings^ 241, 

Peffumet used by the IsraeKtes before Inusk and ambergrise 
were found out, I oi. used sometimes at their funerals, io6w 

Perea described, no, wu 

PhariuH^ 
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Piarhees, their principles, 1 88, 1 89. |;ave alms tn pobiic, i^ 

iPhaeaiciansy or Cmtaanites, whence addicted to trade, 43, 44, 

Phylacteries t what they were» 190. 

Phyikiansy first in Egypt, 15. originally surgeons, 6S. 

Ftato borrowed probably from the writings of Moses, 171. 

Piato* i^ommoxiwesXlYi realized among the antient Hebrews, 2;« 

Plural, when first used in speaking to one person, 98. 

Poetry, the most antient species of it, 87* dramatic not used 
among the Hebrews, 89. 

Polygamy, the reason of it, 78, 70. reasons why tolerated, ih» 

Pot, whence Jerusalem coilsparea to k, 114. 

Presbyter, whence, i44« 

Priests not excluded from -civil offices, or bearing arms, 1 16» 
i<c. among the israelites and Egyptians the only writers 
w history, 94* «ot necessary at the -ceremony of circum- 
cision, 76. forbidden to be present at funerals, 107. their 
-court in the temple, \\z, what part they bore in the sa- 
crifices, 114* went barefoot into the temple, 252. their 
order, election, manner of life, laws, functions, habits, 252 
to 256. obliged to marry but within their own tribe^ 11^, 
169* forbidden from wearing woollen, 1 16. their support, 
ib. Highpriests from the time of Herod, as many as the 
kings pleased, 183. how consecrated, 256. 

Priesthood (Highj its succession, 256. passes iroi» the family 
of Aaron to that of Judas Maccabeus, 256. 

Prophets, when most numerous, 122. Uvcd in societies, itj* 
of low circumstances, ih. wore sackcloth, it. often mar- 
ried men, ib. whence David, Samuel^ and Daniel not reck- 
oned prophets, 1 24. their office, ib» many counterfeited 
the deoaeanour of prophets,* ib» fiilse gods had likewise theic 
prophets, 12$. caHed Seen, s6^ 
prophesying, how promoted by music, 89. 
Prosehtes, pf two sorts, 70, 198. 153,000 of them in Jadea 
in Solomon's time, 70. carefuUy distingubhed from the 
true Israelites, j6o« 
Proselyte of haUutioD, 198* of justice, 199, Ceremonies 

on admitting one, 200, 201, ^ 

Pssblicans, «rhat, 187. 
Pulse the most common food of the antlents, and which gave 

names to the best families among the Romans, 61. 
Ptsrtficatious prescribed, for what reason, 65, 66. 

MatHf morsMsg and eveuing, means spring and autumn in 
acriptorc, 33. 

O o Rasbim 
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fUthim, who, 151. 

Itecbabites^ who,. 1 2 1 • t?ieir institations^ 26 J » 
Riddles among the antietits^Sy. 
i?///»;^ f Ar/)K, whs^t ir denotes in scripture, 6a* 
Ri^vers of Judca, 205. 

Romans 9 their esteem for husband rj^ 20* . their genua, vf^, 
dignities^ 214. 

Sabbath, its meaning, 218. .when it BegatO^ ib^ signifies 
sometimes a whole we«k, 21-8. 219. 

Sabba/icalycsit, 2tg. no debts, exacted in them, 40. slavey 
then recovered their liberty, 138. 

jSacrifi^^s ordinarily presented and slain by the people &t the 
altair, 112. by the priests at the public sacrifices for ail the 
people^ 114. continual sacrifice of foqr lambs daily* 113. 
difierent Idnds, 229» 239, 241. descttbed by Eusebius, 
230, 231. 

Sacrificing, what it implies, 229, 233. thic cpd of all Reli* 
gion, 233. time of, 238. 

Sadducifs^ their tenets, 189. 

SagaM, higbpriest's deputy, 257% 

Samaria described, 209. 

Samaritan letters the antient Hebrew, 84^, 166. Saxnaritaft' 
temf^e destxoyed, 18 U 

Sanhedrim^ or council of Seventy-one,. 1 85. See Council. 

Sctptre not departing ficom. Jndahi what meant by* it, 1 37. 

Schools for study linle in Ube among the Hebrews, 91. . 

Scripture^ why read to so little purpose, 2. in their stile re- 
semble the antient Greek writers, 9Q« th& Greek of ihtrn^ 
not elegant^ 143. . 

^rtf, the Great, why the Mediter/ancai;! so called, 33. 

Seers^ 264. • n. ' . 

Shields, Solomon's three hundred, value of, 272. 

Silk not known to the antients, ^or till late on this side ^e' 
Indies,* 5 2. 

Sin^offeriKg, 240. 

5'/r//«, what, 151. 

Siiiing at meals used by the antient Israelites and Greeks, 60;» 
changed to lying from the reign of the Persians, ib. 

Slaves antiently lived happier than our country people, 29.r 
few among the Israelites, 42^ 77. in what, cases they be- 
came so to their brethren, 138. recovered their freedom in 
the sabbatical and jubilee years, ib. the greiktest princes 
cedttced to slavery by conquest, 165. 

Solomon^ 



Solomon^ IiJslinnrcxMe>richfs, 159. - rerc^; 2T2. ReYtmie»4 

160. what hi^cxample teaches, 161, 162. 
^^«^/ more anticnt than letters, d^r i .^ 

Sopberimy the learned mei\ or scribe3» so called, 84!« 
5<j/ft/&f///*, judges, i 4'5^"1 5 1 . ' 
Boitrim^ krfenor oflfcetsr of justice, ' 1 43, ^ 1 5 K 
Sfuiin had once the same customs ttrtth -Africay' not^ more xe» ' 

sembles Germany, 4. 
^///»i^//tfxr, what meant by it^ MS. ...... 

Strange women, who meant by iilieai Itt Scripture, 80, ISi. . 
ttrahgittf' vj^^ siVMded^by t^ IslrdMlftes, and by other nji- 
• tiDBS, ^, 69.' ^ • - :. - 

Swine's flesh abstained ffom by. Egyptiantf as well as Jews, 62r 
ISj^nagoguts ift each city, wfio appbimed to speak in them, 9^* 

faknt, value of, 271'.' ti6w to redoceit bto EnglUh OMl 

. ncy, 269. . • 

^tf/cr/ry rarely Bsedill fh6 east, 57>* 

^argetSf Solonioii's two hundred, vdaeef^ 91 U • 

Targumista,who^26l, * ^ 

l^empUy why oDiy one, 110^ t>^ ttees about k, ^. enCtttJl 

V into by th&f>rie9t8 trf^Hie, 1 1 1. the ricbes prepared for ifbjF 
David, U9. whca rebuilt, 109^110. admired by fo- 
reigners for its magnificence, 175. dues for tenths, and' 
first-fruits, sent from distant parts in mpney, 194^ 

*femplet its magnificence described by Maxfliontdes/(^$LU 

Tents^ the most anttent habitations, 11. 

Tenths, 2'4^. 

Tbeezxidi T/i^i^ the language of antiquity, 98. 

Thigh t what meant by it in scripture, 99. 

Tithes, 245. 

7j/«f, how measured among the Hebrews, 215. 

Titles^ 20. . 

Trades and Arts, 45 — 48. 

Traditions, Jewish, very frivolous, 1^3. 

Tribes, into how many the Israelites, and other nations, were 
divided, 18. tribe of Levi, what their inheritance, 22. of 
Judah and Ephraim, how distinguished, rb, and 23. what 
tribes included in the kingdom of Judah, 164. preserved 
distinct during their captivity and afterwards, 167, 168* 
Roman and Athenian tribes, 19. 

Tribute, how much paid by Palestine, and how much by Baby- 
lon to Darius, 170. how much extorted from the Jews by 
the Romans, 1 82. 

T*wchvi 
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f(mfctt tnbet dinded into tbeii fiuniUet, 195 — 197. 
UHm and Thummim, what, 259. 



f^gitrity andendf not redkoned a virtne^ 78. 
P'mws, \t9. in what they chiefly conusted, 120. of the Na- 
zaritef what, i2K see 243. 

Wars, 152. 

Week, 218. Week of Da^, 219. 

Womem^ thdr employaient among the andents^ 72. often 
dooNkeepert among the tsnd&fi, 73. inherited only in 
defiuilt of male issue, 77. 

Wvr^p among the Jews attended with sensible mi^ mixed 
with spiritual, U8. 

Wfiting probably infcnted before the dduge, 7. not men* 
tioiwd before the time of Moses, ih» contracts in writing 
not mentioned till a little before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem^ 148. obtained late among the Romans, tb. 

SW*, Jewish, of how many days, 117. how computed, 225« 
civil, li. ecclesiastical, ih. exact regulation of, 227. Years, 
fntr sorts among the Jews, 228* 

Zakouim, who, 151. 
Zeiachim, who, 257. 
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